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Program Given 
For Inquiry Into 
Western Rates 


First of Series of Hearings on 
Complaints by Many 
Cities to Be Heard 
in Omaha. 


Speed and Low Costs 
Declared to Be Aims 


Parties Requested to Condense 
Briefs So That Work of 
I. C. C. May Proceed 
Without Delay. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on October 18 announced its plans for a 
comprehensive ‘investigation of class 
freight rates in the territory west of 
Chicago, north of the Missouri River and 
east of the Rocky Mountains, together 
with rates into and out of that territory. 

With a view to a readjustment of 
rates in that territory, which has been 
under consideration for some time, but 
which was reserved for future investiga- 
tion when the commission recently de- 
nied the general 5 per cent advance in 
rates asked by the western railroads, the 
commission announced that it had de- 
cided to assign for hearing its general 
rate structure investigation, No. 17000, 
in so far as it covers class rates as dis- 
tinguished from commodity rates in the 
territory in question, together with 16 
formal proceedings now pending before 
the commission on complaints filed by 
shippers and others, in so far as they 
involve class rates. 

First Hearings in Omaha. 

The initial hearing will be held at 
Omaha. Nebr., on January 11, when the 
railroads will present their proposals 
and evidence. A further series of hear- | 
ings will be held later, after a recess of 
about three weeks. 

In an appendix to its notice (the full 
text of which follows) the commission 
has outlined a comprehensive list of 
data which it‘desires shall be furnished 
for the purposes of its investigation. ~} 

“Tt is recognized by ail,’ the com- 
mission said, “that the class rates in 
western trunk line territory are in need 
of adjustment and present a compli- 
cated problem deserving early solution. 
In the light of that situation it is the 
earnest wish of the commission that all 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


Status of Seaman 
Given Longshoreman 


Supreme “Coiirt ‘of the United 
States Affirms Right to Sue 
for Damages. 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 18, regular decision 
day, gave its decision on writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of the State 
of Washingtong, reviewing the latter’s 
decision, under Section 237, Judicial Code, 
as amended by the act of February 13, 
1°25, in the case of International Steve- 
doring Company v. R. Haverty. The de- 
cision of the lower court was upheld. 

The original action was brought by a 
longshoreman to recover damages for a 
personal injury sustained while he was 
engaged in stowing cargo in the hold of 
a vessel at dock in the harbor of Seattle. 
It appeared, at the hearing, (See United 
States Daily, Index page 2645, column 5), 
that the longshoreman was employed 
with another member of the petitioner’s 
crew designated as the hatch tender and 
that it was the duty of the latter to 
signal the man in the hold when a load 
was lowered. The court below found 
that the hatch tender had neglected that 
duty and that such neglect was the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury sustained by 
the longshoreman. 

The petitioner attempted to avoid lia- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 


Makers of Binder Boards 


To Discuss Simplification 

The Department of Commerce has set 
October 22 as the date for a general 
conference of manufacturers, distribu- | 
tors and users of binder board to con- 
sider new phases of a simplification pro- 
gram for the industry. The Départment 
of Commerce made: the following state- 
ment on the conference: 

The Commerce Department’s Division, 
of Simplified Practice recently has com- 
pleted surveys of the diversity of sizes 
and thicknesses of binder board. These 
Surveys were conducted at the instance 
of the Bimder Board Association. Al- 
though the binder board industry has 
been in existence for more than 100 years 
the survey was the first scientific analy- 
sis of that nature. 

Five sizes of the product were recom- 
mended as standards. in the industry. 


| be successful. 





Further developments along these lines 
of simplification will be censidered at 
the forthcoming conference. 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 





WASHINGTON, TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1926. 











Honor Paid to Memory 
Of Colonel Kosciuszko 


Secretary of War Eulogizes 
Hero of American and Pol- 
ish Revolutions. 


The Secretary of War, Dright F. Davis, 
spoke of the Polish leader, Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, as one “whom we Americans 
delight to honor,” in presiding October 
18, at the. Kosciuszko Recognition Day 
meeting at Memorial Continental Hall in 
Washington, D. C. Secretary Davis said 
that Colonel Kosciuzko’s devotion to the 
cause of American independence in 1776 
was “one of the bonds which unite Po- 
land and the United States.” 

The address of Secretary Davis, in 
full text, was as follows: 

We are assembled here tonight to pay 
our respect to the memory of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko whom we Americans delight 
to honor not only as one of our own 
patriots, but as a representative of that 
friendliness and accord whic hexists be- 
tween our nation and his native coun- 
try. 

His military achievements are even to- 
day an example and an inspiration to 





[Cohtinued on Page 5, Column ij 


Nicaraguan Delegations 
Express Hope of Peace 


The Department of State announced 
October 18 the receipt of a telegram 
from the U. S. S. Denver, at Corinto, in’ 
which is conveyed the expressions of 
hope by the delegations of the Conserva- 
tive and Liberal forces of Nicarakua 
that their negotiatings for peace would 


The full text of the telegram is as 
follows: 

At the inauguration of the peace con- 
ference aboard the Denver both delega- 
tions send Your Excellency their re- 
spects and hope that under the friendly | 
offices of the American Government | 
peace will be restored. 


| 





Aeronautics 


Secretary Mellon expresses hope that 
McFadden banking bill increasing legal 
limit of loans on farm crops will be 
agreed to speedily by Congressional 
COMME cs re viv xe era ess Page 14, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards reports devel- 
opment of capacity altimeter to tell 
aviators height above ground in feet 
when making landings. .Page 5, Col. 3 

Sixth of series of conferences held 
by Department of Commerce officials 
and insurance men on insurance for 
aviation Page 1, Col. 5 

Sixth of series of conferences held 
by Department of Commerce officials 
and insurance men on insurance for 
aviation Page 1, Col. 5 

Barcelona interests invite tenders to, 
establish airplane service between 
Spain and Canary Islands. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Weather bureau inaugurates special 
report service for aviators. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture reports 
reductions in estimates for production 
of South African citrus crops, Smyrna 
raisins and Turkish and Italian filberts. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Department of Commerce reports ex- 
ports of grains and flour for week end- 
ing October 16 declined from figures for 
preceding week Page. 4, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture reports 
use of stereoptican views in demon- 
strating effects on other crops of grow- 
ing hairy vetch on farm..Page 4, Col. 1 

Department of Agriculture reports 
declines in prices for American apples 
in Liverpool auction market. 

Page 4, Col. 2 

Profitable. operations of cooperation 
organization of watermelon growers of 
Georgia and Florida are reported. 

Page 14, Col. 7 

Department of Agriculture predicts 
increase in feeding of lambs and sheep 
in corn belt states Page 4, Col.7 

Department of Agriculture to coop- 
erate with Montana in joint inspection 
of dry edible beans ....Page 4, Col. 6 

International Institute of Agriculture 
predicts yield of 150,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in Australia. .Page 4, Col. 6 


Automotive Industry 


See “Patents.” 


Banking 


Secretary Mellon expresses hope that 
McFadden banking bill increasing legal 
limit of loans on farm crops will be 
agreed to speedily by Congressional 
PART IINOG. 565g Si hao vice Page 14, Col. 2 

Federal Farm Loan Board reports on 
condition of 12 Federal Land Banks at 
close of business on September 30. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Farm Loan Board tabulates state- 
ment of condition of Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks as of Sept. 30. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
f 








Federal Reserve Board reports on 
condition of 693 member banks as o 
October 13 Page 9, Col. 5 


Index-Summar 


‘y of All News ; Contained in Today’s Issue 








‘Supreme Court | 


Hears Argument 
On Insurance Act | 


Constitutionality of Tax on 
‘“‘Foreign’” Companies in 
Illinois Subject of 
Appeal. 


The constitutionality of the statute, 
and: the method involved in carrying out 
the provisions of the statute, by which 
the State of Illinois taxes foreign in- 
surance companies, has been attacked by 
Charles Evans Hughes in the case be- 


| 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 

States of Hanover Fire Insurance Com- 

pany, plaigtiff in error, v. Patrick J. 

Carr, County Treasurer and ‘Collector of 

Cook County, Illinois, No. 179. 

The case is on writ of error to the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois to review a judg- 
ment of that court affirming a decree of 
the Superior Court of Cook County, IIli- 
nois, dismissing a bill in chancery for 
want of equity. Mr. Hughes, Charles S. 
Deneen, Robert J. Folonie and Frederick 
D. Silber appeared for the plaintiff in | 
error, and Leon Hornstein, Hiram T 
Gilbert, Clair E. More, Benson Landon 
and Harris F. Williams for defendant in 
error. 

Statute Passed in 1868. 

The facts show that in 1869 the State 
passed the statute in question, it; being 
Section 30 of the act of March 11, 1869. 
This statute provides that foreign insur- 
ance companies shall make an annual | 
report of their net receipts, and that such 
amount shall be subject to the same rate 
of taxation, for all purposes, State, 
county, town and municipal that other } 
personal property is subject to at the | 
place where located. This tax*was to be 
in lieu of a license tax. 

Under this statute the tax was treated 
as all other property taxes, and from | 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] | 


—— 


| Daily statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Foreign Exchange Rate. 
Rage 9, Col. 4 
See “Railroads.” 


Bankruptcy 
See “Court Decisions.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government....Page 12, Col. 5 


Chemicals 


Commerce report on semi-annual can- 
vas of phosphate produced, consumed 
and sold for first half of 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

See “Labor.” 


Coal 


Modern methods and machinery have 
increased output of coal per man in 
Ruhr district by 255 metric tons in 1925. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

See “Labor.” 


Commerce-T rade 


Minimum prices for vegetables and 
fruits set by Canada as basis for dump- 
ing duties to be levied when imports 
are valued under prices fixed. 

Page 7, Col. 7 


Congress 


Senator Reed of Missouri examines 
Anti-Saloon League leaders concerning 
activities in senatorial campaign in 
Illinois Page 14, Col. 1 


Construction 


Makers of binder board to consider 
new phases of simplification program at 


Page 1, Col. 1 

Bureau of Standards sets fire to small 
buildings in test of intensity of heat 
developed. Page 5, Col. 7 


Cotton 


Chairman of President’s Cotton Com- 
mittee confers with planters’ represen- 
tatives on plans to market crop. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Court Decisions 


Circuit Court of Appeals holds that 
cost of constructing Camp Funston 
was legally covered by contract, and dis- 
misses Government suit for recovery 
of $3,000,000 Page 10 

District Court denies rehearing of 
trade mark suit in which it held con- 
tract did not give concern right to use 
mark of affiliated concern after con- 
tract expired..... ..Page 11, Col. 5 

Circuit Court of Appeals reverses 
judgment in two prohibition conviction 
cases, holding that comments of lower 
court exceeded allowable bounds. 

Page 6, Col. 2 

Continuation of full text of decision 
by District Court, holding as. not in- 
fringed patents issued for an arrange- 
ment of warps for weaving. 

| Page 11, Coil. 7 
| District Court denies discharge to 
bankrupt for refusal to answer ma- 





Department of Commerce on October ! 
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Esthonia Melivers 
$13,830,000 in Bonds 


Final Step Taken in Connection 
With Funding Debt to 
United States. 


Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury De- 
partment, a of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission, announced, 
October 18, that the Esthonian Charge d’ 
Affaires had delivered to the Treasury 
$13,830,000 in Esthontan bonds, “in prin- 
cipal amount,” in exchange for original 
obligations given by Esthonia to the 
United States for surplus war supplies. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Final steps were taken today in con- 
nection with the funding of the indebted- 
ness of the Republic of Esthonia to the 
United States. 

Colonel Victor Mutt, Charge d’ Affaires 
ad interim of the Esthonian Legation, de- 
livered to the Treasury bonds of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Esthonia in 
the principal amount of $13,830,000, re- 
ceiving in exchange original obligations 
given by his Government in connection 
with the sale of surplus supplies by the 
United States Liquidation Commission 
(War Department) and relief supplies 
furnished by the American Relief Admin- 
istration. 


The Act approving the Esthonian set- 
tlement was signed by the President on 
April 30, 1926. The Debt Funding Agree- 
emnt has likewise been approved by the 
Esthonian Government. 


Inclusion in Air-Mail Route 
Asked for Cities in New York 


Delegations representing Albany and 
Syracuse, N. Y., seeking to interest the 
Post Office Department and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in the inclusion of 
Albany and Syracuse in a Boston-to-Buf- 
falo-to-New York air mail’ route con- 
ferred on October 18 with Postmaster 
General New and Assistant Postmaster 
General Glover, and on October 19 will 
see Assistant Secretary MacCracken of 


‘the Department of Commerce. They also 


called at the White House for a short 
audience with President Coolidge. 


terial question, but upholds right of 
refusal..... ‘ ..:Page 6, Col. 5 
District Court holds certificate of 
registration on cattle does not pass to 
new owner with title to cattle. 
Page 11, Col. 1 | 
Circuit Court of Appeals holds claims 
of patent for steering wheel are valid 
and infringed. . Page 11, Col. 2 
See “Customs.” 


Customs 


Customs court denies contention of 
importer that leather sheaths contain- 
ing scissors are traveling cases, and 
upholds collector in assessing entirety 
at 15 cents and 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Assistant Secretary of Treasury di- 
rects collectors to assess at 35 per cent 
rubber-soled Japanese straw slippers 
until judicial decision is rendered in 
appeal on rate... .. Page 6, Col. 4 

Customs Court finds leather powder 
puffs dutiable at 30 per cent ad valorem, 
instead of at 45 per cent as imposed 
by collector. Page 6, Col. 6 

Customs Court classes for duty at 
40 per cent ad valorem iron roses as- 
sessed for duty at 60 per cent on entry. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court rules that uphol- 
sterers’ nails, formerly asessed at 20 
per cent, are entitled to free entry. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

Customs Court rules that so-called 
Piccolo bears are classifiable as of chief 
value of glass Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court holds rags intended 
for making of paper should be admit- 
ted free of duty....... Page 6, Col. 7 

Customs Court affirms duty of 20 
per cent on wax for figure models. 

Page 6, Col. 7 





Education 


Continuation of summary of contents 
of catalogue of hygiene and‘ sanitary 
exhibit in Health Hall, Smithsonian 
Institution. . Page 2, Col. 5 

Chart outline of organization and 
functions of the Federal Trade Com- | 
missiorf ....Page 14, Col. 3 

Division of Music, Library of Con- 
gress, continues its description of mu- 
sieal collections Page 2, Col. 1 

Bureau of Education reports on 
costs of operation of State universities 
and_ colleges. . Page 2, Col. 2 

“Treasure Island” included in list 
of books for boys issued by Bureau of 
Education <Page 2, Col.. 4 


Intensive courses opened by State : 


Educational Bureaus for County School 
Superintendents. ...... Page 14, Col. 3 

Libary facilities extended to Hawaii 
SE TMAMGE? . oo ss. seam Page 14, Col. 5 


Foodstuffs 


Cheese market reported steady dur- 
ing week ending October 16, with trade 
in large quantities quiet. .Page 4, Col. 1 | 

See “Agriculture,” “Labor.” 


Foreign Affairs 


' President Coolidge sends message 
which is read at unveiling of monv- | 
ment in Buenos Aires to General | 
Carlos Alvear Page 3, Col. 1 

Esthonia pays over $13,830,000 in na- 





la nee ripe i 


| Labor 


| amending workmen’s compensation act 








'Insuranee Plan 
Discussed for 


Air Commerce 


Sixth Conference Is Held by 
Business Interests and 
Commerce Depart- 
ment Men. 


Department of Commerce officials 
concerned with the proposed air. regula- 
tions recently drafted by the Depart- 
ment’s Aeronautics Branch met Octo- 
ber 18 with insurance interests to dis- 
cuss provisions relating to that phase 
of commercial aeronautics. 

Insurance for airplanes and their com- 
mercial loads, indemnities to passengers, 
life insurance for pilots and mechanics 
and other subjects were discussed. Wil- 
liam P. McCracken, jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aeornautics, 
presided. \ 

The meeting was the sixth of a series 
of seven designed to bring together all 
branches of commercial aeronautics for 
the purpose of going over the rules and 
regulations to be established under the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926. 

Those Attending Listed. 

Following are those who attended the 
October 18 meeting in the Commerce 
Building: J. G. Baukat and M. J. Cusick, 
Travelers’ Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn.; A. Stanley Truscott, Insurance 
Company of North America, Philadel- 
phia; H. Barber, Independent Fire & In- 
demnity Co., Philadelphia, Hartford Fire 
and Accident Insurance Co., Hartford, 
Conn., and other companies; Archibald 
Black, aeronautics engineering represent- 

| ing several insuragce companies; J. B.'B. 
| Parker, Parker & Co., Philadelphia; C. A. 
; McAllister, American Bureau of Ship- 
| Ping; Alexander Klemin and B. Grant 


Mason, Jr., Daniel Guggenheim School of | 


Aeronautics, New York University; Clar- 
ence M. Young, Department of Com- 
merce, and Ira L. Grimshaw, Solicitor’s 
| Office, Department of Commerce. 


| Charles 








Mr. Schwab Predicts 
- New Record in Steel 


Declares Output for Year Will 
Toial 50,000,000 Tons, and 
End Not in Sight. 


Production of steel in the United 
States this year will break all records, 
M. Schwab, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company said in an oral state- 
ment made at the White House, Octo- 
ber 18, following a talk with President 
Coolidge. 


“The steel industry marches steadily 
on,” explained Mr. Schwab, “and I 


| forsee a production of 50,000,000 tons 
| this year. 


It will be remembered that 
folks laughed at me a few years back 
when I predicted 15,000,000 tons and 
then 25,000,000 tons. Why I believe 
that we can go right ahead until we 
double even this stupendous figure. 

“T have read articles recently that 
big business is beginning to feel a little 
uneasy about the prospect of continu- 
ance of the prosperity boom, but I can 
only speak for my own business. The 
steel mills continue to operate at maxi- 


mum capacity, and I see no.signs of a | 
| break.” 


Mr. Schwab said that in his opinion, 
Eugene Grace, president of the Bethle- 
hem concern, had summed up the situa- 
tion in a recent article in which the 
opinion w&s expressed that from now 
on the country would never again face 
prolonged periods of depression. 


Fifty Ships to Be Added 
To Merchantmen Fleet 


Fifty additional ships will have been 
reconditioned and added to the active 
Shipipng Board fieet before the present 
movement is ended, General A. C. Dalton, 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, announced orally on October 18. 
This will be an addition to the 50 ships 
which was the usualy number of “spot” 
ships before the present shortage on ton- 
nage began to be felt. 





tional bonds of Esthonia as final step 
in funding debt to United States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Secretary of War pays tribute to 

Polish compatriot in American Revolu- 

...4.Page 1, Col. 2 

Nicaraguan belligerents wire Secre- 

tary of State they are hopeful of 

MOGs ac 000s 48sca ca: 5 3550 -550°5/% Page 1, Col. 2 


Forestry 


Chief of Forest Service tells State 
Foresters that future progress in tim- 
ber conservation depends upon State, 
county and municipal activity. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Furniture 


See “Customs.” 


Game and Fish 


Bureau of Fisheries reports on Alas- 
kan salmon pack, citing figures to show 
that 6,307,000 cases were reported up 
to August 25, as compared with 4,500,- 
000 for 1926 Page 8, Col. 7 


Gov’t Personnel 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department Page 12, Col. 5 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps Page 12, Col. 4 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 
counting Office Page 12, Col. 2 
Staff changes by the Department of 
State Page 3, Col. 4 


Government Supplies 


Department of Interior cleans out its 
desks and recovers $5,000 work of sup- 
SAMIIRS Sica dose Sou: Sig's ww Page 12, Col. 4 


Highways 
War Department approves plan for 


10 bridge projects. ....Page 5, Col. 2 
,See “Labor,” 


Home Economics 


Methods suggested for treating fabric 
to remove stains. ...... Page 14, Col. 7 


Insurance 


See “Supreme. Court.” 


Iron and Steel 


Charles W. Schwab predicts steel | 
production in United States this year | 
will break all records... .Page 1, Col. 6 

See “Labor.” 


Judiciary 


See “Court Decisions,” 
“Taxation.” 





“Patents,” 


Continuation of fill text of summary 
on employment conditions by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, showing gains 
in the lumber, tanning, foodstuffs, tex- 
tile and oil industries, in coal mining, 
highway construction, iron and steel 
works and. in chemical plants. 

Page 3, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of state- 
ment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on earnings of employes in industry in 
September, as compared with Septem- 
ber, 1925 7 

xureau of Labor Statistics suggests 


| 
| 


so as to insure protection against in- 
sanitary working conditions. 


increased output of coal per man in 
Ruhr district by 255 metric tons in 1925. 


cases brought before it for considera- 
tion in week ended October. 16. 


fatal accidents 
mine workers during 1924. Page 3, Col. 7 


Leather 


Lumber 


Foresters that future progress in tim- 
ber conservation depends upon State, 
county and municipal activity. 


Manufacturers 


cases brought before it for considera- 
tion in week ended October 16. 


Miliing 
store October 16 
Mines and Minerals 


of second site in Texas for prospective 
exploration of commercial deposits of 


field following announcement of dis- 
covery of valuable deposits, 


Municipal Gov't 


land, Ohio, amount to $80,445,651, with 
revenues totalling $66,823,335 during 
fiscal year 1925.. 


National 


proved air target as result of tests in 
which anti aircraft guns shoot away 
mark before tests are completed. 


and 2,080 men needed to train “civilian 
components of Army.” .Page 5, Col. 7 


tendance in instruction course of Cali- 
fornia National Guard. .Page 5, Col. 6 


Polish compatriot in American Revolu- 
tion... . s 


Personnel.” 
Oil 


ing of futility of drilling 
holes” as subterfuge to maintain oil 
leases in farce 


Page 3, Col. 2 
Modern methods and machinery have 


Page 8, Col. 2 
Board of Concilation repoyts 13 new 


Page 3, Col; 1 
Deaths total 418 and “lost time non- 
33,118 among metal 
See “Supreme Court.” 


See “Labor.” 


Chief of Forest Service tells State 


Page 4, Col. 6 
See “Labor.” 


Board of Concilation reports 13 new 


Page 3, Col. 1 
See “Labor.” 


in 
os Col. 4 


Gain reported on grain stocks 


Announcement made of the selection 


. Page 8, Col. 5 
Rush reported to new Swedish gold 


Page 9, Col. 7 
See “Labor.” 


Government costs of city of Cleve- 


-++-Page 9, Col. 1 
Defense 


War Department plans to dévelop im- 


~~ 


Page 5, Col. 1 
War Department states 1,877 officers 


War Department reports record at- 


Secretary of War pays tribute to 


Page 1, Col. 2 
See “Court Decisions,” “Government 


CT * s _ 
Department of Interior issues warn- 
“Salidity 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Commerce report shows output of 





[CONTINUED ON PAGE THREF.] 


Project To Store 
Cotton Diseusse¢ 


As Aid to Sout 


Representatives of Plante 
Confer With Chairman of 
Committee Named by 
President. 


Suggest Withholding 
Of 4,000,000 Bale 





Proposal, It Is Explained Afte 
Meeting, Would Require at 
Least $150,000,000 


to Finance. 


Eugene Meyer, Jr., Chairman of th 
President’s Cotton Committee, confe 
on October 18 with Dr. B. W. Kilgore, o 
Raleigh, N. C., Chairman of the Ameri 
can Cotton Growers’ Exchange, ang 
Oscar G. Johnston, a lawyer, of Memphi 
Tenn., regarding the cotton situation i 
the South. 

Doctor Kilgore 4nd Mr. Johnston, whd 
were designated as spokesmen for thi 
Memphis Cotton Conference, which wai 
held last week, discussed with Mr. Meye 
the plan adopted at the Memphis confer 
ence to withhold temporarily from thi 
market 4,000,000 bales of cotton from 
this year’s crop and to reduce the outpu 
next year. No definite conclusions on 
this plan had been reached, it was stated 
at the Treasury. 


After the conference Mr. Johnsto 
stated orally that it would take between 
$150,000,000 and $175;000,000 to “swing” 
the projected plan. The 4,000,000 bale 
which would be withheld, he said, would 
constitute the cotton surplus, and b 
marketed over a period of 18 mon 
If the market price of cotton can be 
brought up to 15 *cents’ a pound, Mr. 
Johnston declared, planters could break 
even on their output, except for the 
payment of interest on loans for finane 
ing thei crop. The market price of co 
ton at present is quoted at 12.65 cen 
a pound. 

Mr. Meyer stated orally after the con 
ference that the cotton problem is one off 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Profits of Ford Road 


Subject for Hearing 


| I. C. C. Sets Date to Conside 
If Part of Income May 
Be Recaptured. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on October 18 announced a hearing to be 
held on January 3 for the purpose 0: 
determining whether the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad, owned by Henry 
Ford, Mrs. Ford and Edsel B. Ford, has 
earned since 1920 an excess inconfie sub- 
ject to recapture by the government 
under the provision of the Transporta- 
tion Act which provides for payment to 
the federal government of one-half of a 
company’s net railway operating income 
above 6 per cent on its value. The* full 
text of the commission’s order, in 
Finance Docket No. 4086, follows: 

The commission having under consid- 
eration the matter of excess net railway 
operating income of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad Company under the 
provisions of section 15a of the Inter- 
state Comnierce Act, for the period Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, 1920, inclu- 
sive, and for the years ended December 
31, 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 19253 
respectively; and 

It appearing, That the said company 
has filed for each of the periods here- 
inbefore designated reports setting forth 
the value of the railway property ; 
by it in the service of transportation 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 7.) 


Nine Ordered to Give Bond 
Or Quit Livestock Dealin 


The Packers and Stockyards Adm 
istration announced on October 18 ; 
orders have been issued by the Secretary | 
of Agriculture against nine livestock, 
dealers at ‘National Stockyards, Illinoisy 
to “cease and desist from doing business] 
as dealers without executing and mi 5 
taining and filing with the Packers 
Stockyards Administration at Wash 
ton, D. C., reasonable bond to secure 
performance of their obligations ine 
as such dealers.” , 

The orders were issued 
Frank Menke and James E. Rice, t 
ing as Menke & Rice, Docket No. 17: 

E. Parish and M, Parish, trading 
Parish & Son, Docket No. 173; : 

| Grewe, Docket No. 172; S. P. Daniels at 

| W. W. Dunham, trading as Dunham : 

Daniels, Docket No. 171; Max Baum 
Docket No. 170; D. J. Hannigan, Doeket 
No. 169; Joe Boehm, DBacket No, 
John Noll, Docket Ky. 20.) BOT, 

& S 





tvadmg «as E. T. Cash 
‘ Docket No. 165, y 
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Hducation 


l of Congress 
Describes Assorting 


Of Musical Material 


ambled Masses of Manu- 
scripts and Texts Cata- 
logued, Bound and Filed 

4 for Reference. 


The Division of Music of the Li- 
brary of Congress has prepared a 
\peries of articles outlining its his- 
tory and descriptive of its collec- 
tions of music, in connection with 
the Festival of Chamber Music, held 
October 7, 8 and 9, under the aus- 

) pices of the Library of Congress. 
© The full text of the tenth article 
> follows: 

When Oscar G. T. Sonneck assumed 
sharge of the Music Division of the 
‘ibrary of Congress, the undigested 
stock of manuscripts, copyrights and 
Miscellaneous “gifts” on hand, are 
Nividly described in the Annual Report 

1914, that Dr. Herbert Putnam, 

rarian, made to Congress, in support 
f his plea for further appropriations 

9 bring “order out of chaos.” 
© Dr. Putnam states: “When, in 1897, 
he Library was moved from the Capitol 
»o the new building, its collections com- 
) rised about 850,000 printed volumes and 
Samphlets, and about 500,000 other ar- 
: icles—manuscripts, maps, music, and 
Porints, and a staff of but 42 persons. 
/ “he new building, nominally completed, 
vas, except for the main and Congres- 
ional reading rooms, the three radial 
tacks, the exhibit halls, and a few office 
ooms, undifferentiated for special uses. 
Material Was Unsorted. 

“The long ‘curtains’ on each of the 
Phree floors were unequipped; the vast 
| nasses of unsorted material lay on them, 

ipon the flors or on empty packing 
(ases. When I took office two, years 
Pater, the conditions had been improved 
“0 the extent of an increase of the force 
Tom 42 to 130 persons and some slight 
ogress had been made in the assort- 
ng of the accumulated arrears (which 
-iad been piling up undigested and unas- 
Sorted) since the foundation of the Re- 
Mublic. Thousands of volumes accum- 
Pilated without binding or without re- 
| pair; there was a complete lack of funda- 
Mnental works in every department of 
iterature, and with shelves crowded 
-with unassorted material, it was diffi- 
tult to even: keep up with current pub- 
ications. 

“The classification under a modern 
system and the preparation of a modern 
wuthor and subject card catalogue had 
fast begun; for these two prodigious 
indertakings the available force con- 

bsisted of but 14 persons. Prior to 1897 
(she funds for the purchase of books 
“iever exceeded $10,000 per year. As to 
che great areas of literature, the Library 
did not really enter the field as a pur- 
thaser until the end of the Nineteenth 
| Sentury. . 

| “This statement of conditions and of 
she problem met with the sympathetic. 
zonsideration of Congress: every one of 
the unequipped spaces in the new build- 
ng has now (1914) been provided with 
shelving, cases or other furniture appro- 
oriate to its specialized uses. An efficient 
vindery and printing office has been in- 
stalled, and provision for the accommoda- 
tion of new accessions enlarged by a 
great book stack in one of the courtyards. 
The appropriations of material have ad- 
vanced to substantially $100,000 per year 
and the number of employes to 385 ex- 
pclusive of the force under the superin- 
/tendent and the printers and binders as- 
‘signed from the Government Printing 
Office. 
i New Divisions Created. 


“The Library organization has been 
‘improved by the creation of new divi- 
sions for specialized service, or for the 
‘treatment of material in special form and 
character.” 


| One of the divisions thus created was 
‘the Division of Music, with a great mass 
of undigested matter to catalogue, 
classify, bind, adjust and file for future 
use. 

But according to Mr. Sonneck’s report, 
the troubles of the division were by no 
means over. 


When new wooden shelves were placed 


in his division, and the mass of material | 


was taken from the famous “curtains,” it 
was discovered, too late, that the shelves 
Had been either misplaced or poorly 
tplaced by the workmen in charge. At all 
events, late one evening, after the shelves 


had been piled high, tier upon tier, and | 


were loaded with priceless manuscripts, 
‘rare editions, and single copies of famous 


works out of print, the whole mass gave | 


way, and, to quote Mr. Sonneck: 

“The resultant mass and mess of wires, 
books, music, shelves, steel, rivets, paper 
and boards was so terrific that it was ac- 
‘tually funny: there was no way to repair 
'the damage, save to pull the entire stuff 
out, assort it (some of it for the. first 
btime in the history of the Nation), build 


new steel shelves that would hold and | 
| Ignanno; 


‘last, untangle wires from papers and 
Manuscripts, and start in again, some- 
| where below zero, and ‘build up, page by 
| page and day by day. 

Accident Proves Blessing. 

“A whole new system of cataloguing 
had to be devised, and worked out; we 
made lots of mistakes in those early 
days, and had to feel our way very care- 
fully. No one knew exactly what was 
there; many of our ‘prizes’ were either 
‘lost’ or misplaced for several years; 
but, after all, the accident of the wooden 
|Shelving was a blessing because it re- 
'quired the systematic examination and 
/@ataloguing of each separate individual 


Tor che 
| stood.” 
One of the first needs was to secure 


hcopies of rure operas, symphonies and 
s*atories which were out of print, and 


ei 


tS 


first time exactly where we 


| as: 


| Peranda’s 
| mione; 





| Volubile; 
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Public Health 


State Colleges 


And Universities 


Cost of State Universities and Colleges 
Reported as $154,584,675 for Year 1924 


Bureau of Education Details Items of Administration 
From 97 Institutions. 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior has just issued a report 
of expenditures of State Universities 
and State Colleges in 1924-25, which 
shows that during that school year, the 
97 such institutions, paid out a total of 
$151,886,769 for operation and mainten- 
ance and for capital outlay. This sum 
does not include $2,697,906 spent for 
trust funds. 

The report of the Bureau was prepared 
as the result of research conducted by 
Walter J. Greenleaf, associate specialist 
in Land Grant College statistics in the 
Bureau. 

The total figure for expenditures, ex- 
cluding trust funds, was divided as fol- 
lows: Salaries and wages, $79,011,421; 
materials, supplies and other expenses 
connected with maintenance, $36,208,800; 
equipment, $6,277,863, and lands, build- 
ings and land improvements, $21,733,841. 


Percentages Stated. 


The report is divided, by percentages, 
as follows: Salaries and wages, 51 per 
cent; materials and supplies, 25 per cent; 
buildings and land, 14 per cent; equip- 
ment, four per cent; trust funds, two 
per cent; not detailed in reports, six per 
cent. 


The full text of the Bureau’s report 
follows: 

The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion has for many years compiled and 
tabulated incomes of State Universities 
and and State Colleges, according to 
source as classified in their annual re- 
ports. 


Comparative information concerning 
the expenditures of these institutions has 
been lackking until the present time, be- 
cause there has been no uniformity in the 
accounts of the several universities and 
colleges. Expenditures were recorded by 
the institutions in accordance with so 
many different methods, and under such 
dissimilar items, that no comparable fig- 
ures could be compiled. 


Budgets were little known in the col- 
leges in 1910. A simple bookkeeping ac- 
count comprised the financial transac- 
tions, with no attempt at analysis. Stu- 
dent enrollment increased, financial re- 
quirements grew more businesslike, and 
gradually an analysists of .expenditures 
became necessary in the publicly sup- 
ported institutions. 


Standards Adopted. 


In 1910 the Carnegie Foundation pub- 
lished a bulletin entitled “Standard 
Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges, 
Universities, and Technical Schools.” 
Several of the institutions adopted these 
standards, and later most of the universi- 
ties and colleges adopted some form of 
financing that led to budgeting accounts 
in terms of organization and budget clas- 
sification. This practice has now become 
so general that sufficient uniformity 
exists to make a fairly comparable report 
on the expenditures of States universities 
and colleges. 

Like the family budget, which so many 
households are now trying, the university 
budget attempts to control expenses upon 
the basi of receipts; it endeavors to limit 
the expenditures to the income. 

In order to accomplish this a complete 
analysis of receipts and expenditures is 
necessary. The working budget must 
analyze and estimate the income and pre- 
dict the expenditures. 

As a rule income is classified according 
to source. The classification of expendi- 
tures varies in different institutions, but 
all may be grouped under the items 
“Operations and Maintenance” and “Capi- 
tal Outlay.” 

In June, 1925, the United States Bu- 
reau of Education undertook, upon the 
basis of this classification, to prepare a 
report blank which would be suitable for 
all these institutions. With this blank, 
it was possible for the first time to gather 
satisfactory statistics of expenditures. 

Form is Described. 

The blank contained five columns—one 
for “Grand total,” two for “Operations 
and Maintenance,” and two for “Capital 
Outlay.” 

“Operation and Maintenance” is divided 
into two parts: (1) “Salaries and wages,” 
which includes salaries of the regular in- 


unprocurable in the original and which 


| with the passage of time were getting 


rarer. This constituted one of the “fun- 
damental needs” referred to in Dr. Put- 


| nam’s report. 


This work lasted several years; pains- 
takingly copying, by hand, note by note, 
entire orchestral or operatic scores, in- 
cluding the words and the “business” 
that was indicated, in the original, by 
the composer or the librettist. 

In the year 1912, 67 of these scores 
were transcribed, including such rarities 


| (practically unknown to any save the 


serious and advanced sf&dent of music) 
Agricola’s I] Filosofo Convinto in 
Amore; Anfossi’s Li Amanti Canuti, Le 
Forza della Donne, Il Matrimonio per 
Badia’s La Psiche; Bernas- 
coni’s Le Clemenza di Tito; Bianchi’s 
La Vendetta di Nino; Bontempi and 
Dafne; Buononcini’s Endi- 


Feo’s L’Arsace; Galuppi’s Alessandro 
nell ‘Indie, La Calamite de’ Cuori, Issi- 
pile, Li Tre Amanti -Ridicoli; Gluck’s 


| La Semiramide Riconosciuta; Gossec’s 


Philemon et Baucis; Graun’s Ifigenia in 


| Aulide, Merope, Semiramide; Graupner’s 


Dido; Klein’s Dido; Logroscino’s Lean- 
dro (Terzetto); Lotti’s Constantino, 
Giove in Argo; Mayr’s Gli Americani, 
Elisa; Muller’s Der Alpenkoenig und dex 
Menschenfeind; Pagliardi’s I] Numa 


| Pompilio; Pergolesi’s Il Get Sc ito; 
Fite. and when it was through, we knew | p . ; pee een 


Perti’s La. Rosaura; Portogallo’s Le 
Donne Cambiante, La Donna di Genio 
Sarro’s Armide al Campo; 
Spohr’s Berggeist, Kreuzfahrer; Vogler’s 
Castore e Pulucce; Winter’s Maometto; 
Zingarelii’s Giuletta e Romeo. 


Farinelli’s Attila, La Giulietta; | 


structional, scientific, and administrative 
staffs, together with the wages of me- 
chanical, farm, and temporary employes 
for operation and maintenance; and (2) 
“Materials, supplies, and other expenses,” 
which includes expenditures for mate- 
rials, supplies, freight, travel, repairs, 
etc., for operation and maintenance. 

“Capital Outlay” also is divided into 
two parts: (1) equipment, which in- 
cludes a)] expenditures for departmental 
equipment, such as furniture, books, ap- 
paratus, machinery, livestock, museum, 
illustrative specimens, etc., for perma- 
nent use; (2) “Lands, buildings, and land 
improvements,” which includes all ex- 
penditures for land, improvements on 
land, buildings, and additions or better- 
ments to existing buildings which are 
improvements but not repairs or replace- 
ments. 

Provision was made for listing the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. “Administration and general”—in- 
cluding expenses of administration, gen- 
eral offices, general departments, and ex- 
penses not directly connected with in- 
struction. This item does not include 
libraries or physical plant. 

Military Training Included. 

2. “Resident instruction”—includes all 
expenditures directly connected with in- 
struction in the departments, physical 
education, and military training; also in- 
cludes salaries of the college deans, and 
other administrative expenses of the in- 
stitution. 

3. “General library”—includes all ex- 
penses incident to the operation of uni- 
versity libraries and the purchase of 
books, magazines, etc. 


4. “Extension’”—includes all extension 
service and corrospondence courses, , 

5. “Experiment station and research” 
—includes expenses of agricultural ex- 
periment stations, engineering experi- 
ment stations, and other research which 
is separately budgeted and reported. 

6. “Physical plant, operation and main- 
tenance”—includes heat, light, water, 
upkeep of buildings and grounds, power, 
janitor service, police*service, supplies, 
repairs, etc., but not self-supported en- 
terprises, such as dormitories and din- 
ing halls. 

7. “Supplementary operations” — in- 
cludes book stores, student hospitals, 
stores and service departments, and ath- 
letics if handled by the university. 


8. “Dormitories”—includes all ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance and 


capital outlay. 


9. “Dining hall”—includes all expenses 
of operation and maintenance and capi- 
tal outlay for equipment. 

10. “Hospital’”—includes medical school 
hospitals, if any, but not student hospi- 
tals. 

11. “Physical plant extensions”—in- 
cludes all outlays for land, buildings, and 
land improvements. 

12. “Trust funds’—includes all ex- 
penditures for noneducational purposes 
from trust funds, such as fellowships, 
scholarships, student loans, etc. 

The table checks down and across for 
accuracy. 

No Attempt at Balance. 

The returns from this questionnaire 
were carefully filled out and are accu- 
rate so far as can be determined. No 
attempt is made in ghis statement to 
strike a balance, sinee this item was not 


included in the original questionnaire, | 


but for the year ended June 30, 1926, a 
summary was added to the blank. 

An analysis of the table reveals that 
the University of California spent more 
for salaries and wages than any other 
State college or university, namely, over 
$5,000,000 in a single year: The Univer- 
sity of Michigan, a close second, spent 
more than four and one-half million dol- 
lars for salaries and wages. Three and 
one-half million dollars were spent each 
by the University of Illinois, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Iowa State College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the 
State University of Iowa, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity each spent more than $2,000,000 
for salaries and wages. Each of the fol- 
lowing spent more than $1,000,000 on 
salaries and wages: Indiana University, 
Purdue University (Indiana), University 
of Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, University of Kentucky, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied Ssience, 
University of Nebraska, Oregon State 
Agricultural College, Pennsylvania State 
College, University of Texas, Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
and the University of Washington. All 
others spent less than $1,000,000 each on 
salaries and wages. 

Materials and Supplies. 

The two-million mark was reached in 
the expenditures for materials and sup- 
plies by the Universities of California, 
Michigan and Wisconsin; one million by 
the University of Illinois, State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, University of Minnesota, 
University of Missouri, 
Nebraska, and Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, while all the others 
spent less than a million on this item. 

The University of Michigan spent: the 
largest sum for equipment, under capi- 
tal outlay, $694,592. 

The University of Michigan spent $2,- 
876,796 for lands, buildings, and land 
improvenients. Over one million was 
spent by University of Illinois, Louis- 
iana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and Ohio State 
University, while the other institutions 
spent a less amount. 

The largest item under “Trust funds” 
is $585,031 (University of California.) 

A more detailed statement for land- 
grant colleges only may be found in the 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1925, No. 
44, “Land-grant Colleges, year ending 
June 30, 1925.” 


University of | 


Estimate Reduced 
On Crops of Citrus 
Fruit in South Africa 


Harvest of Filbert Nuts in 
Turkey and Italy Also Re- 
ported to Be Less 
Than in 1925. 


The Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Agriculture Eco- 
nomics, has announced reductions in the 
estimated production of South African 
citrus crops, Smyrna raisins and Italian 
and Turkish filbert nuts. While Smyrna 
figs are reported as improved, much of 
the crop will not be of export quality. 

Paragraphs relating to fruits and nuts 
mentioned above follow in full text: 

July estimates of a crop of 850,000 
cases of citrus fruit in the Union of 
South Africa, largely oranges, Were re- 
duced by 125,000 to 150,000 cases as the 
result of subsequent cold weather, ac- 
cording to reports received in the De- 
partment of Agriculture from Transvaal 
University College, Pretoria. It is said 
that the unusually dry 1925 season re- 
duced materially the 1926 crop, although 
the harvested fruit is of good quality. 
By early September shipments of navel 
oranges had practically ended, with Val- 
encias moving well. Last season 110,000 
boxes of citrus were rejected at receiv- 
ing ports as unfit against practically 
none this year. Beginning this season, 
South African fruit shipments are man- 
aged by the newly created perishable 
Products Export Control Board, which 
virtually takes the citrus business out of 
the hands of the South African Citrus 
Exchange. 

Estimate for Raisins Reduced. 


The Smyrna raisin ‘outlook is slightly 
less optimistic than previous reports in- 
dicated but the crop is generally believed 
to be large compared with last year, ac- 
cording to Consul Honaker at Smyrna. 
Latest estimates advanced by the trade 
range from 41,000 to 44,000 short tons 
compared with the previous estimate of 
44,000 to 50,000 short tons and last year’s 
final estimate of 31,970 tons. Since no 
scientific collection of statistics is in 
force estimates can only be based on 
opinions of local merchants and produc- 
ers whose ideas are sometimes influenced 
by reason of their business or economié 
relations states Consul Honaker. 

Average estimates place the 1926 
Smyrna crop of figs at 34,000 to 36,000 
short tons, according to Consul S. W. 
Honaker. 
prevailed for> several days during the 
middle of August had a very beneficial 
effect upon figs, restricting the disease 
known as “Basra” and drying up the 
spots which has occurred on some of the 
fruit. The damage that was expected 
earlier in the season has therefore been 
minimized to some extent, but a large 
percentage of the crop will not be of the 
quality desired for export to the United 
States, say the Consul. 


Filbert Crop Hurt by Weather. 


Due to unfavorable climatic conditions 
in the spring and early summer the 1926 
filbert crop of Istria, Italy, is expected 
to amount to only 40 per cent of last 
year’s crop, reports Consul Bownean at 
Trieste. Reliable figures furnished by a 
prominent dealer who has almost cop- 
plete control of the filbert market 
in Istria, place the 1925 crop at 150,000 
pounds, of which about 130,000 pounds 
were exported to the United States, ac- 
cording to the Consul. He believes the 
estimate of 60,000 pounds for the 1925 
crop, furnished by the Agricultural Bu- 
reau of the Province, to be too low. 

The 1926 filbert crop of Turkey is esti- 
mated at 100,000 bags of 176 pounds of 
shelled nuts, or hardly one-third of last 
year’s production, reports Consul Allen 
at Constantinople. The quality of the 
crop should be above that of last year, 
however, since the filbert crop is said to 
be abundant, like the olive crop, in alter- 
nate years and the year of deficient 
quantity results in better quality, ac- 
cording to the consul. 


Market prices are said to be rising, 
being quoted at 122 piasters per oke 
23% cents per pound) for the old crop 
and 125 piasters per oke (24 cents per 
pound) for the new crop f. o. b. Black 
Sea ports. 

Exports for last season amounted to 
250,000 bags out of a total production 
of 300,000 bags, states Consul Allen. 
Available stocks for export this season 
amount to 50,000 bags from_the old crop 
and 100,000 from the new or 150,000 
bags of shelled filberts in all. 


**Treasure Island” Included 
In List of Books for Boys 


The list of books reeommended by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of In- 
terior, in its public reading course, en- 


} titled “Forty Books for Boys and Girls,” 


which was reported in an article pub- 
lished in the issue of October 18 should 
have included, in addition to those listed, 
the following: 

“The Jungle Book,” by Rudyard Kip- 


| ling; “Alice in Wonderland,” by Lewis 


Carroll; “Treasure Island,’’ by Robert 


| Louis Stevenson; and “Just So Stories,” 


by Rudyard Kipling. 


Plague Causes 31 Deaths 
In Madagascar in June 


The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has just been informed that during the 
period June 16 to 30, 48 cases of plague 
with 31 deaths were reported in the Is- 
land of Madagascar, 


The occurrence was distributed in five 
provinces of the island, and according to 
the report. 30 of the cases were of the 
pneumonia type, 10 were bubonic, and 
8 septicemic. 

‘ 


The strong south wind which ; 
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Food 


Tre phinin g of Skull Practiced in Babylonia Decline Is Reported 


Thousands of Y ears Before Christian Era 


Barbers Were Surgeons of Sixteenth Century, Says Cata- 
logue of Health Exhibits in Smithsonian Institution. 


The Smithsonian Institution has 
installed a permanent sanitary and 
hygienic exhibit in what has been 
designated as Health Hall. In the 
catalogue of the exhibit is given a 
review of the progress of medicine 
and surgery from ancient times, as 
well as a presentation of modern 
achievements and discussion of 
proper methods of hygiene and 
sanitation. 

The commencement of a summary 
of the contents of the catalogue ap- 
peared in the issue of October 18. 
The summary is continued as fol- 
lows: 

Skeletons found in ancient Babylonian 
tombs indicate that trephining the skull 
was practiced thousands of years before 
the Christian era. The ancient Hindoos 
appear also to have undertaken plastic 
surgery. 

The teachings of Hippocrates (460-370 
B. C.), a famous Greek physician on 
fractures, dislocations and wounds, con- 
tain much sound surgery. The Hippo- 
cratic oath reminds us that certain oper- 
ations nowadays regularly performed 
successfully were once so dangerous that 
they were forbidden. 


As late as the Sixteenth Century most 
surgery, such as it was, was left to 
the barber, whose rank naturally was 
much inferior to that of the physician. 
Because of the successful outcome of the 
surgical treatment of his fistula, Louis 
XIV, in 1686, raised his barber-surgeon 
to nobility, and thus conferred a meas- 
ure of dignity on the practice of sur- 
gery. 

Modern surgical progress dates from 
the introduction of anaesthesia by Mor- 
ton in 1846, cleanliness by Florence 
Nightingale in 1853 and the antiseptic 
method of Lister in 1867.” 

Forks Comparatively Recent. 

Under the head of “The Good Old 
Days,” the catalogue refers to the habit 
among primitive peoples of eating out of 
a common large pot or bowl, with in- 
dividual plates practically unknown, and 
tells of table forks being first intro- 
duced into England in 1608. It says 
that even toward the end of the 
Eighteenth Century few English noble- 
men owned more than a dozen forks. 
Most persons ate with their fingers, it 
says of that period. 

It tells of the custom of passing the 
flowing bowl and how in many places 
persons still drink out of the same tin 
dipper; and of the flies once being com- 
mon in the dining rooms, carrying “filth 
on their feet and legs and wiping it 
off on exposed food. 

“The accumulation of food particles,” 
it adds, “leads to decay of the teeth and 
diseases of the gums, yet toothbrushes 
were unknown before 1700 and were not 
generally in use until much later.” 

“In many homes,” it is pointed out, 


| “even at the present time, when the 


family washes up in the kitchen prior 
to sitting down to dinner, everyone tries 
to find a clean place on the family roller 
towel. It can’t be done.” 

Under the head of “Boons to Mankind,” 
this official document says: “The dis- 
covery of virtues of opium is “shrouded 
in mystery and obscurity,” but “the re- 
lief of pain made possible by its use 
constitutes it an inestimable blessing.” 

Peruvian bark (the bark of cinchona 
trees), introduced into Europe in 1632, 
is the source of quinine, that wonderful 
specific against malaria. 

Smallpox vaccination introduced in 
1796 has practically wiped out that dread* 
disease from civilized countries. 

The catalogue refers in this connection 
to anaesthetics, antiseptics, diphtheria 
antitoxin and the successful outcome of 
Paul Ehrlich’s investigations leading to 
the production of “606” (salvarsan or 
arsphenamine). 

Discussing development of diagnostic 
methods, the ctalogue, says Hippocrates, 
was first to discern, isolate and relate 
to one another the symptoms of diseases, 
so that from his descriptions such dis- 
eases became clearly recognizable. Then 
came the development of the value of 
percussion in the diagnosis of the dis- 
eases of the chest, and the devising of 
the stethoscope. 

There follows references to the dis- 
covery of the significance of albumin in 
kidney troubles, to the present methods of 
microscopical diagnosis of tumers, to the 
clinical thermometer, to the opthalmo- 
scope, to Koch and Pasteur and their bac- 
teriological investigations, to the “lum- 
bar puncture” for examining spinal fluid 
and for diagnosis of nervous diseases, to 
Roentgen’s X-rays, to Widal’s serum 
diagnosis of typhoid, and to Wasser- 
man’s achievements in examining the 
blood and spinal fluid. . 

Earlier Peoples Shunned Water. 

Harking back to ruins of elaborate 
Systems of reservoirs, aqueducts and 
fountains of the ancients, it says that 
in the Sixteenth Century famous English 
physicians warned against drinking wa- 
ter; that during the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, distinguished physicians thought it 
was harmful to drink water; that many 
cholera outbreaks in the Orient have 
been traced to drinking polluted water, 


| and that piping the water directly into 


the home is of recent origin. The value of 
storage and sedimentation in purifying 
water supply, of sunlight as a purifying 
factor and present general employment 
of liquid chlorine in purifying water sup- 
plies, are also commented upon in the 
catalogue. 

The catalogue also reviews the devel- 
opment of sewage systems, how smallpox 
has been conquered, how chills and fever, 
older than the Egyptian temple and prev- 
alent in ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
have been combatted; the development 
of the relation of the mosquito to ma- 
laria and how malaria is controlled now. 

“Treat malaria patients,’’ it says, 
“with quinine in order to kill the ma- 
larial parasites and to reduce the num- 
her preesnt in the circulating blood, so 


and cisterns should be protected, and 
that “dairy farms and milk dealers 
should be under sanitary supervision. 


1 that a biting mosquito will not be able 
to obtain any to pass on to another per- 
son. Give daily doses of quinine dur- 
ing the malaria season to all non-infected 
persons, so that any parasites intro- 
duced by the bite of an infected mos- 
quito may at once be destroyed by the 
quinine present in the blood.” 


City Water Not Always Protected. 


Under “How Typhoid Is Spread,” the 
catalogue warns that many municipal 
water supplies are not now adequately 
safeguarded; that tourists often con- 
tract typhoid fever during summer va- 
cations by drinking from polluted brooks 
and springs; that a broken water con- 
duit caused a typhoid epidemic, and it 
asserts that improper sewage disposal 
is “one of the most important problems 
for the people of this country to con- 
sider.” 

“Five per cent of those who have 
had typhoid fever,” it adds, “continue to 
harbor living typhoid bacilli,’ and may 
spread typhoid fever, especially when 
they prepare food for others. 


The catalogue says watersheds should 
be under sanitary supervision, that wells 


It adds: 


“No sick person should handle milk 
sold to the public. Except for ‘certified’ 
or ‘guaranteed’ guardes, all milke should 
be effectively pasteurized. 


“No persons who have ever had 
typhoid fever should engage in occupa- 
tions in which they handlle or prepare 
foods for others (cooks, dairymen, etc.), 
unless an examination has shown that 
he or she is not a typhoid carrier.” 

Warning is given that outdoor sani- 
tary facilities should be of fly-proof con- 
struction. 

Discussing “Health and Legislation,” 
the catalogue says: 

‘““Many States and cities in this coun- 
try have excellent health laws, but too 
often these are not obeyed and there 
is little or no machinery to enforce 
them. Better than laws in the promo- 
tion of public health is education and 
training in personal hygiene and the de- 
velopment of an educated and trained 
public opinion on all matters pertaining 
to public health.” 

Comment is made on the progress of 
health bookkeeping and of vital statis- 
tics, of “precious lives neglected,” of 
“saving child lives.”” A comparative 
statement on the chances of life are 
made under the heading, “Lives are 
Longer and Safer,’”’ as follows: 

“‘At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion a baby born here could reasonably 
expect to live to be 30 years old. In 
Lincoln’s time, out of every 100 babies 
born in the United States 20 died before 
a year had passed. 

“When the United States was 100 
years old, a baby born here could rea- 
sonably expect to live to be 40 years old. 
At the present time, a baby born in the 
United States may reasonably expect to 
live to be 58 years old. 

“Now less than 10 babies out of every 
100 born die in the first year, and in 
many towns less than half that propor- 
tion die.” 

The exhibits show a series of enlarged 
representations of parasitic enemies of 
mankind. True parasitism in which the 
parasite harms its host, such as hook- 
worm; mutulism, where there is mutual 
benefit to the parasite and its host, such 
as the colon bacilli; and commensalism, 
in which there is benefit to the parasite 
but no injury to its host. Parasites of 
man, it is stated, are vegetable and 
animal. 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 20. 


In Number of Cases 


Of Infantile Paralysis 


Increase in Measles, Typhoid, 
Scarlet Fever, Smallpox 
and Deaths From 
Pneumonia. 


The Public Health Service has an- 
nounced in & condition summary based 
on advices from State health officers, 
slight increases in incidence of scarlet 
fever, smallpox and typhoid fever for 
the week ended september 25 as com- 
pared with the corresponding week of 
last year. ; 

Marked increases in mortality from in- 
fluenza and pneumonia, and in the num- 
ber of cases of measles were reported. 
The prevalence of diphtheria was vir- 
tually the same as last year. 

Poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis, 
underwent a sharp decline in incidence. 
Health officers of 88 States reported 117 
cases of this infection for the surveyed 
week this year, while for the week ended 
September 26, 1925, there were 284 cases 
reported by the same States. 

Fatalities from influenza and pneu- 
monia reported by 90 cities, having a 
population of more than 28,900,000, were 
393 for the week of 1925, as against 295 
deaths for the same week of 1926. 

Reports from 87 States disclosed the 
existence of 793 cases of measles for 
the week ended September 25, of this 
year, as compared with 330 cases for 
the week ended September 26, 1925. Re- 
ports from 99 cities gave 211 cases for 
the week this year, and 193 for the same 
week last year. 

In spite of this increase in measles 
prevalence, Public Health Service off- 
cials orally pointed out that the condi- 
tion showed vast improvement as com- 
pared with the epidemic months in 1924 
and the early part of 1925. 

A resume of the status of other com- 
municable diseases in the United States 
for the week ended September 25 of this 
year, as compared with the correspond- 
ing week of 1925, is as follows: 

Diphtheria.—For the week ended Sep- 
tember 25, 1926, 38 States reported 1,277 
cases of diphtheria. For the week ended 
September 26, 1925, the same State re- 
ported 1,272 cases of this disease. 
Ninety-six cities, situated in all parts of 
the country and having an aggregate 
population of more than 29,600,000, re- 
ported 615 cases of diphtheria for the 
weck ended September 25, 1926. Last 
year for the corresponding week they 
reported 541 cases. The estimated ex- 
pectancy for these cities was 786 cases. 
The estimated expectancy is based on the 
experience of the last nine years, ex- 
cluding epidemics. 

Scarlet fever.—Scarlet fever was re- 
ported for the week as follows: Thirty- 
eight States—this year, 1,285 cases; last 
year, 1,018 cases; 96 cities—this year, 
452 cases; last year, 237 cases; estimated 
expectancy, 404 cases. 

Smallpox.—For the week ended Sep- 
tember 25, 1926, 38 States reported 123 
cases of smallpox. Last year for the 
corresponding week they reported 102 
cases. Ninety-six cities reported small- 
pox for the week as follows: 1926, 17 
cases; 1925, 31 cases; estimated expec- 
tancy, 22 cases. No deaths from small- 
pox were reported by these cities for the 
week this year. 

Typhoid fever—One thousand two 
hundred and thirty-eight cases of typhoid 
fever were reported for the week ended 
September 25, 1926, by 88 States. For 
the corresponding week of 1925, the same 
States reported 1,222 cases of this 
disease. Ninety-six cities reported 249 
cases of typhoid fever for the week this 
year and 248 cases for the corresponding 
week last year. The estimated expec- 
tancy for these cities was 221 cases. 
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Diplomatic 
Changes 


Conciliation Service 
Adds 13 Disputes to 
Its Docket in Week 


Eight Labor Controversies 
Adjusted of 66 Before 
Department for Con- 
sideration. 


Hugh L. Kerwin, Director of Concilia- 
tion of the Department of Labor, has 
just announced that 56 strikes and 10 
additional controversies which had not 
reached the strike stage were before the 
department for settlement in the week 
ended October 16. 

Thirteen of these cases were new dur- 
ing the period, in comparison with 10 
and nine new cases in tHe preceding 
two weeks, respectively. The new cases 
involved window cleaners, cigar makers, 
tailors, box makers, longshoremen, shoe- 
makers, clothing workers, upholsters, 
barbers, miners and textile workers. The 


| 


full text of Mr. Kerwin’s statement fol- | 


lows: 

Strike—New York City, window clean- 
ers; status, pending; cause, ask 44-hour 
week with minimug wage of $44; work- 
ers involved, 700. ; 

Strike—Denver, Colo., cigar makers; 
status, pending; cause and number of 
workers involved, not given. 

1,500 Quit Tailor Shops. 

Strike—New York City, coutourieres; 
status, adjusted; craft, tailors; cause, 
asked 40-hour week and 10 to 25 per cent 
increases; workers involved, 1,500. 

Strike—New York City; paper box 
manufacturers; status, pending; craft, 
box makers; cause and number involved, 
not given. 

sStrike—Staten Island, N. Y., 
shoremen; status, pending; cause 
number involved, not given. 

Strike—Lynn, Mass., Bond Shoe Mfg. 
Co., pending; craft, shoe makers; cause, 
alleged violation of contract; workers 
involved, 280. 

Strike—Chicago, Maras and Co.; 
status, pending; craft, fig and date 
fillers; cause and number of workers, not 
reported. 

Strike—Pittsburgh, Pa., clothing in- 
dustry; status, pending; craft, clothing 
makers; cause and numbers involved, not 
reported. 

Strike—Boston, Mass., Bay State 
Shop; status, pending; craft, upholster- 
ers; cayse, ask union shop; number of 
workers involved, not reported. 

Strike—Chicago; status, adjusted; 
craft, winfow washers; cause and num- 
ber of workers involved, not reported. 

Threatened strike—Chicago; status, 
pending; craft, barbers; cause, wages, 
hours and conditions; number of work- 
ers involved, 1,500. 

Strike—New Bedford, Mass., Dart- 
mouth Mill; status, pending; craft, tex- 
tile workers; cause and number of work- 
ers involved, not reported. 

Strike—Hocking Valley, Ohio Coal Co.; 
status, pending; craft, “miners; cause, 
wage dispute; number of workers in- 
volved, not reported. 

Adjustments Reported. 

Strike—Chicago; craft, window wash- 
ers; terms, not reported. 

Strike—New York city, coutourieres; 

terms, granted 40-hour week for eight 
months of the year with $3 per weck 
wage increase. 
_ Strikes—Chicago, the Morton Build- 
ing; craft, building trades; cause, non- 
union laborers; terms, not reported; 
number directly involved, 250. 

Strike—Columbus, Ohio, James Thea- 
ter; craft, theater workers; cause, work- 
ing conditions; terms, returned, terms 
later; workers involved, 35. 

Strike—Cleveland, Ohio, W. B. Mc- 
Allister, contractor; craft, building 
trades; cause, nonunion painters; terms, 
all union labor to be employed; number 
of workers, not reported. 

Strike\New York City; craft, bar- 
bers; cause, wages, working conditions; 
terms, returned; no change; workers in- 
volved, 400. 

Strike—Scranton, Pa.; craft, tailors; 
cause, asked $4.50 per week increase; 
terms, granted $2.50 per week increase; 
workers involved, 105. 

Controversy—Buffalo, Syracuse and 
Ithaca, N. Y.; craft, building trades; 
cause, working conditions; terms, granted 
2.5 cents per hour increase, and recog- 
nized union; workers involved, 1,300. 


President Praises 
Gen. Carlos Alvear 


long- 
and 


The Department of State has just 
made public a message sent by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to President Alvear of Ar- 
gentina and delivered by Ambassador 
Peter A. Jay, on the occasion of the re- 
cent unveiling of a monument to Gen- 
eral Carlos Alvear at Buenos Aires. Gen- 
eral Alvear for a long time was the 
diplomatic representative of Argentina 
in the United States. ¥ 

President Alvear is the grandson of 
General Alvear, and in his message, 
President Coolidge paid tribute to both. 

The full text of the department’s 
statement follows: 

The following message was delivered 
by Peter A. Jay, American Ambassador 
to the Argentine, to President Alvear 
from President Coolidge, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of a monument on Oc- 
tober 16, 1926, at Buenos Aires, in mem- 
ory of General Carlos Alvear: 

It is indeed a pleasure to extend to 
Your Excellency my sincere congratula- 
tions “upon this important and auspicious 
occasion. The great services which the 
illustrious General Carlos Alvear ren- 
dered to his country form a bright chap- 
ter in its history; and the noble tradi- 
tions of high patriotic achievement which 
his name evokes and which are so worth- 
ily, upheld by his grandson are justly a 
matter of national pride. The long resi- 


| 
| 
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Foreign | Affairs 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace ONE.] 


crude oil by Argentine wells rose 900,- 
000 barrels in 1925 over 1924. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Petroleum exports for first half of 
year reported as only three-fourths of 
total for same period last year. 
Page 8, Col. 5 
See “Labor.” , 


Packers 


Secretary of Agricultuem issues orders 
against nine livestock dealers operating 
without bond with Packers and Stock- 
yards Administration. ... Page 1, Col. 7 


Patents 


Board of Examiners reject claims for 
patent on improvement in side cur- 
tains for motor vehicles, holding lack 
of invention or anticipation. 

Page 11, Col. 4 

See “Court Decisions.” 


Pensions 


Pension roll drops 913 in September, 


the Government paying $19,120,248 to | 


pensioners during the month. 


Page 12, Col. 1 


Postal Service 


Representatives of Albany and Syra- : 


cuse, New York, confer with Postmas- 
ter General on proposal to include those 
cities in a Boston-to-Buffalq air mail 
route Page 1, Col. 4 

Station for inspection of plants and 


plant products moved to Bentonville, | 
Page 12, Col. 5 | 


Reduction announced in_ transit 
rates on parcel post to Nyasaland. 
Page 12, Col, 7 
Ban lifted against mailing radio tele- 
phone apparatus to Peru. Page 12, Col. 7 
Changes announced in railway mail 
service 
Two acting postmasters named. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Rural route changes. .Page 12, Col. 2; 


Prohibition 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue or- 


ders changes in method of applying for 
permits to purchase liquor. 


Secretary of the Treasury approves 
amendment to regulations governing de- 
natured alcohol. Page 11, Col. 1 

See “Congress,” “Court Decisions.” 


Public Health 


Continuation of summary of contents | 


of catalogue of hygiene and sanitary 
exhibit in Health Hall, Smithsonian 
Institution Page 2, Col. 5 

Summary of prevalence of diseases 
in the United States for week ending 
September 25.. ' Page 2, Col. 7 

Island of Madagascar reports 43 


cases of plague with 31 deaths, from | 


~ 9 


ss 


June 16-30 Page 


Public Utilities 


Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania asks for authority to buy 
Blairsville Telephone Company. 


Col. 4 


Page 9, Col. 1 | 


See “Supreme Court.” 


Radio 


Bureau of Standards reports devel- 
opment of capacity altimeter to tell 
aviators height above ground in feet 
when making landings. .Page 5, Col. 3 

Four new radio broadcasting sta- 
tions; changes announced for six oth- 
ers. 
See “Postal Service.” 


Railroads 


Hearing schedule for January 3, 1927, | 
to determine whether Detroit, Toledo} 


& Ironton Railroad, owned by Henry 
Ford, his wife and son, has earned ex- 
cess income subject to recapture under 
provision of Transportation Act. 
: Page1, Col. 7 
Railroad in Kentucky asks permis- 
sion to abandon short line, because 
timber has been worked out in section 
Page 13, Col. 6 
Department of Interior reviews op- 
eration of Alaska Railroad and declares 
venture is not a financial success. 


Page 13, Col. 4/| 


Mileage rates suspended on crushed 
stone from Kansas City to St. Joseph, 
Mo., to points in Kansas. Page 13, Col. 6 

Plans outlined for general investi- 
gation of Western railroad rates. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Summary of rate complaints filed 

with the I. C. C Page 9, Col. 7 


Change in Workman’s 


Page. 12, Col. 6 | 


Page 7, Col. 1 


56 BOR Tse eres Page 5, Col. 6 | 


| Reclamation 


| Executive approval given to Owyee 
'Reclamation project in Oregon and 
|Tdaho, to cost $17,715,000. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


| Science 


| Chief of Electro-Chemical Section, 
| Bureau of Standards, reports progress 
, made in chromium plating and in use 
|of electricity in annealing. 


Page 5, Col. 4 
e a 
Shipping 
| General A. C. Dalton says 50 addi- 
tional ships will have been recondi- 
| tioned and added to Shipping Board 
| Fleet before present movement ends. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Germany reported as financing ship- 
building industry of that country. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Department of Commerce reports de- 
‘cline in shipbuilding....Page 8, Col. 6 
| Report made on Panama Canal tran- 
i Page 8, Col. 6 
See “Supreme Court.” 


Supreme Court 


Supreme Court of the United States 
affirms ruling of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Washington that long- 
|shoreman injured while loading a ves- 
sel is entitled to damages under the 
law applying to seaman injured while 
on duty Page 1, Col. 1 
Supreme Court of the United States 
rules .that a longshoreman, injured 
through negligence of a fellow employe 
; while loading a vessel is entitled to sue 
‘for damageS under the law granting 
that right to seamen injured while at 
work. Page 7, Col. 2 
Supreme Court of the United States 
asked to pass on the constitutionality 
of tax levied by Illinois against for- 
leign insurance companies. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Arguments made before Supreme 
Court of the United States in cases in- 
volving fixing of gas rates by New 
York legislature. ....... Page 7, Col. 6 
Twenty-three lawyers admitted to 
practice before Supreme Court of 
United States... 66.05% Page 7, Col. 1 


| Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds that 
where land is accepted in lieu of com- 
mission, value of land above that com- 
mission is taxable gain. . Page 6, Col. 6 

Continuation of Board of Tax Ap- 
peals holding Tax Commissioner's rul- 
ing as binding on his successor. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

See “Supreme Court.” 


Territories 


See “Education.” 


Textiles 


See “Cotton,” “Labor.” 


| Trade Marks 


See “Court Decisions.” 


Trade Practices 


| Federal Trade Commission dismisses 
jown complaint against Wickwire- 
| Spencer Steel Corporation of New York 
| City Page 8, Col. 6 
| Cincinnati soap concern, accused of _ 
| unfair trade practices, challenges defini- 
|tion of castile soap or soap made ex- 
clusively of olive oil....Page 8, Col. 3 
Secretary of Agriculture issues orders 
; against nine livestock dealers operating 
| without bond with Packers and Stock- 
| yards Administration. ... Page 1, Col. 7 
| Chart outline of organization and 
functions of the Federal Trade Com- 
PIIBRRIOD 664 5.5.013 ...Page 14, Col. 3 


‘Veterans 


Director of Veterans’ Bureau makes 
public list of 15 attorneys invited to 
form legal advisory council to Bureau. 

Page 12, Col. 3 

President Coolidge approves site for 
hospital for tubercular veterans at 
Tieson, “Agths <6 scx Page 12, Col. 7 


W ater Power 


Consul General at Paris reports plans 
for development of power on Rhine by 
construction of dam and power plant 
at Kembs ...Page 13, Col. 3 


W eather 


Weather bureau inaugurates special 
report service for aviators. 


Page 5, Col. 1 








Compensation Act 


Is Asked by Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
partment of Labor, in a recently pub- 
lished statement commenting updn a 


decision of the New York Supreme Court, | 


Appellate Division, denying damages to 
an employe who claimed disability as 
the result of working under insanitary 
conditions, advocated extension of work- 
men’s compensation, whether occasioned 


due to employment, whether occasioned | 


by accident or not. 

The plaintiff declared she had _ con- 
tracted tuberculosis as the result of 
working surroundings, but the Supreme 
Court, in reversing the decision of a 
lower court, held the employe assumed 
the risk in remaining at such work. The 
full text of the bureaw’s statement fol- 
lows: 

Candy Company Involved. 

How far an employer may go in per- 
mitting insanitary conditions without 
liability for the results to his employes 
is suggested by a recent decision by the 
dence of General Alvear in the United 
States as the diplomatic representative 
of his country did much ‘to establish and 
foster the cordial relations which have 
always so happily existed between our 
two countries and left in the heart of 
the people of the United States an in- 
delible impression of his great qualities. 


New York Supreme Court, Appellate 
Diviston (Wager v. White Star Candy 
Co., 217 New York Supplement, 173). 
Frances E. Wager workéd for the candy 
company “in a damp, unsanitary, un- 
| ventilated cellar ftom June, 1924, until 
| October, 1924; from October, 1924, to 
December, 1924, she was required to 
work in a first-floor room which was not 
properly heated; she was subjected to 
| drafts, contracted a hacking cough, and 
became incapacitated.” Physicians testi- 
fied that the plaintiff was suffering from 
tuberculosis, the disease being “directly 
attributable to the plaintiff’s surround- 
ings during her working hours.” 





To be continued in the issue of 
October 20. 


Latvia Files July Report 
In Contagious Diseases 


the month of July, 1926, 
176 cases of scarlet fever were reported 
in Latvia, the United States Public 
Health Service has just been informed 
in a report detailing the incidence of 


communicable diseases in that country 
during July. ' 


During 


| 


Raymond Cox Named 


Second Secretary of 
_ Embassy at London 


State Department Announces 
Changes in Personnel of 
Diplomats and Con- 
sular Services. 


The Department of State has an- 
nounced regent changes in personnel of 
the American Foreign Service. 

The full text of the statement of the 
| Department follows: 

The following «ppointments, transfers, 
promotions, retirements, under the For- 
eign Service Reorganization Act, and res- 
ignations have occurred in the Diplomatic 
Branch of the American Foreign Service 
since September 11, 1926. 

Raymond, Cox, of New York, now de- 
tailed to Department, assigned Second 
Secretary London. 

Harold M. Deane, of Connecticut, Sec- 
ond Secretary Santiago, detailed to Val- 
paraiso as Consul. 

Franklin B. Frost, of Rhode Island, 
Vice Consul at Tangier, commissioned a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service and 
assigned Third Secretary Santo Domingo. 

Stewart Johnson, of Illinois, First Sec- 
retary Cairo, died September 10, 1926. 

H. Freeman Matthews, of Maryland, 
Third Secretary Budapest, assigned Third 
Secretary Bogota. 

H. Dorsey Newson, New York, Second 
Secretary Mexico City, assigned Second 
Secretary Warsaw. 

Gustave Pabst, of Wisconsin, Third 
Secretary Santiago, assigned Third Sec- 
retary Berlin. 

Jefferson Patterson, of Ohio, Second 
Secretary Bogota, assigned Second Secre- 
tary Constantinoplé 

Warden MeK. Wilson, of Indiana, Sec- 
ond Secretary Santo Domingo, detailed 
to Department. 

The followimg appointments, transfers, 
promotions, retirements under the For- 
eign Service Reorganization Act, and 
resignations have occurred in the Con- 
sular Branch of the American Foreign 
Service since September 11, 1926. 

Laurence S. Armstrong, of New York, 
Vice Counsul at Liverpool, assigned Vice 
Consul Messina. 

Roy W. Baker, of New York, Vice Con- 
} sul at Malaga temporarily, reassigned 

Vice Counsul Barcelona. 

Henry A. W. Beck, of Indiana, newly- 
appointed Foreign Service Officer Un- 
classified. and Vice Consul reported to 
Foreign Service School in Department. 

James E. Black, of Pennsylvania, 
newly-appointed Foreign Service Officer 
Unclassified and Vice Consul reported to 
Foreign Service School in Department. 

George H. Butler, of Illinois, newly-ap- 
pointed Foreign Service Officer Unclassi- 
fied and Vice Consul reported to Foreign 
Service Schoo! in Department. 

John M. Cabot, of Massachusetts, new- 
ly-appointed Foreign Service Officer Un- 
classified and Vice Consul reported to 
Foreign Service School in Department. 

Cabot Coville, of California, newly-ap- 

| pointed Foreign Service Officer Unclassi- 
fied and Vice Consul reported to Foreign 

Service School in Department. 

Harold M. Deane, of Connécticut, Sec- 
ond Secretary Santiago, detailed to Val- 
paraiso as Consul. 

John B. Faust, of South Carolina, new- 
ly-appointed Foreign Service Officer Un- 
classified and Vice Consul reported to 
Foreign Service School in Department. 

Walton C. Ferris, of Wisconsin, neWly- 
appointed Foreign Service Officer Unclas- 
sified and Vice Consul reported to For- 
eign Service School in Department. 

Noel H. Field, of Massachusetts, new- 
ly-appointed Foreign Service Officer Un- 
classified and Vice Consul reported to 
Foreign Service School in Department. 

Harold D. Finley, of New York, Consul 
detailed to Patras temporarily, returned 
to Naples. 

Franklin B. Frost, of Rhode Island, 
Vice Consul at Tangier, commissioned a 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service and 
assigned Third Secretary Santo Domingo. 

Clarence E. Gauss, of Connecticut, 
Consul General at Tientsin, detailed to 
Shanghai temporarily. 

William M. Gwynn, of California, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un., and Vice- 
Consul reported to Foragn Service 
School in Department. 

Lawrence Higgins, of Massachusetts, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and Vice 
Consul, reported to Foreign Service 
School in Department. 

George F. Kennan, of Wisconsin, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un., and Vice 
Consul, reported to Foreign Service 
School in Department. 

John B. Ketcham, of New York, newly 
appointed F. S. 0. Un. and Vice Consul, 
reported to Foreign £ervice School in 
Department. 

Robert D. Longyear, of Massachus- 
setts, Consul, detailed to Lucerne tem- 
porarily. ~ 

Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey, 
Consul at Helsingfors, assigned Consul 
La Paz. 

Gordon P. Merriam, of Massachusetts, 

' newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and Vice 

Consul, reported to Foreign Service 

School in Department. 

Paul W. Meyer, of Colorado, Language 
Officer at Peking, promoted in Unclassi- 
fied Grade to $2.750. 

John R. Minter, of South Carolina, 
Consul at Breslau, detailed to Coblenz 
temporarily. 

George R. Paschal, of Florida, Vice 
Consul Chungking, promoted in Unclassi- 
fied Grade to $2,750. 

Hugh F. Ramsay, of New York, newly 
appointed F. S. 0. Un. and Vice Consul 
reported to Foreign Service School in 
Department. 

Samuel Reber, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and Vice 
Consul reported to, Foreign Service 
School in Department. 

Horace Remillard, of Massachusetts, 
Consul at Horta, detailed to Tangier. 

Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and Vice 
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Industrial 


Disputes 


Lumber Mills, Coal Mines and Textile Plants | Fatality Rate Amor 


In South Reported as Increasi 


Summary of Employment Conditions Also Shows Greater 
Activity in Oil and Chemical Industries. 


The full text of a summary, is- 
sued by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, on the 
employment situation throughout the 
country in September, is continued 
below. The first section, printed in 
the issue of October 16, told of im- 
proved conditions in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States. In 
the second section, printed in the 
issuc of Ocfober 18, conditions in the 
West North Central and South At- 
lantic districts were reviewed. The 
full text continues: 


East South Central District: Ken- 
tucky—A gradual increase in the de- 
mand for industrial labor was noticeable 
in a number of the major industries 
throughout the State during September, 
but some idle unskilled labor is still ap- 
parent. Employment at the coal mines 
increased and a slight shortage of miners 
is reported. Almost all lumber mills re- 
porting are running on full-time. sched- 
ules, but some slight decrease in employ- 
ment was made during the month and a 
surplus of labor is evident. An increase 
in forces engaged in the textile industry 
was observed and full-time operations 
prevail, but some unemployment is re- 
ported among these workers. Miscel- 
laneous industries, paper and printing 
establishments, food and kindred prod- 
ucts plants, cigar-manufacturing plants, 
department stores, tanneries, and the 
iron and steel industry increased the 
forces engaged. Beverage-manufacturing 
plants made some seasonal reductions. 
Building construction continues active 
and there is no surplus of labor in any 
of the building lines; however, there 
seems to be a sufficient supply available 
in all of the larger centers. Highway 
construction, which has given employ- 
ment to large numbers of unskilled work- 
ers during the spring and summer 
months, continued brisk during Septem- 
ber, but is expected to show a decrease 
in the coming months. A shortage of 
farm hands is reported in some sections. 

Tennessee—The outstanding feature of 
September was the marked improvement 
in the coal-mining industry. Working 
forces were increased.and a shortage of 
miners is reported from the mines of 
the eastern fields. Activities in the 
textile industry, which have heen at a 
standstill for the past few months, 
showed a marked improvement and the 
Consul reported to Foreign Service 
School in Department. 

Thomas F. Sherman, of Massachusetts, 
newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and Vice 
Consul reported to Foreign Service 
School in Department. 

Robert L. Smyth, of California, Vice 
Consul at Tientsin, assigned Vice Consul 
Hankow. 

Edward J. Sparks, of New York, com- 
missioned a Foreign Servéce Officer Un- 
classified and a Vice Consul and assigned 
Vice Consul Valparaiso. 

Arthur F. Tower, of New York, Vice 
Consul at Danzig temporarily reas- 
signed Vice Consul Warsaw. 

William T. Turner, of Georgia, Vice 
Consul at Yokohama, promoted in Un- 
classified Grade to $2,750. 

Samuel W. Washington, of West Vir- 
ginia, newly appointed F. S. O. Un. and 
Vice Consul reported to Foreign Serv- 
ice School in Department. 

Non-Career Service. 

Gerald W. Bahl, of California, Vice 
Consul and clerk Guadalajara, appointed 
Vice Consul and clerk Saiina Cruz tem- 
porarily. 

LeRoy F. Beers, of New York, clerk 
at San Salvador, appointed Vice Consul 
there. 

Carl Birkeland, 
Copenhagen, appointed Vice 
there. 

Gordon L. Burke, of Georgia, Vice 
Consul and Clerk Ranking temporarily, 
reappointed Vice Consul and_ clerk 
Hankow. ' 

Thomas E. Burke, of Massachusetts, 
Vice Consul and Clerk Malmo, appointed 
Vice Consul and Clerk Goteborg. 

Arthur W. Burrows, of Chile, ap/ 
pointed Consular Agent at Coquimbo, 
Chile. 

Walter T. Costello, of California, Vice 
Consul and Clerk Melbourne temporarily, 
reappointed Vice Consul and Clerk Syd- 
ney, New South Wales. 

Robert C. Coudray, of District of 
Columbia, Clerk at Hankow, appointed 
Vice Consul there. 

Edward C. Cropper, of Kentucky, clerk 
at Seville, appointed Vice Consul there. 

Thomas R. Flack, of TIllinois, Vice 
Consul and Clerk Bremen temporarily, 
reappointed Vice Consul and Clerk 
Vienna. 

George L. Fleming, of Missouri, Vice 
Consul and Clerk Stoke on Trent tem- 
porarily, reappointed Vice Consul and 
Clerk Bradford. 

Owen W. Gains, of Georgia, Vice Con- 
sul and Clerk Nuevitas, appointed Vice 
Consul and Clerk Nassau temporarily. 

Henry G. Krausse, of Texas, Vice Con- 
sul and Clerk San Luis» Potosi tempo-. 
rarily, reappointed Vice Consul and 
Clerk Matamoros. 

Kenneth C. Krentz, of Iowa, Clerk at 
Hongkong. appointed Vice Consul there. 

William D. MacBride, of Canada, ap- 
pointed Consul Agent at Whitehore, 
Yukon Territory. 

R. Alan Reed, of Texas, Clerk at 
Guayaquil, appointed Vice Consul there. 

Helmut Ripperger, of New York, Vice 
Consul and Clerk, Bremenhaven, tem- 
porarily, reappointed Vice Consul and 
Clerk, Bremen. 

Albert W. Scott, of Missouri, Vice 
Consul and Clerk, Leeds, temporarily, 
appointed Vice Consul and Clerk Hull. 

William P. Shockley, of Delaware, 
Vice Consul and Clerk, Genoa, appointed 
Vice Consul and Clerk, Turin, tempo- 
rarily. 

H. Armistead Smith, of District of 
Columbia, Vice Consul and Clerk, Brus- 


of Illinois, clerk at 
Consul 


; Sels, appointed Vice Consul and Clerk, 


Birmingham. 


forces employed were considerably in- 
creased. More mills are running on full- 
time schedules than heretofore, with 
«some overtime operations reported. How- 
ever, some surplus of textile workers is 
still apparent. The majority of the 
lumber mills of the State are operating 
full time. Food and kindred products 
plants, chemical manufacturing plants, 
furniture manufacturers, the iron and 
steel industry, miscellaneous industries, 
and metal and metal-products 
other than iron and steel increased their 
working forces. Building in all of the 
principal centers continues very active, 
and this class of labor geems to be well 
employed. The farm-ldbor supply is re- 
ported plentiful. 

Alabama—There is sufficient employ- 
ment offered in most localities in this 
State to fully employ the resident supply 
of labor, with the exception of a slight 
surplus of unskilled workers in one or 
two sections. Nearly all the major in- 
dustries report increased activity and 
working forces. A very satisfactory in- 
crease was made during the last 30 days 
in the forces employed in textile mills, 
with most of these concerns running full 
time, and the labor supply and demand 
are very well balanced. An increase in 
employment was made at the coal mines 


} and a sight shortage of coal miners is 


| 


reported. Lumber mills report a small 
shortage of unskilled help. The iron and 
steel industry; cottonseed-oil mills: food 
and kindred product plants; stone, glass, 
and clay product plants; and chemical 
manufacturing plants made substantial 
gains in employment. Railroad repair 
shops registered some reductions. Build- 
ing is very active in the larger cities and 
towns and is giving full employment to 
these tradesmen. A shortage of cotton 
pickers exists in some sections. 


Farms Absorb Surplus Labor. 

Mississippi—The heavy demand for 
cotton pickers throughout this State dur- 
ing September has almost entirely ab= 
sorbed the surplus of unskilled labor 
that previously existed. There was some 
improvement in the textile industry, but 
no noticeable increase made in employ- 
ment; however, the large demand for 
farm help has taken a considerable num- 
ber of workers from this industry and 
a shortage is reported from some sec- 
tions. Full-time operations prevail 
among the lumber mills and a slight 
shortage of labor is reported from some 
of these mills. Cottonseed-oil mills 
started operations during the month, em- 
ploying many workers. Beverage-man- 
ufacturing plants and the iron and steel 
industry report some decrease in em- 
ployment. Building continues active and 
this class of labor appears to be very 
well employed. 

West South Central District: Louisi- 
ana—An increase in the demand for in- 
dustrial labor was noted during the last 
30 days. All textile mills reporting are 
running on full-time schedules and forces 
employed were increased during Septem- 
ber. Full-time operations are reported 
from practically all lumber mills 
throughout the State, although some 
slight decrease in employment was made 
during the month. A shortage of labor 
is reported in this industry, caused by 
the demand for cotton pickers and labor 
for the rice harvest. Oil refineries op- 
erating full time. Railroad repair shops 
and food and kindred products plants 
made gains in forces. Paper and print- 
ing establishments and several miscel- 
laneous industries registered some reduc- 
tions. There is quite a demand for help 
to work in the sugar-cane fields and a 
shortage is ‘noticeable in many sections. 
There are 480 miles of highway con- 
struction under way at a total value of 
$5,750,000, employing approximately 
3,200 workers, with sufficient*labor avail- 
able. Building continues very active 
throughout the State, offering full em- 
ployment to this class of labor. 

Lumber Mills in Arkansas Active. 

Arkansas—There was a very substan- 
tial increase in employment in lumber 
mills during the month, with the ma- 
jority reporting full-time schedules, and 
the labor supply and demand are very 
well balanced. A slight increase in em- 
ployment was observed ameng textile 
mills throughout the State and at the 
coal mines. A shortage of miners is 
reported in some sections. Paper and 
printing establishments, the iron and 
steel industry, and food and -kindred 
products plants made additions to forces. 
The farm-labor supply is reported suf- 
ficient to meet demands. 

Oklahoma+Very little unemployment 
exists throughout this State, as indus- 
trial activities are progressing at a 
higher rate and the major industries in- 
creased their forces during September. 
Employment at the coal mines increased 


and no surplus of this class of help is | 


evident. Lumbey mills are operating 
full time, with some increase in employ- 


ment, and the labor supply and demand | © 


are well balanced. Textile mills in- 
creased operating time and forces en- 
gaged during September as compared 
with August. Miscellaneous industries, 
paper and printing establishments, and 
oil-well supply manufacturing plants 
made adidtions to forces and report full- 
time operations. Food and kindred 
products plants and beverage-manu- 
facturing plants show some slight re- 
ductions in employment. Oil refineries 
increased operations. Lead and zine 
mining is steadily increasing; the iabor 
supply sufficient to meet the demand. 
Texas—The labor surplus in this State 
has been almost entirely absorbed due to 
the upward trend in general industrial 
activities and the increased demand for 
farm labor. renee in employ- 
ment were reported in m&ny of the major 
industries. : Although almost all lumber 
mills are on full-time schedules, there 
was a slight decrease in forces employed. 
An increase in forces was made during 
the month; and full-time operations pre- 
vail in the textile industry. Miscella- 
neous industries, the iron and steel in- 


plants | 











ng Operations) Weta] Mine Worke ‘ 


Higher During 192 


Non-Fatal Injuries in 19; ; 
Total Practically Same | 
Number as in Year 


1923. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Dep 
ment of Commerce issued a statement 
October 4 relative to the fatal and nom 
fatal accident rates among metal mix 
employes in the United States durin} 
the calendar year 1924. The statemen 
says there were 418 deaths and 83,1 
nonfatal ‘‘lost-time” accidents as the 
slult of accidents at mines producin 
metals and nonmetallic minerals excep 
fuels in that year. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Bulletin 264, ‘‘Metal-Mine Accident 
in the United States during the calend 
year 1924,’ by W. W. Adams, has 
cently been issuéd by the Bureau o 
Mines, Department of Commerce. Aé¢ 
cidents at mines producing metals a 
nonmetallic minerals (except fuels) i 
the United States in the calendar ye 
1924 resulted in 418 deaths and 33,11 
nonfatal “lost-time” accidents, accord 
ing to retyrns from operating companie} 
to the Bureau of Mines. A lost-tim 
accident is one that disables an emplo} 
beyond the day on which the acciden 
occurred. 

The fatality rate, 3.51 per 1,000 306 
day employes, was 0.50 per 1,000 highe} 
than the rate for the previous yea 
mainly because of the loss of 41 lives i 
the Milford mine flood in Minnesota of 
February 5, 1924. The nonfatal in 
jury rate, 278 per 1,000 employes, wa 
not materially different from the rate 
of 275 for the previous year. 

The fatality rate for the industry 
a whole has shown a downward trend 
since 1911, the first yedr for whic 
figures are available. In that year thi 
death rate was 4.45; it was reduced 
3.89 by 1915 and showed an averag 
of 4.01 for the 5-year period 1911-1915) 
For the next 5 years, 1916-1920, th 
average rate was 3.70, representing 
reduction of 8 per cent. During t 
full 10-year period, 1911-1920, th 
average death rate was 3.85. 

The industry employed 123,128 men im 
1924, which is almost identical with t 
number (123,279) of men working at th 
mines in the preceding year. The work 
ing time was equivalent to 35,734,008 
man-shifts, a decline of about 2 per cen 
from the year before, and the ope 
tions for the year averaged 290 work 
days per man, a reduction of seven day 
per man. Underground and open-pit op 
erations showed an increase in the in 
jury and death rates as compared with 
1923, while surface shops and yard 
showed a ‘eduction in the rates. 

When the fatality rates were examined 
according to the principal metals pro 
duced by the mines, they showed tha 
nonmetallic mineral mines were the only 
group reporting a low fatality rate in 
1924. The greatest reduction in non 
fatal injury rates was for lead and zing 
mines in the Mississippi Valley and fo 
nonmetallic mineral mines in variou 
States. sia 

Of the 33,536 accidents reported dut 
ing the year, including the 418 death 
previously referred to, the return 
showed that 10 injuries resulted in per. 
manent total disability, 402 in perma 
nent partial disability, 8,398 in tem- 
porary disability exceeding 14 days, and 
24,308 in temporary disability not ex 
ceeding 14 days but lasting beyond th 
day on which the accident occurred. 


Earnings of Labor | 
Decline 1.1 Per Cent 


The full text of a report issued 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
on earnings of employes in Septem- 
ber, as compared with August and 
with September, 1925, is continued ~ 
below. The first section was printed 
in the issue of October 18 and showed 
an increase of 5.2 per/cent in em- ~ 
ploye’s earnings in the year. The full 
text continues: 

All of the textile industries, except 
cotton goods, have fallen off as.to em 
ployment in the year’s time, the out 
standing decreases having been in 
millinery, silk, women’s clothing, woolen 
goods, shirt, and carpet industries. Othe: 
marked decreases in this comparisom 
were in the ice cream, sugar, lumb 
(millwork), and cigar industries. a 

The year’s time has brought abou! 
improved employment conditions in seven] 
of the nine Geographic Divisions, th 
East South Central and Pacific Divisie 


; alone showing decreased employment. 


Per capita earnings in all industi 
combined decreased 1.1 per cent in § 
tember as compared with August. 

In September 7,506 establishment 
reported an average of 98 per cent of} 
full-time operation and an average 
88 per cent of a normal full force of 
employes these averages indicating 
gain over August reports of 1 per ce 
in each item. 
dustry, paper and printing esta” 
ments, food and kindred products » 


‘ 
ttn 


chemijcal plants, oil refir>ries co 
oil mills, cigar man OTs 
compresses, and leather 
additions to their working forces du 
September. Stone and clay p 
ucts plants registered some reduction, 
though building construction has fal 
off to some extent during the last | v 
months, building-trades men seem to 
steadily employed on work already und 
way. A considerable shortage of ¢€ 
pickers has been felt during the 
days. ‘ oes ; ae 
To be continued in the issxe 0 


October 20. 
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ket for Cheese 
) ready, With Trade 
Ih Large Lots Quiet 


seipts for Week Ended 
‘Oct. 16 Hold Ground, but 


Figures for Year Are 
Below 1925. 


‘The Bureau of Agriculturai Economics 
the Department of Agriculture, in its 
w of the cheese markets for the 
sek ended October 16, has just re- 
rted a generally steady trend, with in- 


Leations that the price level had been | 


anced as far as conditions permitted. 
". states that the storage holdings as of 
Pctober 1 were lower than a year ago. 
| The full text of the report follows: 
! During the week ending October 16 
ke e cheese markets were generally con- 
Sjered steady. Trade was rather quiet 


in car-lot business, although small or- | 


Ss rs were of sufficient volume to move 
) onsiderable quantities of cheese. 
It will be remembered that the mar- 


"et has been following an upward course | 


or several weeks which culminated in 
advance of % cent to 1 ie on the 
eese boards ‘of October 
“vices were the ones effective sie trad- 
lag during the week under review and 
soon became apparent that for the 
fime at least the general sentiment was 
hat the price level had been advanced as 
ar as conditions permitted. Not that 


the higher prices were not supported but | 
ather that margins over board prices | 


yere more narrow than has been the case 
or several weeks. 


Car-Lot Business Slow. 

On carload lots margins of 42 cent 
| vere reported obtainable although some 
lourchases were reported at % cent 
fever. Even at these figures car-lot 
P usiness was slow and this in itself is 
| s00d and sufficient indication that the 
Pnarket tone had lost its firmness and 
"vas no more than steady. On small 
ot sales margins of % cent to 1 cent 


vere obtained with Square Prints, which | 


nave been in short supply and firm, 
wing 1% cents to 14 cents. 

». But in spite of the slow trade on 

harge lots most dealers regarded the 


situation as steady and this was borne | : ; 
| according to quotations cabled by Mr. 


out by the action taken at the cheese 
soard meetings at Plymouth, Wis., on 
Yectober 15. Prices showed no change 
with the execption of a fraction ad- 
rance on the Farmers’ Call Board. 
Receipts at the Wisconsin warehouses 
ire holding up fairly well. Little 
thange is noted from week to week, al- 
\shough arrivals this year are still below 
shose of a year ago by a fair-sized mar- 


n. 
Weather conditions have become 
‘lightly more favorable than was. the 
Pease a week or so ago. 


for a time. 


; 


Expect Drop in Output. 
Receipts since the first of the year 


fare considerably lighter than in 1925, and | 
production this | ; ; 
| per barrel in the previous week. 


chis indicates a lighter 
year. This is interesting particularly be- 


tause it is the first set back to a series | 


of regular increases since 1921. 

The storage report as of October 

giving holdings for the entire United 
States, was released during the week un- 
der review. The total holdings of Amer- 
fican cheese were found to be 77,823,000 
‘pounds. A year previous the holdings 
were, 78,582,000 pounds, indicating a 
Pshortage this year of nearly 1,000,000 
| pounds. 
Of course, a million pounds one way 
for the other does not make any differ- 
hence, but this worthy of note be- 
because for the first time in 1926 storage 
wholdings do not exceed those of com- 
fparable months in 1925. 

With production lighter and 
Mholdings now also lighter there is some 


is 


Preason to conclude that the market posi- | 


ftion from a statistical standpoint has a 
firm foundation. 


Stereopticon Used 


To Inform Farmers. 


culture Uses Device for 
Demonstration. 


In a statement just issued, the 
Department of Agriculture revealed that 
the stereopticon is being used in dem- 
onstrating varying phases of agricul- 


and elsewhere. 

The statement was concerned 
fuse of stereopticon views in 
|the effect on other crops of the growing 
of hairy vetch. 
bgtatement follows: 

The showing on stereopticon slides of 
— scenes of better farming practices 

operation in his county has been 
found by County Agent W. R. 
geed, of Russell County, Ala., 
wery effective in his work. The most 
extensive use he has made of the 
Btereopticon so far has been the show- 
; of a set of slides of hairy vetch 


Turnip- 
to be 


ing grown and the effect which the 


wing of this crop has had on follow- 
crops. 
_ For some time this county agent has 


mn giving special attention to hairy 
Fetch, 


Fin various parts of the country had 
Planted it and turned it under and then 


, Planted # crop, usually cotton or corn. 
Last year a considerable number of 
the farmers in the,county visited these 
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then returned later to see the crops 


| which followed. But there were a great 
many more who did not get out to see 
the demonstrations and these particu- 
| larly he wanted to reach. 
This year photographs were taken at 
different stages of the demonstrations, 
and about 20 stereopticon slides were 
made. These slides show the planting 
of hairy vetch seed; the vetch at dif- 
ferent stages of growth; the vetch being 
turned under: and then the corn and 
cotton which were planted after it, 
featuring especially the mature cotton 
and corn in comparison with that grow- 
ing on similar land where no vetch had 
been plowed under. 

Slides are selected from the collec- 
tion which have special local interest in 
the particular neighborhood where they 
are shown; that is, as far as possible 
those showing the work of farmers 
known to the people of the locality are 
featured. 

Mr. Turnipseed has found that a 


series of slides shown in this way is 
| 


almost as effective as a field meeting, 
if not quite. Other county agents in 
Alabama are preparing sets of slides 


| on different subjects which they are em- 
| phasizing in their counties. 





Prices for American 





These | 





e This may pos- | to $7.30 per barrel last week. 
jibly restrict further, material decreases 


| show 


1, | 
| York Rhode Island 


storage | 


with | 
showing | 


The full text of the | 


| ers. 


| with the 


Apples Are Lower 


In Liverpool Market 


Most Varieties Reported as 
Being Sold at 50 Cents to 
$1 Under Quotations of 
Previous Week. 


The Bureau of Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, reporting on 


the British apple market, has just an- | 
nounced that prices from most Ameri- | 
can apples on the Liverpool auction mar- 

adaptable for actyal settlement and farm 


ket on October 13 ranged from 50 cents 
to $1 below prices for the preceding 
week on both boxed and barreled sup- 
plies. 
follows: 

Prices paid for most varieties of 
American apples on the Liverpool auc- 


| the Interior and the 
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Owyhee Reclamation Project in Oregon and Idaho 


Is Given Final Approval by President Coolidge 


Plans Are Outlined 
By Secretary Work 


Construction Is Estimated to 
Cost $17,715,000 and Be 
Completed in 5 Years. 


The Department of thesInterior has 
made public a statement announcing 
that, with official approval October 12 by 
President Coolidge of the construction of 
the Owyhee reclamation project in the 


| States of Oregon and Idaho final author- 


ity had been conferred to go ahead with 
the work. The project will cost, when 
completed, $7,715,000. 

Dr. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior, submitted a written memorandum 
as a basis for President Coolidge’s ap- 
proval of the project. Secretary Work 
reported that the project was feasible, 
adaptable for actual settlement and farm 
homes, and would probably return its 
costs to thé Government, in accordance 
with the terms of the reclamation law 
enacted at the last session of Congress. 

The statement of the Department of 
memorandum of 
Secretary Work, in full text, are as fol- 
lows: 

“Final authority has been issued to the 
Interior Department for the construction 
of the Owyhee reclamation project 
located in the States of Oregon and 
Idaho with the official approval of the 
project yesterday by the President. 


Costs of Construction 
To Be Reimbursed 
“The ,President’s approval: was based 


on a written finding by the Secretary of 
the Interior that the project was feasible, 


homes, and would probably return its 
costs to the United States, in accordance 


| with the terms of the new xeciamation 


The full text of the anouncement | 


law recently passed by Congress. 
“In making his recommendation, the 


Secretary explained that construction of 
| the. project was in accordance with the 


tion for October 13 were from 50 cents | 


to $1 below those of the preceding week 
on both boxed and barreled varieties, 


Edwin Smith, the Department’s fruit 
specialist in Europe. Virginia Delicious 
this week topped the market for bar- 


graded 2-inch fruit selling at from 
$5.72 to $6.93 per barrel as against 
$6.08 to $7.06 per barrel last week. 
Virginia Jonathans experienced a great | 
slump after having topped the market 
for the past several weeks. A-2%-inch 
fruit of that variety brought only $4.01 
per barrel as against a range of $4.99 
Vir- 


some advance, 
Davis selling at $7.06 as against $5.35 
per barrel last week, and ungraded 2- 


inch Grimes Golden bring $3.995 to | has been appraised by a competent board 


$5.35 as compared with $4.14 to $5.23 


There were only light supplies avail- 
able of Virginia Grimes Golden, Stay- 
man Winesaps, Ganos, Delicious, 
Greenings, Oregon 
Yellow Newtowns and Idaho Grimes Gol- 
den. Only moderate supplies of Vir- 
ginia Ben Davis and Jonathans and 
Washington Jonathans were available 
during the week. Virginia York Impe- 
rials, however, were in Heavy supply. 
The demand for this variety was good in 
spite of heavy supplies and although con- 
dition was only generally fair, ungraded 


New | settlers. 


policy of the department of making ex- 
penditures from the Reclamation Fund 
for the completion of old projects on 
their merits that are already settled or 


| partially settled and would attract set- 


tlers, rather than building new projects. 
“He pointed out that the Owyhee 


| project comprises about 124,000 acres of 


| 


| ie | irrigable land. 
reled varieties but at lower levels, un- | : 


Of this amount 54,000 
acres or more than one-third is settled, 
improved and now being irrigated. 
“These lands are included in two or- 
ganized districts, one of which is irri- 
gated from the Snake River by means of 
pumps and the other from the Owyhee 
ditch. Both are without sufficient water 
supply. The construction of the project 
will result in making the supply of irri- 


- : 7 | gation water sufficient for these lands. 
ginia Ben Davis and Grimes Golden | 


A-2%-inch Ben | 


In addition, 
acres of new 


there are about 70,000 
land covered with sage 


| brush and desert cactus which will be 


brought 


under the project. This land 


| which has fixed a selling price of $7.42 


per acre for it and contracts have been 
made with the landowners to adhere to 
these prices in selling the land to new 


“Settlers allotted the public land on 


| the project will be selected and required 
| to have some capital and farming experi- 


2-inch fruit sold readily at from $4.56 | 


to $5.84 per barrel as against $4.62 to 
$5.84 per barrel last week. There was 
also a good demand for Virginia De- 
licious, Washington Jonathans and Ore- 
gon Yellow Newtowns. 
Virginia Ben Davis, Grimes Golden, Stay- 
man Winesaps, Jonathans, New York 
Rhode Island Greenings and Idaho 
Grimes Golden was only moderate, while 


| Virginia Ganos were in slow demand. 


Virginia Grimes Golden and Jonathans 
were in ggnerally poor condition. The 


fact that only light supplies of Grimes | 


Golden were available no doubt explains 
the fact that quotations on that variety 


| this week were about the same as last 
| week. 


Agent’ of Department of Agri- | 


It is a specially noteworthy fact 


mentioned as being in moderate or slow | 


demand during the past week ranged 
from poor to only generally fair. There 
were many slacks in all barreled varie- 
ties, says Mr. Smith. 


‘Storage of Cotton 


tural problems, just as the lated devised | 
radio is being used to broadcast agri- | 
cultural information and the airplane to | 
dust infected fields in the cotton belt | 


Urged to Aid South 


Planters’ Representatives Con- 


fer With Chairman of Presi- 
dent’s Committee. 


[Continued From Page 1.} 
“coordinating the existing agencies of 
the government” in affording the best 


possible cooperation with cotton plant- | 
Regarding the plan projected by | 


the spokesmen for the Memphis confer- 
ence, Mr. Meyer said no authority 


the solution of the problem, but that 
some plan eventully will be worked out, 
committee acting in an ad- 
visory capacity. 


credit for cotton planters was 


“ample” 
in the South. 





The President’s Cotton Committee, in | 
Meyer, is composed of | 


addition to Mr. 
Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury; Sec- 


| retary of Commerce Hoover and Secre- 
Piields to see the vetch growing and | 


tary of Agriculture Jardine. 


ence. Provision will be made for giving 
beginners practical advice in irrigation 
farming with the result that farm devel- 
opment on the project will eliminate 
some of the difficulties experienced on old 
projects in the past. 

“The Secretary announced that the 
total estimated cost of the Owyhee proj- 
ect amounted to $17,715,000. He stated 
that it will be built over a period of 
years and together with a number of 


_ | old projects in the course of completion 
The demand for | \ould exhaust the probable 


income of 
the reclamation fund for some years. 

“For the past five years the net ac- 
cruals to the reclamation fund available 
for the building of Seodente have aver- 


cally impossible to wateatatie a con- 
struction of new projects. The secre- 
tary said that the department had been 


Grain Report Made 


that the condition of all of the varieties | 


On Storage Stocks 


| Commercial Stores Are Given 


in Principal Markets as 
of October 16. 


The weekly report of ie stocks of 


| gain in store in the trading channels 
| of the principal markets given out on 


had | 
been given to President’s Cotton Com- | 
mittee to approve or veto any plan for | 


He added that the cot- | 
| ton men had eXpressed the view that 
Following his advice, farmers | 





October 18 by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, of the 
of Agriculture follows in full: 


The commercial stocks of grain in 


| store and afloat at the principal mar- 
| kets of the United States at the close | 


of the week ending October 16, 1926, 
according to reports to the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, were as fol- 
lows: 

Wheat, 80,272,000 bushels; rye, 12,- 
102,000 bushels; corn, 17,738,000 
bushels; barley, 4,884,000 bushels; oats, 
50,727,000 bushels; flax, 1,640,000 
bushels, 

Stocks of Canadian grain in store in 
bond in the United States markets: 

Wheat, 5,352,445 bushels; rye, 919,- 
000 bushels; barley, 1,576,000 bushels; 
oats, 199,000 bushels; flax, 7,000 
bushels. 

Stocks of United States grain in store 
in Canadian markets: 

Wheat, 1,408,000 bushels; rye, 2,- 
866,000 bushels; corn, 971,000 bushels; 
barley, 586,000 bushels; oats, 959,000 


, bushels. 


\ 


Department | 


| 


| 


| 


asked to construct new projects including 
divisions of old projects at a total esti- 
mated cost of $106,289,060 despite the 
fact that the available receipts to the 
reclamation fund declined $2,952,000 last 
year.” 


Memorandum Submitted 
By Secretary of Interior 

Secretary Work’s memorandum, as set 
out in a letter addressed to,the Presi- 
dent, is as follows: 

“October 9, 1926 

“The President, 

“The White House. 

“My dear Mr. President: 

“Section 4 of the Act of June 25, 
1910 (36 Stat., 835) provides in effect 
that after the date of that act no irri- 
gation project to be constructed under 
the Act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat., 388) 
and acts amendatory thereof or supple- 
mentary thereto shall be undertaken un- 


less and until the project shall have ! 


been recommended by the Secretary of 
the Interior and approved by the direct 
order of the President. 

“Subsection B. Section 4, Act of De- 
cember 5, 1924 (45 Stat., 701), provides 
as follows: 

“‘That no new project or new division 
of a project shall be approved for con- 
struction or estimates submitted therefor 
by the Secretary until information in de- 
tail shall be secured by him concerning 
the water supply, the engineering fea- 
tures, the cost of construction, land 


prices, and the probable cost of develop- 
| ment, and he shall have made a finding in | 


writing, that is is feasible, that it is 
adaptable for actual settlement and farm 
homes, and that it will probably return 
the cost thereof to the United States.’” 

“The various features requiring 
vestigation and report under Subsection 
B, Section 4, Act of December 5, 1924, 
supra, will be discussed in the order in 
which presented in that subsection, as 
follows: 


Sources of Water Supply 
Described by Dr. Work 

Source—Owyhee River. Has a mean 
annual flow of 1,004,000 acre-feet, the 
maximum yearly flow being 2,300,000 
acre-feet and m'nimum 350,000 acre-feet. 
Small summer f{ ow fully used by Owyhee 
Ditch which rec :ires supplemental water. 

“Future depletion by unstream de- 
velopments amounting to 30,000 acre- 
feet annually allowed for. Project re- 
quirements 636,000 acre-feet annually, 
including Owyhee Ditch lands. 

“Shortages in period of 21 years, 54 
per cent 1924, 16 per cent 1915, 11 per 
cent 1905. 

“The shortages referred to above are 
based on the assumption that the maxi- 
mum acreage will be irrigated, and may 
be eliminated by decrease of acreage. 
If there is no increase of acreage, it 
would be possible to increase the water 


in- | 








| will appropriate the necessary money. 
; completed in 1932, 


supply by raising the height of the dam | 


a few feet and increasing the carry- 
over capacity, which could be done at 
slightly greater expense. 

“Storage capacity—Dead storage for 


diversion elevation 406,000 acre-feet; live | 


storage 595,000 acre-feet at 
ground Reservoir Site. 


Hole-in 


Engineering Features 
Given Consideration 


“Storage-Diversion Dam. — Concrete 
arch, 350 feet high above foundation, 600 


Authority Is Given 
To Make Contracts 


Undertaking to Supply Water 
for Irrigation of 54,000 
Acres of Farm Land. 


ent water supply. Fifty-four thousand 
acres, or more than one-third of the 
land in the project is therefore settled, 
improved, and is now being irrigated. 

“The unsettled, unimproved, excess 
lands of this project have been ap- 
praised by a competent board which has 
fixed an average selling price of $7.42 
per acre for all lands of the project 
and-an average of $10.20 an acre for 
the irrigable portion thereof. The con- 
tracts with the districts and individual 
landowners require that these prices be 
adhered to in selling excess land to new 
settlers. 

“Settlers who are allotted public 
land will be required to have 
capital and farming experience. 


plication of these princples in settling 
this project will tend to eliminate some 
of the obstacles to farm devlopment of 
the past. 


some 


Facts Tend to Show 
Feasibility of Project 

The foregoing data justify, the con- 
clusion that the project is feasible from 
an engineering and economic stand- 
point, and I accordingly so find and de- 
clare. 


“The land embraced in the project is | 
| present forest area of 89,000,000 acres. 


of more than average fertility. Rough 
land and poor soil have been eliminated. 
The retained land can be prepared for 
the effective application of water. 


“If properly prepared for irrigation | 


and properly cultivated, good yields of 
all crops grown in this locality are as- 
sured. With care in the selection of set- 
tlers, with farms suitably improved and 
equipped, success in farming may be an- 
ticipated. 


Cost to Be Returned 
To Reclamation Fund 

“The next declaration required is that 
the cost of construction will probably 
be returned to the reclamation fund. 
This is interpreted to mean that it will 
be returned within the period fixed in the 
contract with the Owyhee district, which 
is 


issued by the Secretary. 

“The works can be completed in five 
years from June 30, 1927, if Congress 
If 
public notice could be 
issued which would require payments to 


| begin in 1933, and this would give irri- 
| gators until 1973 to complete their pay- | 


ments. 
“The construction costs of this project 


will vary with the classification of the | “ 
land, but the average will probably be | 
about $160 an acre, making the average | 
To this | 


vearly payment $4 an acre. 
will have to be added the expense of 
operation and maintenance, and the ques- 
tion which we have to consider is, can 


| irrigators meet this operation cost and 


feet long on top, 405,000 cubic yards con- | 


crete, channel spillway with 30,000 sec- 
ond-feet capacity. 

“Main Canals.—Outlet from reservoir 
is 15 feet diameter, tunnel 3% miles 
long to division works. Succor Creek 
branch to supply 
adjacent lands has tunnel 4% miles long, 
10.2 feet diameter followed by 60 miles 
of canal principally in earth. 

“From division work the main canal 
continues 4 miles including 1,500 feet of 
tunnel, 8,000 feet of concrete flume and a 
900-fot steel siphon 114 inches in diame- 
ter. From the end of the main canal, 
Mitchell Butte Canal 
capacity of 1,203 second-feet crosses 
Owyhes River with siphon 9 feet di- 
amter 1,730 feet long and continues 60 
miles northerly largely in earth to Mal- 
heur River. 

“From end of Mitchell Butte Canal, 
Dead Ox Flat Canal crosses Malheur 
River with 8 feet diameter steel siphon, 
2% miles long, capacity 445 second-feet, 
thence northerly 35 miles in earth canal 


to the end opposite the town of Weiser, | 


Idaho. 

“Drainage.—A total of $993,000 is in- 
cluded in the construction estimate for 
drainage in all divisions. 


Fstimates of Cost 
To Construct Project 
Storage and diversion 
Main canals 

Laterals 

Drainage 


$6,111,815 
9,506,785 


Total $17,715, 000 

“As shown above, the total cost of 
$17,715,000 for actual construction 
only, and does not include items for 
“operation and maintenance during con- 
struction,” “land surveys,” 
tigations.” An aliowance of $285,000 has 
been made to cover the cost of the above 
items, bringing the gross cost to $18,- 
000,000. 

“The Owyhee project comprises about 
124,000 acres of irrigable land in the 
States of Idaho and Oregon. Of this 
about 70,000 acres are new land cov- 
ered with sagebrush and other desert 
plants, but are not farmed because of 
the low rainfall. 

“Some 41,000 acres are in districts 
irrigated from the Snake River by means 
of pumps, and 13,000 acres are under the 
Owyhee Ditch, which has an insuffici- 


is 


| an annual construction payment, vary- | 
ing between $3 and $6 an acre, depending | 
on the class in which a particular farm | 


is placed? 

“While this is a higher construction 
payment than has been made on older 
projects like Boise, Minidoka, Straw- 


| berry Valley and North Platte, where 


Gem District and | , ; 
| charge will be considerably less than 
| is now being paid by irrigators under 


and “inves- | 





conditions of soil and climate approxi- 
mate those at Owyhee, the total yearly 


the pumping units of this project or 
on many other private projects. 

“It is believed, therefore, that im- 
provements in methods of development 
and in agricultural practices which may 


| be expected will increase incomes and 
with maximum | 


ability to meet the required payments 
on the Owyhee project. 


“The unwise and immensely injurious 
effect of land speculation on older proj- 
ects will be forestalled at Owyhee by the 
appraisal made of the surplus land and 
fixing in advance the price settlers are 
to pay. Provision for giving settlers 
practical advice for working out crop 
programs and for the selection of set- 
tlers on the public land of the project, 
all of which are now authorized by law, 
will help hasten farm development and 
increase the earnings of farmers. 


“Settlers on this project will beggin the | 


development of farms under the follow- 
ing favorable conditions: Increase in 
agricultural production in the Nation is 
not keeping pace with increase in popula- 
tion. They will realize at the outset that 
their farms must be intensively cultivated 
and will be helped to organize for cooper- 
ation in producing and marketing. 

“The favorable conditions heretofore 
recited and the newly established policy 
of the Bureau justify the belief that this 
project will return the cost thereof. 

“Because of the urgent need for a 
larger and cheaper water supply by the 
settlers on 54,000 acres of this area, be- 
cause the unimproved land is fertile, 
suited to the needs of settlers and ap- 
propriate for development under the re- 
clamation law, and because the develop- 
ment of this area is destined to greatly 
benefit the Nation, I recommend its ap- 
proval and the issuance of the necessary 
authority to this Department to make 
contracts for its construction, and to 
proceed with the work. 

“Very truly yours, 

“HUBERT WORK.” 

“Approved: 

“CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
“President.” 





Ap- 





40 years from the time the public | 
| notice, that the works are completed, is | 
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Public Lands 


Summary of Fertilizer 
Industry Is Announced 


The Department of Commerce through 
its Bureau of the Census has announced 
the results of its semi-annual canvass 
of the fertilizer industry, showing the 
sulphuric acid and acid phosphates pro- 
duced, consumed, sold and in stock for 
the first six months of 1926. The general 
summary authorized by th eBureau of 
the Census .was published in the United 
States Daily in the issue of October 18. 
The tables compiled in connection with 
the survey will be published October 20. 


Official Advocates 
State Conservation 


Of Forest Lands 


Chief of Forest Service Says 
Local Governments Should 
Acquire Additional 59,- 
000,000 Acres. 


The Department of Agriculture made 
public on October 18 a summary of the 
address of W. B. Greeley, Chief of the 
Forest Service, before the meeting of 
State Foresters, who are assembled here 
to confer on Federal cooperation in for- 
estry Mr.! Greeley told the State For- 


esters, the summary states, that the 
main progress in timber growing from 
now on must come from State rather 
than Federal activity in forest conserva- 


} tion. 


States, counties and municipalities 
should acquire 50,000,000 acres of forest 
land in addition to their present hold- 
ings, the Chief of the Forest Service 
declared, and the Federal Government 
should add 8 of 10 million acres to its 


The full text of the summary of the 
Department of Agriculture follows: 

State rather than Federal activity in 
forest conservation must be looked to for 


the main progress in timber growing | 


from now on, W. B. Greeley, chief of 
the Forest Service, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, told the meet- 
ing of State Foresters assembled here 
to confer on Federal cooperation in for- 
estry. The Federal forest policy for a 


| good many years to come, according to ! 
| the chief forester, was, completed with 


the enactment of the Clarke-McNary Law 
in 1924, providing for financial coopera- 


| tion in forest fire control between the 
Federal Government, the States and pri- | 
vate landowners, and the chief develop- at prices in line with feeders’ ideas. 
| ment henceforth should be in the for- ; 


estry undertakings of States, local in- 
stitutions and individuals. 

Fifty million acres of forest land 
should be acquired by the States, 
counties, and municipalities, in addition 
to their present holdings of 11,000,000 
acres, said Mr. Greeley, and the Fed- 
eral Government should add 8,000,000 
or 10,000,000 acres to its present forest 
area of 89,000,000 acres. 

“Perhaps the greatest single obstacle 


| to the rapid spread of timber growing 


in the United States,” he continued, 
is the unstable ownership of forest 
land; and it is incumbent upon public 
agencies to put greater stability into 
our forest land situation by a vigorous 
extension of public forest ownership, 


not only as meeting an urgent problem | 
in land utilization but as offering sub- | 


stantial public returns in the long run. 
Moreover the more demonstration we 
can get in all parts of the country of 
good forest practice and _ profitable 
forest management the more will the 
whole process of reforestation by all 


| agencies be stimulated.” 


| Predicts Heavy Yield 


Of Australian Wheat 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just announced the first official estimate 
of Australia’s wheat acreage, as 11,000,- 
000 acres, against 10,289,000 acres a year 
ago, and an unofficial production esti- 
mate of 150,000,000. bushels, an increase 
from 107,449,000 bushels last year ago. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The first official estimate of Austra- 
lian wheat acerage is given as 11,000,000 
acres, according to a cable from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. Last 
year’s acreage was 10,289,000 acres. 
Growing conditions, have been favorable 
this season and prospects are promising. 
The Institute also sent an unofficial esti- 
mate of production placing the crop at 
150,000,000 bushels, compared with 107,- 


449,000 bushels last year, and 164,577,000 


in 1924, when the acreage was 10,818,000. 
This indicates a yield per acre of 13.6 
bushels, which is higher than in any of 
the past five years with the exception of 
1924-25, when the yield was 15.2 bush- 
els. If this production estimate should 
be borne out Australia would have about 
110,000,000 bushels of wheat for export 
this year, as her requirements for home 
consumption average only about 40,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Wheat acerage and production, by 
years: 1924-25, 10,818,000 acres, 164,- 
577,000 bushels; 1925-26, 10,289,000 acres, 
107,447,000 bushels; and 1926-27, pre- 
liminary, 11,000,000 acres, (unofficial), 
150,000,000 bushels. 


Government and Montana 
Join on Bean Inspection 


The Bureau of Agricuitural Economics 
has just announced orally that joint 
Federal and State inspection service on 
dry, edible beans, has been arranged by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
State Department of Agriculture 
Montana. The Bureau’s announcement 
stated this is the first inspection seryice 
to be established on beans. 








. to October 1 





of | wheat flour 


Reclamation 


Irrigation 


Increased Feeding 


Of Sheep Forecast 
Through Corn Belt 


Shipments Found Increased 
From July to October by 
Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
just reported that shipments of feeding 
lambs and sheep into the Corn Belt 
States from July to October 1 indicate 


that feeding in those States will be con- 
siderably greater this year than last but 
that the feeding situation is uncertain 
in the western areas. The full text of 
the report follows: 

Shipments of feeding lambs and sheep 
into the Corn Belt States from July to 
October 1 indicates that feeding in these 
States will be considerably greater this 
year than last. Reports on the situation 
in the western States as it had developed 
indicated a material de- 
crease in feeding in that area from last 
year. 


Shipments Increased. 
Shipments of feeding stock from 12 
leading markets into the Corn Belt States 
for the three months period were over 
300,000 head or nearly 35 per cent larger 


| than last year, and about the same as in 


1924. Direct shipments to feeders in 
these States not going through markets, 
are also reported as much larger than 
last year. 

The feeding situation in the western 
areas is still very uncertain due to con- 
ditions in Colorado. The heavy move- 
ment into Colorado usually commences 
about the middle of October and con- 
tinues to the end of November, but by 
the first of October a large part of the 
feeding stock has been contracted for. 
Up to that date this year comparatively 
few contracts had been made and feed- 
ers were still insisting that they would 
not buy lambs at current prices. 

Colorado Contracts Decline. 


At the end of the first week in Oc- 
tober it was estimated that only about 
250,000 lambs had been contracted for 
northern Colorado, which is not more 
than one-fifth of the number that would 
be expected to be fed under feed condi- 
tions prevailing this fall. A similar 
situation exists in the Scotts Bluffs and 
Central Platte Valley sections of Ne- 
braska, except that in the Central Platte 
area feed supplies are very short and 
feeding this winter would be much less 
than last even if lambs could be bought 


Feeding in other western States, ex- 
cept possibly Idaho, will equal or ex- 
ceed last year from present reports but 
the developments in Colorado may affect 
conditions in these States, the probable 
tendency being for feeding to increase 
if Colorado feeding is on a much re- 
duced scale. 


Shortage is Estimated. 

If Colorado feeding is only 50 to 60 
per cent of usual, as is now estimated 
by some observers, the shortage in this 
State will amount to between 600,000 to 
800,000 head. Feeding outlet for this 
number of lambs will have to be found 
either in the Corn Belt or in other west- 
ern States. 

For the past four years the number 
of lambs -on feed January 1 has been 
about evenly divided between the Corn 
Belt and western States, western Ne- 
braska being included in the Corn Belt. 
But by the end of February most of the 
Corn Belt supply had been marketed 
and Colorado and western Nebraska were 
the principal sources of supply of fed 
lambs during March, April and May. 

If Corn Belt feeding is largely in- 
creased this year and Colorado and west- 
ern Nebraska decreased the usual dis- 
tribution of the supplies of fed lambs 
may be considerably changed. 

Prospects Considered. 

Materially increased marketings in De- 
cember, January and February and short 
supplies in March and Apri! would ‘be 
expected unless feeding practices in the 
two regions are adjusted to meet the 
situation. If the total number of lambs 
fed this season is increased in propor- 
tion to the estimated increase in the 
western lamb crop such an unbalanced 


distribution of marketings would be even 
more marked. 


Decrease Registered 
In Exports of Grain 


Decline Also Reported by De- 
partment of Commerce in 
Flour Shipments. 


The weekly grains report issued Octo- 
ber 1 by the Department of Commerce 
shows that exports of United States 
grains from the principal ports of the 
United States during the week ending 
October 46 totaled 4,653,000 bushels, as 
compared with 5,653,000 in the preceding 


| week, and 2,254,000 the corresponding 


week in 1925. 

Wheat comprised 3,996,000 bushels of 
the total and included 1,447,000 which 
went out via Pacific ports. 

Canadian grains in transit through 
United States ports amounted to 1,757,- 
000 bushels during thé week, compared 
with 937,000 in the preceding week, and 
2,462,000 in the corresponding week: of 
last year. Wheat comprised 1,690,000 
bushels of the Canadian total. 

Wheat flour shipped from the United 
States during the week amounted to 223,- 
000 barrels, as compared with 332,000 the 
preceding week, and 279,000 the corre- 
spending week last year. From Canada 
shipments totaled 58,000 
barrels, as compared with 17,000 the pre- 
ceding week, and 62,000 the correspond- 
ing week of 1925. 
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Department of War 


Approves Plans for 


Ten Bridge Projects 


City of Milwaukee, Wis., to 
Build Structure Over 
Kinnickinnie 
River. 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced the approval of a number of en- 
gineering projects in rivers and harbors 
on recommendation of the Chief of En- 
gineers of the Army. The full text’ of 
the announcement follows: 

Application made by the State High- 
way Department of Olympia, Wash., for 
approval of plans for a bridge to be 


constructed over the Duwamish River, 
near Seattle, Wash. 


Application made by the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for approval of plans for 
a bridge to be constructed over the Kin- 
nickinnic River, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plans for New Bridge. 

Application made by the County Court 
of Fayette County, W. Va., for approval 
of new location and revised plans for a 
bridge (approved January 19, 1925), to 
be constructed over New River near 
Stone Cliff, W. Va. The new location is 
about 200 feet above the site previously 
approved, and revised plans provide for 
greater horizontal and vertical clear- 
ances. 

Application made by the Norfolk & 
Western Railway Corhpany for approval 
of plans for a bridge to be constructed 
over Tug Fork of Big Sandy River near 
Williamson, W. Va. The bridge is to be 
temporary. 

Application made by, the New Jersey 
State Highway Commission for approval 
of plans for a bridge to be constructed 
over the South Channel of Shark River, 
near Belmar, N. J., after revision of the 
plans to include greater vertical clear- 
ance, a longer bridge in order to provide 
for a proposed project for the widening 
of the river, and a draw, in order to pro- 
vide for future development of the water- 
way. 

To Widen River. 

Application made by the New Jersey 
State Highway Commission for approval 
of plans for a bridge to be constructed 
over the North Channel of the Shark 
River, near Avon, N. J., after revision of 
the plans to include greater vertical 
clearance and a longer’ bridge to provide 
for a proposed project for the widening 
of the river. 

Application made by the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission for ap- 
proval of revised plans for a bridge (ap- 
proved July 2, 1926) to be constructed 
over Salmon Creek, one-half mile from 
Mill Landing, N. C. The revised plans 
call for slightly increased vertical clear- 
ances, but a reduction in the horizontal 
clearance from 36 feet to 19 feet, such 
clearance being sufficient since there is 
practically no navigation at the_site of 
the bridge. 

Application made by the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission for ap- 
proval of revised plans for a bridge (ap- 
proved May 27, 1926) to be constructed 
over Pembroke Creek, near Edenton, 
N. C. The revised plans call for prac- 
tically the same vertital clearance, but 
a reduction in the horizontal clearance 
from 29 to 19 feet, such clearance be- 
ing sufficient for needs of any navigation 
that may be expected on the said.creek 
for some time to come. 

Reduce Vertical Clearance. 


Application made by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Humphreys County, Miss., 
for approval of slightly revised plans 
for a bridge (approved July 22, 1926) 
to be constructed over the Yazoo River 
about 14 miles north of Belzoni, Miss. 
The revision calls for a reduction of two 
feet in the vertical clearance. 

Application made by the State Road 
Departmeht of Florida for approval of 
plans for a bridge to be constructed over 
the Alafia River near Riverview, Fla. 

Application made by the Green Pond 
Bridge Committee of Falmouth, Mass., 
¢ approval of plans for a bridge to be 
econstructed over Green Pond in Fal- 
mouth, one-half mile from Bar at Vine- 
yard Sound, Mass. 


Mr. Davis Eulogizes 
Colonel Kosciuszko 


Secretary of War Pays Tributd 
to Polish Hero of American 


Revolution. 
\ Pac aieeienastantbeeca: 
[Continued From Page 1.] 
our soldiers. His recognition of the 
justice of our cause and his devotion 
to our ideals of liberty is one of the 
common bonds which unite Poland and 
the United States. 

Tonight we mark the 150th anniver- 
sary of the date that Thaddeus Kos~ 
ciuszko was commissioned a Colonel of 
Engineers in the Continental Army. He 
came to join the cause of our embryo 
nation after he had already gained dis- 
tinction in the profession of arms. 

The need for his experience and pro- 
fessional ability is shown by the impor- 
tance of the tasks which’soon were placed 
under his direction. He rewarded Wash- 
ington’s trust by accomplishments which 
proved their outstanding~ merit. 

His strategic skill in the fortification 
of Bemis Heights was a most important 
factor in our victory at Saratoga. 
Through the Southern campaigns, his 
knowledge of artillerysand his leadership 
aided Washington in many a tight place. 

His engineering skill contributed to 
the efficient fortification of West Point, 
where his handiwork, even more than 


*he monument in his honor today, serves | target at from 4,000 to 5,000 yards’ range 


National Defense 


as a constant inspiration to our mili- 
tary students. 

Kosciuszko carried back to Poland the 
sympathies and best wishes of our Revo- 
lutionary forefathers. They followed 
with intense interest his struggles in 
behalf of Polish freedom. Tonight it is 
fitting that we should rejoice in the final 
victory of that cause to which he .de- 
voted the supreme efforts of his life. 

It now becomes my pleasant duty to 
introduce the distinguished speakers who 
will fittingly express the sentiment of 
this significant occasion when we do 
honor to Thaddeus Kosciuszko—soldier, 
stateman, patriot, lover of freedom and 
liberty. 


Weather Reports 
Now Being Offered 


For Aerial Courses 


Seventeen Stations Opened 
by Bureau to Help Make 
Commercial Flying 
More Safe. 


The Department of Agriculture, in a 
statement just issued, announces that the 


Weather Bureau has inagurated special | 


weather report service at 17 places for 
the facilitation of travel on commercial 
airways. An important feature of this 
work, it stated, is the transmission of 
weather reports from point to point along 
the airways. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


In carrying out the provisions of the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 the Weather 
Bureau of the Department of Agriculture 
since July of this year has inagurated 
special service at 17 places selected by 
the Department of Commerce, the Post 
Office Department and the Department of 
Agriculture as those best located to fur- 
nish information concerning weather con- 
ditions to fliers along commercial air- 
ways. 

The service includes observations of 
upper winds by means of small “pilot” 
balloons, and these observations are as a 
rule taken a short time before the planes 
are scheduled to make their flights. The 
information enables pilots to select the 
most favorable altitude for flight, or at 
the least unfavorable altitude in case 
head winds prevail at all levels. 


An important feature of the service is 
the transmission of weather reports from 
point to point along the airways. The 
pilot is, if anything, more interested in 
conditions at places toward which he is 
about to fly than ‘he is in those at the 
place from which he starts. Obviously 
the information, to be of most value, 
should reach the pilot as short a time be- 
fore his departure as possible. Thus, if 
a pilot starts out on a two-hour flight, 
and a report tells him as he leaves that 
the weather at his destination is good 
and that the outlook for the next two or 
three hours is favorable, he proceeds with 
a much greater degree of confidence than 
if he had no such information. 

Changes during a flight, even of that 
short duration, may and do occur, and it 
is planned ultimately to extend the 
weather reporting service to include spe- 
cial observations, when advisable, which 
will be sent to emergency landing fields 
en route, equipped to set up warning 
signals, upon seeing which the pilot will 
either land or turn back. 

For the present, however, the service 


will be limited to reports at stated hours,- 


shortly before the departures ‘of planes. 
It will be organized along all commercial 
airways where flying is on a regular 
schedule basis. Instructions to put it 
into effect along two of the airways have 
recently been issued. These are the Chi- 
ecago-St. Louis and the Chicago-Dallas 
Airways. Along the former, special re- 
ports are exchanged between Chicago, 
Peoria, and St. Louis, and along the latter 
between Chicago, Moline, Kansas City, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Dallas. 

The reports give upper wind conditions, 
heights of clouds, visibility, the occur- 
rence of fog, rain, thunderstorm or any 
other unfavorable or threatening condi- 
tion. As the service develops, it seems 
likely that, as in other countries, so in 
this, the weather reports will be a large 
factor in determining whether or not a 
scheduled flight will be made, and, if 
made, what height will be selected as the 
safest and most economical. 


Improved Air Target 
Is Required by Army 


The Army is planning to devise an 
artificial aerial target that will be as 
clearly visible as an airplane, accérd- 
ing to an announcement October 16 from 
the’ Department of War. 

Results of the antiaircraft gun tests 
at the recent exhibition at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds brought forth this need, 
according to official announcement. Ef- 
forts are being made to remedy the lack. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as 4ollows: 

The Army’s recent tests of antiair- 
craft guns and ammunition at Abgdeen 
Proving Ground have been considerably 
handicapped by inability to secure an 
aerial target which could be seen at the 
ranges at which it is desired to .make 
tests. 

The new guns and ammunition have 
shown such advance in accuracy and 
speed of fire that several tests have been 
interrupted because of the fact that at 
the ranges at which it has been possible 
to see the target, the target has been 
shot away before completion of the full 
run. Efforts are now being made to se- 
cure a target that can be towed an 
airplane and still be visible at the ef- 
fective range of the gun. 

Firings have been conducted with the 
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Weather 
Radio 


For Use of Aviators 


In Making Landings 


Bureau of Standards Says 
Device May Prove Valuable 
to Air Navigation 
in Fogs. 


It has just been announced orally at 
the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that a device known 
as a “capacity altimeter,” developed by 
the Radio Laboratory of the bureau, 
is probably the most promising contri- 
vance yet devised for indicating to 
aviators their altitude above the ground 
when landing an airplane in fog. It 


was said at the bureau that the device , 


probably will be used as an aid to air 
navigation when commercial flying is 
inaugurated under the plans of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 

Dr. J. H. Dellinger, Chief of the Radio 
Laboratory, said that the capacity alti- 
meter, so called because it registers the 
altitude in meters or feet of an airplane 
above the ground by variations in ca- 
pacity of a radio receiving circuit, has 
been put to experimental use by the 
Air Service at McCook ‘Field, Dayton 
Ohio. It consists of two wire structures 
mounted on an airplane and supported as 
far apart and as far below the airplane 
as feasible. 

Dr. Dellinger said the device operates 
in response to the principle that the elec- 
trical capacity between these two wire 
structures varies as the earth is ap- 
proached. Variations in capacity pro- 
duce corresponding changes in the tun- 
ing of a radio circuit, which are indi- 
cated by an instrument. 


Equipment is Delicate. . 

While the Bureau of Standards claims 
that the capacity altimeter can be cali- 
brated in feet above the ground and is 
effective between earth level and at 
heights up to 40 feet, it says the equip- 
ment is delicate and this factor, to- 
gether with its complicating effect upon 
radio receiving equipment on aircraft, 
may preclude its operation in extensive 
service conditions. 

Dr. Dellinger, who is trying to over- 
come obstacles in developing directive 
radio beacons, marker beacons, field lo- 
calizers, and other radio aids to air navi- 
gation, said the “work with aids to air- 
plane navigation has, first, last, and all 
the time, the problem of landing as its 
chief difficulty.” He continued: 

“Much thought and experiment have 
been spent on methods to facilitate land- 
ing in fog, but I find that aviators de- 
clare that no mechanical instrument 
could ever give them sufficient confidence 
to make an actual landing when the 
ground was invisible. 

“The radio beacon can guide a pilot 
to the landing field, its location and out- 
line can be given him by a field local- 
izer device, but there still temains the 
problem of indicating to him the exact 
distance above ground during the last 
few feet of descent and actual landing. 
Various methods have been proposed or 
tried to give an indication of the exact 
distance above ground during this criti- 
eal period when the airplane is settling 
to earth. 


Find Great Difficulties. 

“All methods offer great difficulties. 
They include electrical capacity vari- 
ation, sound refiection and radio wave 
reflection.” 

Dr. Dellinger said direction finders on 
aircraft are not practical, except on 
lighter-than-air craft and the larger air- 
planes. He added: 

“The extra weight and complication 
preclude their use generally on smaller 
airplanes. Aircraft which do _ carry 
them use either the simple rotating-coil 
type as used on ships or a special double- 
coil type which has certain advantages 
in operation respecting interference 
from the ignition system. 

“This interference necessarily makes 
direction finding on airplanes less practi- 
cal than on the ground. On account of 
this there has been some deevlopment of 
the reverse system in which direction 
finding stations are provided at certain 
points on the ground for determining the 
position of aircraft which have transmit- 
ting sets but do not carry a direction 
finder. England has two such stations 
for locating position of aircraft, one in 
the north and one in the south of that 
country. 


Seek to Pilot Courses. 


“As aircraft move so fast it is desir- 
able to have the aviator make frequent 
reports to the ground direction finders so 
that they can keep a plot of the craft’s 
course and know the approximate posi- 
tion at all times. Trouble on aircraft can 
occur so quickly that in some cases the 
flyer would only be able to report that 
he was landing; there would be no time 
for a hearing and it would be necessary 
to send aid or search in accordance with 
the plotted course. In some cases she re- 
ports would merely cease, and failure to 
arrive in due time would make the plot a 
valuable reference point. 

“The use of direction finders is an al- 
ternative to the directive beacon system, 
which is to be instalJed on the civil air- 
ways. Aircraft which travel only fixed 
courses marked out by radio beacons 
would have no use for direction finders. 
Those who fly over courses not provided 
with the beacon, however, will find radio 
direction finding a valuable aid.” 


and 7,000 to 9,000 feet altitude. It is 
possible from this firing to estimate the 
effectiveness of fire at 6,000 or 7,000 
yards’ range and 10,000 to 12,000 feet 
altitude, but estimates so made are not 
as satisfactory to those concerned as 
would be firing at an actual target at 
such ranges and at such altitudes, 


ote 








Aeronautics 


Altimeter Developed Progress Recorded in Chromium Plating 
For Protecting Metals Against Corrosion 


Chief of Electrochemical Section, Bureau of Standards, 
Tells of Use on Plates for Printing Money. 


George W. Vinal, chief of the Electro- 
chemical Section of’ the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, and 
chairman of the committee on electro- 
chemistry and electrometallurgy of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, in his annual progress report for 
the 1926 fiscal year notes the outstand- 
ing developments of this field of scien- 
tific research. These, the report says, 
include chromium plating, “galvanneal- 
ing,” the commercial application of ra- 
dio-operated furnaces, an electric furnace 
for tempering steel parts, and an in- 
creasing use of electricity for annealing 
purposes. Mr. Vinal’s report, in part, 
is as follows: 

“An outstanding development in elec- 
trodeposition during the past year has 
been made in chromium plating. Al- 
though it has long been known that 
chromium could be electrodeposited, it is 
only within the past few years that the 
conditions for its commercial deposition 
have been defined. There are still many 
problems requiring study before its gen- 
eral application will be entirely feasible. 
There are at least 20 laboratories in the 
country now engaged in the study of 
chromium plating, and while it is not 
yet in extensive use, the indications are 
that it will soon find many important 
industrial applications. Chromium is a 
material of extreme hardness and is also 
notable for its resistance to tarnish and 
to chemical action. It has been success- 
fully applied to plates used for printing 
paper currency at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, and it has materially 


increased the useful life of these plates; 


It will probably find application also in 
other forms of printing where very great 
numbers of copies are required. It has 
been suggested also for use on dies and 
gauges. Although the reflecting power 
of chromium is appreciably less than that 
of silver, its resistance to tarnish may 
make it’ of decided value on reflectors. 


Nickel Plating Studied. 


“In an effort to prevent corrosion, re- 
search has been in progress to improve 
the quality of nickel plating and elimi- 
nate the pits and pores which have been 
the chief cause of its failure to prevent 
the corrosion of underlying iron or steel. 

“A process recently developed and 
known as ‘galvannealing,’ is said to be 
an improvement over the familiar 
processes of galvanizing. It is claimed 
that the zinc covering is more uniform 
and flexible. 

“The protection of iron by cadmium 
would not be anticipated from the poten- 
tial relations of these metals as usually 
given. Experiments, as well as actual 
service, indicate that cadmium can be 
used successfully as a protective ma- 
terial against corrosion of iron and steel. 

“Chromium plating, while not afford- 
ing an absolute protection against cor- 
rosion unless the deposits are unusually 
thick, may be used in combination with 
underlying coats of copper and nickel, to 
afford a high degree of protection. Ef- 
forts have also been made to develop 
electroplating of simultaneous deposits 
of copper and nickel similar to money 
metal. The importance of corrosion re- 
search to industry in general is very 
great and will doubtless assume even 
greater importance. 


Advance Noted in Electrothermics. 


“The progress of electrothermics dur- 
ing the past few years has been so rapid 
that publications of even recent date often 
must be used with caution lest they be 
misleading as to present practice in melt- 
ing and heat-treating furnaces. During 
the past year, the development in the use 
of electricity for heating and industrial 
purposes has been rapid, but the idea 
sometimes expressed that all industrial 
heating processes are potentially valuable 
outlets for electrical energy has been con- 
siderably modified. In general, engineers 
are beginning to realize that, while there 
are many processes which can be done 
electrically, there is, nevertheless, a 
choice to be made which depends upon 
practical and economical aspects of the 
fuel costs and the present stgte of manu- 
facturing processes. 


“Soaking pits, electrically heated by re- 
sistors, have been found to yield ingots 
that can be more easily and economically 
rolled in certain plants than similar in- 
gots from gas-fired pits. 

“Results obtained by the use of electric 
furnaces in the production of steel, ferro- 
alloys, and other operations of a similar 
nature depend very largely on the control 
of the electrical energy applied to the 
furnace. The electric furnace is not an 
inherently efficient piece of apparatus un- 
less the electric energy is properly ap- 
plied. This means that furnaces should 
operate in suc: a manner that the power 
is fully utilized with respect to time fac- 
ter, load factor, and, when alternating 
current is employed, power factor. Asid 
from the more obvious advantages of 
high power factor, some electrochemical 
operations may be adversely affected by 
variations in power factor for reasons 
that are not at once obvious. Current 
density often playsyan important part in 
metallurgical operations and when the 
control of the furnace is accomplished by 
means of current regulators, material va- 
riations of power input may occur. 

Control of Energy Held Important. 

Thus, in operating a three-phase fur- 
nace, the variations in power factor dur- 
ing the melting-down period may keep 
the lead in a state of unbalance with 
respect to the phases. It is sometimes 
observed that one electrode heats up 
unduly without, however, doing its share 
of the work. The electrical energy sup- 
plied is the important factor from a 
thermodynamic standpoint in metallurgi- 
cal operations where a transformation 
of one kind of energy to another occurs. 
For both economic and metallurgical 
reasons, the control of the energy in- 
put is of important consideration. 

Modifications to meet practical con- 
ditions have been made in certain plants. 


Current control has been replaced by 
watt control, and individual motors for 
shifting the electrodes have been re- 
placed by a hydraulic system which of- 
fers advantages in the accuracy with 
which an electric balance can be main- 
tained during the period of melting. 
Some furnaces are now operating on 98 
per cent of the energy supplied to the 
primary of the transformer, the 2 per 
cent loss being divided between the 
transformer, bus-structure, and electrode 
holders. The unequal power require- 
ments during the various periods of 
charging, melting, refining, and tapping 
of steel furnaces have in some cases 
been nearly equalized by staggering the 
operation of a group of three furnaces, 
having one transformer unit and one con- 
trol mechanism. A more continuous 
load is thus maintained and the labor 
somewhat diminished, as measured by 
the weight of,steel produced per man. 
Changes Proposed in Charging Furnaces. 

“Because of the various states of oxi- 
dation of the metallic constitutents of 
the ferro-alloys and the losses encoun- 
tered in the reduction of them, some mod- 
ifications in the usual method of charg- 
ing the furnaces have been proposed. 
By very rapidly raising the oxides and 
reducing agents to the reducing temper- 
ature, the formation of intermediate 
oxide states is avoided. This is appli- 
cable to many types of reduction and 
is accomplished by a continuous charg- 
ing of the material in a small stream 
into the hottest part of the furnace. 

“Up to a few years ago, the common 
practice in brass-rolling mills was to melt 
brass in crucibles, using coal or oil for 
heating. These crucibles generally held 
600 pounds, and some held as high as 
900 pounds of metal. 

“In the period from 1917 to 1922, the 
introduction and development of the in- 
duction type furnace, particularly in the 
Naugatuck Valley, met with considerable 
success, as iff gave a better control of 
temperature for pouring, the metal was 
better (less sonteelliontion from gases, 
etc.), the metal losses were lower, and 
the cost of furnace linings was less than 
the equivalent cost of crucibles. These 
induction furnaces are rated 60 to 75 
kilowatt, smgle-phase, 25 or 60 cycles, 
and 220, 440 or 550 volts, and can melt 
600 to 900 pounds. Pouring temper- 
atures needed for the general run of 
production requirements are within the 
working limits of the lining material 
used in these furnaces. For certain 
metals, such as nickel, silver, high cop- 
per alloys, etc., higher pouring temper- 
atures are necessary, and difficulty has 
been experienced with the present lining 
materials. 

Induction Furance Tried. 


“Because of this situation, experi- 


; ments has been carried on with a high- 


frequency induction furnace, and as a 
result, 12 of the furnances have just been 
put into commercial operation in Water- 
bury. It is interesting to note that the 
first experiments with high-frequency 
furnaces were based on the use of 12,000 
cycles; standard type generators were 
not available for this frequency, and mer- 
cury-are oscillators were used, but these 
were limited in regard to power output. 
The experiments referred to above 
showed that much lower frequencies 
could be used. The high-frequency fur- 
naces are rated to 100 kilowatt capacity, 
single-phase, 480 cycles, 1,850 volts. For 
the 12 furnaces, two special frequency- 
changer sets, each rated 600 kilowatts, 
are used. Because of the low power fac- 
tor at which the furnace operates (10 to 
12 per cent), a bank of capacitors, rated 
approximately 950 kv-a., is used with 
each furnace. The resultant power fac- 
tor as measured at the frequency-changer 
set, is close to unity. 

“The construction of the furance is 
relatively simple; it consists of a crucible 
which holds 600 pounds of metal, sur- 
rounded by an edge-wound copper coil, 
together with a blower, this assembly in 
turn arranged in a frame in such a way 
as to permit of tilting and pouring the 
metal. . These furnaces have been in suc- 
cessful operation since the first of the 
year and additional furnaces are now 
being installed elsewhere. 

Tempering Done With Electricity. 

“An electric furnace for tempering 
steel parts and employing a forced con- 
vection, for obtaining uniform tempera- 
ture conditions throughout the furance, 
has been described recently. Experi- 
mental work is again in progress on a 
zine furnace which embodies an elec- 
trothermic distillation process. 

“Other uses for electricity in electro- 
metallurgy that have been noted recently 
include the electric heating of ingots 
after casting to keep the metal fluid and 
prevent piping. Heating for this pur- 

ose takes the form of an arc playing 
on the top of the ingot. 

“Also there has been an increasing 
use of electricity for annealing pur- 
poses, and it is significant that the range 
of objects which are subjected to an 
electric annealing process is steadily in- 
creasing. Annealing of the non-ferrous 
metals without oxidation has now be- 
come possible. Development of the me- 
chanical operation of furnaces for enam- 
eling to provide a continuous cycle of op- 
eration, is desirable. 

“Efforts are being made to improve 
the life of resistor products, and de- 
velopments in the design of some fur- 
naces to permit making repairs without 
the necessity of cooling the furnace are 
significant of possible development of 
continuous operation. 

“In discussing electrical power for 
chemical plants, it has recently been 
pointed out that these are not all de- 
pendent upon cheap power, such as 
might be obtained from a hydroelectric 
development. -Many of those which are 
not thus dependent produce, or could 
produce, cheap power for their own 
motor drives as a by-product of process 
steam. Chemical plants may be differen- 
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Reports Big Attendance 
At National Guard Camps 


The Department of War has just an- 
nounced a report on attendance at Na- 
tional Guard camps @6f instruction in 
California. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: , 

The attendance at the camps of in- 
struction of the California National 
Guard in 1926 reached a new high mark. 
The percentage of new men in the com- 
panies and batteries was much smaller, 
with the result that unit training could 
be undertaken earlier than in previous 
years. 

The First Battalian, 251st Coast Ar- 
tillery (San Diego); Third Battalian, 
160th Infantry (Los Angeles), and 
Third Battalian, 159th Infantry (San 
Francisco), reached camp with 100 per 
cent enlisted and commissioned, person- 
nel present. The 251ist Coast Artillery 
regiment reported an attendance of 97 
per cent. 


Radio Licenses Given 
For Broadcasting to 


Four New Stations | 


Commerce Department Also 
Lists Changes in Location 
and Wave Lengths of 
Other Plants. 


The Department of Commerce has just 
announced the licensing by. the Bureau 
of Navigation of four new radio broad- 
casting stations. Changes in name, lo- 
cation or wave length of six 
also were announced. Following are the 


official designations of the new stations, | 


with ownership and wave length, and also 
the changes: 

New Stations: 

WKBR—Charles J. Heiser, Auburn, N. 
Y., wave length 225 meters; 1,333 fre- 
quency kilocycles. 

WOBB—Longacre Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Chicago, Ill., 555.2 meters; 
540 frequency kilocycles. 

WKBS—Permil N. Nelson, Galesburg, 
Ill., 361.2 meters; 830 frequency kilo- 
cycles. 

WOCB—Orlando Broadcasting Co., 
Orlando, Fla., 293.7 meters; 1,021 fre- 
quency kilocycles. 

Changes: 

WAIU—American Insurance’ Union 
location changed to Elk Country Club, 
near Columbus, Ohio. 

WLWL—Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York, N. Y., wave 
length changed from 288.3 meters, 1,040 
kilocycles to 384.4 meters, 780 kilocycles. 

KFWM—Oakland Educational Society, 
Oakland, Calif., wave length changed 
from 206.8 meters, 1,450 kilocycles to 
315.6 -meters, 950 kilocycles. 

KPSN—Star-News Publishing Co., 
Pasadena, Calif., name changed to Pas- 
adena. Star-News. 

KFWI—Radio Entertainments, Inc., lo- 
cation changed from South San Fran- 
cisco to San Francisco, Calif.; wave 
length changed from 226 meters, 1,330 
kilocycles to 249.9 meters, 1,200 kilo- 
cycles. 

WCSH—Henry P. Rines, Portland, 
Me., wave length changed from 256 
meters, 1,170 kilocycles*to 499.7 meters, 
600 kilocycles. 


tiated into those which require large 
quantities of cheap power and_ those 
which require large quantities of steam. 
The former include electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical plants for electro- 
lyte processes 4nd furnace work, while 
the latter class include those which re- 
quire heating at lower temperatures, 
such as may be obtained from steam. 
The tendency at the present time in rela- 
tion to the use of power by chemical 
plants has been summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

“Where considerable steam is required 
for heating and process work, the chemi- 
cal plant should generate its own steam 
at high boiler pressure and then obtain 
electrical power for its mechanical drives 
and electrolytic circuits from that steam 
before turning it over as exhaust or bled 
steam to the processes. 

“Very highly efficient turbo-generator 
units of medium size are now available. 

“Where the boiler and prime mover 
rooms are in close proximity to the elec- 
trolytic cell or tank room, the electro- 
lytic power should be generated as d-c. 
power. 
~ “Very highly efficient geared d-c. turbo- 
generating units are now available. 

“Where appreciable distance inter- 
venes between the boiler and prime mover 
rooms and the tank house or cell room, 
or where appreciable steam is not re- 
quired for heating and process work, so 
that the electrical power is purchased, 
then, in the great majority of cases, thef 
best economy will be obtained by con- 
verting the electrolytic power from al- 
ternating current by means of syn- 
chronus converters. 

“The inefficiency of the motor-gen- 
erator set as a means of conversion from 
alternating current to direct current as 
compared to the transformer synchron- 
ous converter unit, is all the more ap- 
parent when the operating conditions of 
the plant drop below full-load conditions. 

‘The power factor of an electrochemi- 
cal or electrometallurgical plant is rela- 
tively high, owing to the large propor- 
tion the electrolytic load at unity power 
factor bears to the total motor load. It 


is, therefore, seldom necessary to pro- | 


vide power factor corrective means with- 
in such plants to bring the overall power 
factor within the usual commercial range. 

“One of the arguments advanced by 
those who urge use of cheap hydroelec- 
tric power for electrochemical and elec- 
trofurnace processes is that these indus- 
trial operations afford very high annual 
capacity load factor: They are, there- 
fore, a typ@ of user who justifies the re- 
latively high investment per unit of elec- 
trical capacity that is necessary with 
hydro plants.” 


stations | 
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Science | 


Buildings Set Afire’ 
To Test Intensity 


~ Of Heat Develo Om 


Old Account Records of Na 
Department and Obsoleti 
Furniture Burned Up } 

in Experiments. 


S. H. Ingberg, Chief of the Fire | 
sistance Section of the Bureau of § 
ards, in a statement recently issued 
plained the scientific objects of cond 
| fires at the Bureau of Standards in 
the entire contents of small buildings 
purposely ravaged by flames. 

His statement, in full text, follows: 

The tests to obtain information on 
intensity and duration of fires in bwi 
ings are conducted to determine the 
peratures which it is proper to subj 
building materials and constructions 
fire test furnaces and to serve as a gui 
in applying the results of such furn 
tests to building design. 

In the test, furnace walls, partitio 
fioors, doors and windows are subjec 
| a controlled test fire reaching certain 

tensities at given times after the sta 

the test, the result being expressed i 

time-endurance unit or period which 

the length of time the construction wi 

stands the test fire without failure 
| dangerous weakness, The burning 
| tests give information relative to the p 

priety of the fire intensities employed 
| the test furnaces and indicate for wh 
| building types and occupancies const 
| tions are adequate that have withsta 
| the regular fire tests for given period 

Old Records Burned Up. 

The recent test is representative o! 
record storage or reference room w 
is considered as creating the seve 
fires in office buildings. The combusti 
contents, consisting of wood shelvi 
furniture and records, is about 44 to 
for the whole building, which is 30 
60 feet in inside dimensions, or about 
pounds per square foot of floor area. 

The records are old account récords 
thé Navy Department. The furniture 
obsolete and useless materials turned 
to the General Supply Committee. 

The fire is started in a waste pap 
basket in one end and allowed to bu 
up and progress to all parts of the roo 
| The shutters in one end and one sidg 
the building, 4s also in the roof monit 
are opened gradually tg admit what 
deemed to be the proper amount of 
for maximum fire conditions, and left 
the maximum opening attained while 
interior cools down. 

The temperatures are asured 
means of thermocouples aU over ¥ 
points within the building and in t# 
debris, readings being taken every fi 
minutes at each point. These tell 
| story of the fire, how it progress 
through the room and how it builds 
and dies down at the different locatioi 

Four burning-out tests have previous 
been conducted in the small building, 
by 30 feet in lateral dimensions, th 
was used in the recent test to house 
observers taking the temperature rea} 
ings. In three of the tests it was fitt 
with desks, files and other furniture 
represent a typical office occupancy, f 
combustible materials weighing about 
pounds per square foot of floor area. 

In two of these tests a wood top flo 
was present and in the other a cem 
finished floor. In two of the tests tl 
fire was given a quick start by burniz 
a large amount of readily combustib 
materials in-one corner until the ten 
perature all over the room was near 
ignition peint, this representing cond 
tions where a fire breaks into a roo 
or building from an adjoining burniz 
room or building. 

‘ Fire Given Slow Start. 

In the third test the fire was givd 
a slow start from a fire in a waste pap 
basket as in the recent test. A fourt 
test was also conducted in the. small 
building with a record room occupang 
similar to that in the recent test e 
cept that the concentration of combust 
ble materials was a little heavier, bein 
5842 pounds per square foot of flog 
area. This produced a fire of mue 
greater intensity and duration than 
the first three tests with regular off 
occupancy. ae 

The test is being repeated in the pre; 
ent larger structure in order to ob 
whatever effects there may be caused b 
the larger room size. The room dimen 
sions in the present test, 30 by 60 fee 
are deemed to take care of this factor. 

This building will later be burnt ow 
with a regular office occupancy with woe 
furniture as in the three tests in 
smaller structure. The latter will the 
be fitted with metal furniture and ai 
tempts will be made to burn it out usin 
both slow and exposure starts for 
fire. This will conclude the work - 
office occupancy. 

Further tests are intended with 
dential and warehouse occupancies ij 
order to cover the range of conditions ¢ 
countered in connection with fires ij 
buildings. : 


3,957 Officers and Men 


Used in Training Civ 

22771 

The duty of training the “civilian ce 
ponents of the Army of the Unites 
States,” placed upon the Regular Arm 
by the National Defense Act ‘of 1 
requires continously the services of 1,87 
officers and 2,080 men, according to 
oral announcement of the Dep 
of War. These are the Regular At 
officers and men who are distributes 
amongst the National Guard, Organizé 
Reserves and Reserve Officers’ nit 
Corps, it was explained and the’ nut 
ber does not refer specifically to ¢ ic: 
| and men detailed during the summer 
the summer training camps. ~* “a 

It was stated that practically the t 
Regular Army is on duty with the tral 
ing camps during the summer ‘moa 
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Deficiencies 


Deductions 


x Official’s Ruling 
s Declared Binding 


_ As to His Successor 


b of Predecessor 
Should Be Considered 
Prima Facie Correct, 
Decision States. 


aing 


In an appeal from a Commis- 
pr’s determination of deficiencies 

1917 and 1920 and an overassess- 

t for 1919, the Board of Tax 
Appeals declared that the ruling 
sof the Tax Commissioner’ should 

ot be set aside by his successor, 
the decision holding that the prede- 
eessor’s opinion should be considered 
"prima facie correct, and deficiencies 
@s far as they arose from errors al- 
leged in petition were disallowed. 
"The full text of the appeal which 
Seommenced in the issue of October 
518, is continued herewith. 
| Opinion: Phillips: The Commissioner 
loves to dismiss the proceeding as to 
917 and 1919 upon the ground that as 
® those years the Board is without jur- 
diction. The motion is denied as to 
17 [Appeal of J. S. Hoskins Lumber 
'o., 3 B. T. A. 846, Revenue Act of 1926, 
Nec. 284(f)], and is granted as to 1919 
PRevenue Act of 1926, Sec. 274(g); Ap- 
Peal of R. P. Hazzard Co., 4 B. T. A, 
50; Appeal of Cornelius Cotton Mills, 
© B. T. A., 255]. 
' The facts, most of which were stipu- 
sted, are set out in full above, and 
ill not be repeated here. Counsel for 
atitioner cites a number of decisions of 
xe courts and rulings of the Attorney 
eneral to the effect that public offi- 
rs can not open and reexamine cases 
"ecided by their predecessors except for 
‘aud, mistake im matters of fact aris- 
ag from errors in calculation, or newly 
iscovered material evidence, and con- 
fends that the decision made by Com- 
Ptissioner Roper, with full knowledge of 
‘il the material facts, that tantiemes 
Parned in 1916 were 1916 income to the 
Paxpayer, is binding upon his successor. 
's further authority for his position, 
/>unsel cites section 1007 of the Revenue 
_ct of 1924, which reads: 
Claims Declared Interesting. 


| “In the absence of fraud or mistake in 
athematical calculation, the findings of 
‘acts in and the decision of the Commis- 
ioner upon (or in case the Secretary is 
uthorized to approve the same, then af- 
P2r such approval), the merits of any 
laim presgnted under or authorized by | 
he internal-revenue laws shall not, ex- 
ept as provided in section 900, be sub- 
2ct to review by any other administra- 
ive or accounting officer, employee, or 
‘gent of the United States.” 
_ It is further contended that the author- 
pzed agents of the Government having, 
vith knowledge of all material facts, 
valed that such amount was income for 
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Comment From Bench in Prohibition Cases 
Held to Have Exceeded Allowable Bounds 


Convictions Set Aside by Appellate Court; Circuit Judge 
Dissents to Findings. 


BurRT BarHAM, ; 
UNITED STATES, DEFENDANT IN ERROR; 


Circuit CourT OF AppEAls, EIGHTH 

Crrcuit; No. 7281. 

The judgment of the District Court, 
Northern District of Oklahoma, convict- 
ing the plaintiff in error.for felonious 
possession of intoxicating liquor in In- 
dian country, was reversed by the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
for the reason that the trial judge ex- 
ceeded the bounds allowable in comment- 
ing upon the evidence and in expressing 
his opinion of a witness, although the 
jury was fully impressed that it was not 
bound by his views upon the facts. 

Circuit Judge Stone, in dissenting, 
adverted to the fact that the trial judge 
is not merely a memory aid to the jury, 
but that: 

“From him comes the only disinter- 
ested, impartial, experienced help that 
the jury can expect in the trial of the 
case.” 

F. A. Tillman (J. W. Tillman and W. 
D. Pierson on the brief) appeared for 
plaintiff in error; W. L. Coffey, Assist- 
ant United States Attorney (J. M. Golds- 
berry, United States Attorney, on the 
brief) for defendant in error. 

Allowable Bounds Exceeded. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

Before Stone and Lewis, Cireuit Judges, 
and Smyes, District Judge. Symes, Dis- 
trict Judge, delivered the opinion of the 
Court. 

The defendant below, Burt Barham, 
was convicted in the district court for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma for the 
felonious possession of intoxicating liquor 
in an Indian country, and bringS error. 
Two objections only are seriously pressed 
on this appeal. 

First; that the indictment failed to 
state facts sufficient to constitute the 
crime charged. The material part of 
the indictment is as follows: 

“The Burt Barham, Tina Barham * * * 
in Osage County, State of Oklahoma, 


| Northern District of Oklahoma, and with- 


in the jurisdiction of this court, did on or 
about the second day of August, 1925, 
wilfully, unlawfully and feloniously have 
possession of certain intoxicating liquor, 
to wit; one gallon and one-half pint of 
whisky, in and upon an Indian country, 
to wit, Osage County, Oklahoma, con- 
trary to the form of the statute,”’ etc. 

It is said that this is indefinite and un- 
certain; does not apprise the defendant of 


| the charge against him, and requires him 


to meet testimony that at any time in the 
day or night, within three years of the 


| filing of the indictment, or at any place 


in said county, he possessed whisky. 
The question was not called to the at- 
tention of the trial court, either by a de- 
murrer to the indictment, motion to 
quash, or in any other manner. The in- 





916, and having collected and retained 
| tax thereon, the Government is, so 
Ong as it retains the tax so collected and 
»efuses to refund or otherwise return 
the same to the taxpayer, estopped to 
ollect a further tax by now claiming 
that such amount was not income in 1916, 
-ut was income in 1917. 

Both contentions present interesting 
questions, the decision of which would 
deserve serious considerations, but, as | 
ve view the instant appeal, it becomes | 
ammnecessary to discuss these contentions, | 
sther than to state them. 

Prima Facie Correct. 


It would seem that in circumstances | 
buch as we have here the decision of a | 
Commissioner should, even if it has no 
/sreater influence, be considered as prima 
facie correct by his successor in office. 
'm the courts and before this Board, the 
findings and decision of the Commis- 
sioner are presumed to be correct until 


! 
| 
} 
| 


fsessor in office. An examination of the 
record leads us to believe that the first 
euling was correct and convinces us that 
't should not be disturbed. 

Passing without discussion the conten- 
sion that because the tantieme recipients 
were in control of the company there was 


eonstructive receipt by them of these tan- | 


siemes, we find that this taxpayer kept 
an account book in which he recorded his 
Various transactions. Included in this 
are accounts and notes receivable and 
gayable, upon which interest is annually 
accrued, whether or not paid or payable. 


‘Taxes were entered in the year in which | 


payable. Sums credited to his account 
oy his employer were entered as of the 
date credited, whether or not. 
there are departures from a strict accrual 
system of accounting, it is manifest that 
the primary purpose of the taxpayer’s 
accounts is to reflect income and expense 


upon an accrual basis, and the returns of | 
the taxpayer were uniformly made upon | 


ithat basis. In such cireumsctances it is 
immaterial that some items may not have 
been treated upon a strictly accrual basis. 
Appeal of Bartles-Scott Oil Co., 2 B.T.A., 
16; Appeal of John F. Cook, 4 B.T.A. 
In such cases the net income will 
the adjusted to correctly reflect it upon 
ithe accrual basis. 
Tantiemes Accruable. 
It seems evident that these tantiemes 
ere accruable for the year in which 
ed. The amount which each person 
as to receive was a mere matter of 
computation, being a percentage of the 
profits for the year. When such amounts 
re definitely ascertainable as of the 
Close of the year, the fact that the com- 
Pputation and entry on the books is made 
ter the close of the year is immaterial. 
h such a case the amounts are properly 
ito be accrued as an expense by the cor- 
poration for the year in which the ser- 
ivices were rendered. The Commissioner 
s0 treated the amounts so far as the 
‘Corporation is concerned. Upon the same 
facts, the amounts are to be accrued as 
‘income for the same year by a taxpayer 
om an accrued basis. The deficiencies, 
ae 
“ 


4 


| It 


While | 


dictment states a statutory offense in the 
words of the statute, so is good against 
attack made after trial, and especially 
when raised in this Court for the first 
time. 

In Ledbetter v. U. S, 170 U. S. 606, 
at p. 613, it is said: 

“While in this country it is usual to 
state the town as well as the county, it 
has not been generally deemed necessary 
to do so, and most of the authorities as- 
sume that an allegation is sufficient after 
verdict which shows it to have been done 
within the jurisdiction of the court.” 

Other Views Cited. 
And on p. 614 of the same case: 
“We do not wish to be understood as 


| approving the practice that was pursued 


in this case, or even as holding that this 
indictment might not have beem open to 


| special demurrer for insufficiency as to 
| the allegations of time and place, but 

| 
phe contrary is shown, and the decision | 
of one Commissioner should be entitled | 
-o at least the same weight with his suc- | ; 
| tain language of the court found in the 


upon motion in arrest of judgment we 
think it is sufficient.” 
See also Case v. U.S.,6 Fed (2nd) 530. 
Secondly; our attention is called to cer- 


instructions. Plaintiff in error argues that 
the comments of the court were such as 


| to prevent the defendant from having a 
! fair and impartial trial, and that the 


court usurped the functions of the jury. 

The language objected to is that in 
which the court stated that he drew 
certain inferences, and expresses the 
opinion that certain material facts 
were true although, as the court Says, 
| “there is no evidence of that.” 
is then stated that the court 
not only did not believe the testimony 
of a deputy sheriff produced as a wit- 
| ness for the defense, but added that he 
| 


| 


had no respect and no regard for him; 

“And my judgment is, as long as men 
| like him wear’ a deputy sheriff’s com- 
| mission, why fifteen-year-old girls will 
be at dances drinking liquor- That is 
my opinion of his evidence. 

“T don’t give it any credence, have no 
respect for it, but that is only my idea 
of how his evidence appeals to me. You 
| may look at it entirely different, and that 
is your business, and your responsibility.” 
| We have cited the authorities, and 

discussed the same question in Cook y. 
| U. S., No. 7348, decided this day, and a 
repetition of our views would serve no 
useful purpose. 

Following that case this ‘ judgment 
must be reversed, and it is so ordered, 

September 17, 1926. 
Dissenting Opinion. 
Stone, Circuit Judge, dissenting in 
| part. 


jority opinion concerning the indictment. 
As to the other portion, dealing with 
comments in the charge I find myself un- 
able to agree. 

An outstanding feature of the prac- 
tice in Federal courts is to permit the 
court to “comment” upon the evidence. 
a 
so far-as they arise from the errors al- 
leged in the petition, are disallowed, 

Orders of redetermination of the tax 
liability for 1917 and 1920 will be en- 
tered on ten days’ notice, under Rule 60, 





I concur in that portion of the i 


duty, is ean efficient method of securing 
justice amd should be Carefully pre- 
served. 

statement of the evidence. ‘The judge is 
statemetra of the evidence. "The judge is 
not merely a memory aid to the jury. 
He is, in a sense, an adviser. He may 
express Kris opinion as to the evidence. 

The jury is not bound by his views 
and shou3d be clearly informed that they 
are not but he has the right to express 
such views and they may consider them 
for what they deem to be worth. From 
him comes the only disinterested, im- 
partial, experienced help that the jury 
can expect in the trial of a case. 

Inthe present case, there is no proper 
assignment of this error and, the ac- 
cused being clearly guilty wnder the evi- 
dence, juastice is not promoted by con- 
sidering this point. However, if the as- 
signment were sufficient, the court 
clearly wand repeatedly cautioned the 
jury that they were not bound by his 
views but must determine the case upon 
their owr2 conception of the evidence. 

To my mnind, the record affirmatively 
shows the jury were mot unduly in- 
fluenced by any comments made by the 
court. “Khat they carefully considered 
the evidence and determined the result 
for thenzselves is shown by the circum- 
stances that after some Corasideration of 
the case, they returned amd asked that 
certain designated parts of the testi- 
mony, about which they were in doubt 
or difference, be read to them. 

This was done without comment of 
any kind. 

I thimk the judgment should be af- 
firmed. 


Jury Found Influenced 
By Weight of Reiteration 


WILLIAM. Cook, PLAINTIFE IN ERrnor, V. 
UNITED Srates; CrrcwuIr Court or AP- 
PEALS, E[IGHTH CIRCUIT; No. 7348. 


The Judgment of the District Court, 
Northern District of Oklathoma, convict- 
ing of conspiracy to violate the prohibi- 
tion act, im this case, was reversed by the 
Cireuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
for the reason that the trial judge ex- | 


ceeded allowable limits im commenting 
upon the evidence in such a way as to 
amount to partisan argument apt to con- 


Judicial 
Duties 


Higher Duty Is Levied 
On Straw Slippers 
Pending Court Action 


PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, v.{ In my judgment, that right, and often | Difference in Policies at New 


York and Los Angeles 
Reconciled by General 
Andrews. 


Brig. Gen. Lincolm C. Andrews, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of customs and prohibition en- 


forcement, ina letter circularized among 
collectors of customs has just announced 
that the Department of the Treasury 
has approved the practice of the Acting 
Appraiser of Customs at Los Angeles in 
assessing duty at the rate of 35 per 
cent ad valorem on importations of 
rubber-soled Japanese straw slippers or 
sandals, pending a judicial decision in 
the matter. 

The letter brought out that the De- 
partment had taken cognizance of a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Los An- 
geles and New York appraisers on this 
commodity. At New York, it was 
brought out, this merchandise was as- 
sessed at 25 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1439 of the Tariff Act. As 
an appeal has been taken on the as- 
sessments, General Andrews’ letter said, 
the Department has approved the prac- 
tice of the Los Angeles Appraiser. / 


Two Rates Assessed. 


The full text of General Andrews’ 
letter follows: 

The Department is in receipt of a 
memorandum from the Director of the 
Special Agency Service inviting atten- 
tion to a difference of opinion between 
the acting appraiser at your port and 
the appraiser at the port of New York 
in the classification of rubber-soled 
Japanese straw slippers or sandals ad- 
visorily returned for duty by your act- 
ing appraiser at the rate of 35 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 1405 of 
the tariff act, whereas the appraiser at 
New York returns like merchandise at 
the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1489 of the said act 
following the decision of the Board of 
United States General Appaisers, T. D. 
No. 41304. 


Higher Duty Approved. 

The Department is in receipt of a let- 
ter from the collector of customs at 
New York, who concurs in the report of 
the appraiser, which he transmits, ex- 


vince the jury by mere weight of reiter- | Pressing the opinion that as an ap- 


ation Of the falsity of the defendant’s | peal 


case. 

J. T. Harley appeared for plaintiff in 
error; J. M. Goldeberry, UW. S. Attorney 
(W. L. Coffey, Assistant OU. S, Attorney 
onthe brief), for defendant in error. 


Opinion of Court. 


The £ull text of the opinion follows: 

Before Stone and Lewis, Circuit 
Judges, and Symes, District Judge. 
Symes, District Judge, delivered the 
opiniors of the court. 

The plaintiff in error, William Cook, 
and ome Jasper Cox, were indicted for 
conspiring together, and with one C. 
B. Aubrey, to violate the National Pro- 
hibitiom Act. 

The indictment charged that the de- 
fendants Cox and Cook, being a justice 
of the Peace and constable, respectively, 
in and for Creek County, Oklahoma, 
agreed as such, on or about April 15, 
1925, that Aubrey should and would be 
permitted to set up a still and sell and 
transport whisky, and -would be pro- 
tected by them from arrest or prosecu- 
tion, isi consideration of the payment by 
said Aubrey of $40.00 a month. 

The one overt act alleged was that 
Cox arid Cook, pursuamt to said arrange- 
ment, feloniously reeeived from Aubrey 
$10 om or about the eighth day of June, | 
1925. From a judgment of conviction | 
Cook alone appeals. 

At the time of the trial two indict- | 
ments were pending ageainst the same 
defendants, and the first specification of 
error argued is the action of the court, 
after the trial had begun, in ordering 
the num bers on the indictments changed, 
and thereby putting, as alleged, the de- 
fendants on trial for a separate offense. 

We see no merit in this objection. 
It was clearly understood at the time 
that Cook and Cox were on trial for 
conspiring with Aubrey, and the correc- 
tion Of a clerical error by transposing 
the murnbers of the two cases did not 
effect any substantial rights of the de- 
fendants. 

The next objection is to the admis- 
sion Of evidence of other transactions, 
or overt acts not set out in the indict- 
ment- Thisseems to be a matter of dis- 
cretion, and the testimony objected to 
comes within the rule that permits evi- 
dence of other and distinct offenses to 
be introduced when they are so related 
to the main issue in respect to time 
and character as to aid in its solution. 

The latest authority on this is Lynch 
vy. U- S., 12 Fed. (2nd) 198, and cases 
cited. In Newman v. U. §S., 289 Fed. 
712, 


courts as to the manner and method 
of procedure before them, including the 
introduction of testimony, states that 
evidence may not be admitted of other 
alleged crimes not related to the offense 
under trial, except where intent is an 
esseMtial ingredient, or the subject of 
inquiry is so related to the main offense 
as to throw material light thereon. 

See also Crowley v. U. S&S, 8 Fed. 
(2nd) 118, Westfall v. U.S, 2 Fed. 
(2nd) 973, Grayson v. U. S., 272 Fed. 
558, Kolbrenner v. U. S., 11 Fed. (2nd) 
754. 

Im Baker v. U. S., 276 Fed. 285, the 
court said: 

“Proof of a conspiracy may and gen- 
erally does consist of a multitude of 
facts and circumstances regardless of 
whether singly considered they would 
constitute overt acts or not, and regard- 
less of the time of their occurrence, 


i 


| 





the court, after stating that con- } 
siderable discretion is allowed the trial | 


had been taken by the Gov- 
ernment from the board’s decision above 
cited, slippers similar to the samples 
submitted by you should be assessed 
with duty at the rate of 35, per cent ad 
valorem under paragraph 1405 of the 
tariff act and that he will advisorily re- 
turn for duty future importations under 
the said paragraph. 

Pending a judicial decision the De- 
partment is of the opinion that these 
slippers should be classified under para- 
graph 1405 and the practice of your 
acting appraiser is accordingly ap- 
proved. 


provided it is shown that the conspiracy 
continued and was still afoot within the 
period of limitation.’’ 

Evidence Justifiable. 

The evidence objected to tended to 
show that the defendants, about the 
time in question, were selling protec- 
tion or immunity from arrest to per- 
sons other than those charged in the 
indictment. 

On the entire record we are of the 


| opinion that the verdict of the jury was 


justified, and that with the exception 
hereafter noted, we are not warranted, 
under Sec. 269, Judicial Code, in revers- 
ing the judgment on any of the grounds 
urged. Lewis v. U. S., 11 Fed. (2nd) 746. 

Counsel in urging objections similar to 
those referred to should consider this 
wise and salutary provision of the Judi- 
cial Code. Errors of a minor nature can- 
not be congidered. Kercheval v. U. S., 
8th C.C. A., May 4, 1926. 

Assignments of error Number 15 and 
16 challenge certain comments made by 


| the court upon the evidence in the in- 
| Structions as being argumentative and 


nonjudicial in character. The question 
thus presented is not free from difficulty. 

The rule in this Circuit has been very 
clearly stated in Rudd v. U. S., 173 Fed. 
912 and in Lewis v. U.S., 8 Fed. (2nd) 
349. We have no intention of limiting 
the statement there made, that: 

“A judge should not be a mere auto- 
matic oracle of the law, but a living par- 
ticipant in the trial, and so far as the 
limitations of his position permit should 
see that justice is done.” 

But in the instant case we think the 
court went too far, in spite of the fact 
that it clearly impressed upon the jury 


| that they were the sole tryers of the 


facts, and that their verdict must be 
their own, and that the court’s opinion 
was not binding upon them. 

It was admitted that money was paid 
to Cook; the Government contending it 
was a bribe, while the defendant swore 
that it was received as a payment of 
some gasoline tickets. This was, as the 
lower court stated, the turning point 
in the case. 

In commenting thereon the court said 
—as he very well might—that he gave 
no credence whatever to this statement 
of Cook’s about the gasoline tickets, 
and that he believed it to be an after- 
thought. But the court did not stop 
with that expression of an opinion. 

He not only repeated it thereafter, but 
later returned to the subject to state 
emphatically that it did not look reason- 
able to him and still, again, that he did 
not think that the version given in be- 
half of the defendant ever happened, etc. 

These statements taken together con- 
stitute more than a mere judicial ex- 
pression of opinion, and partake of the 
nature of a partizan argument, very apt 
to convince the jury by mere weight of 
reiteration of the falsity of that part of 
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GAIN OR LOSS: Realization of Gain or Loss. 


WHERE real estate broker receives land in lieu of commission the fair value of 


the land is a profit, and if the land sells above that price the difference is a 
taxable gain for the year the sale was made.—Jacques, W. R., Appeal (Board of 


Tax Appeals.) 


Refusal of Bankrupt 
To Answer Question 
Prevents Discharge 


IN THE MATTER OF NELLIE M. BAUK- 
NIGHT, TRADING AS BAUKNIGHT REALTY 
Co.; District Court, SOUTHERN Dis- 
TRICT, FLORIDA; No. 2921. 


In this case a discharge in bankruptcy 
was denied where the bankrupt refused 
to answer a material question on the 
ground that it would tend to incriminate 
her. 


S. B. Jennings appeared for the bank- 


rupt, and William T. Stockton for the 
petitioning creditors. . 

The full text of: the opinion, by Judge 
Call, follows: 

This cause comes on for a _ hearing 
upon the motion of the bankrupt to 
strike the specifications of objection to 
the discharge of the bankrupt. 

These specifications of objections were 
filed by Clarice N. Steiner and are five in 
number. I understand from the counsel 
in argument that the motion to strike 
the second specification is abandoned. 

G. D. Corbett filed specifications of ob- 
jection to the discharge of the bankrupt. 


Specification Is Unverified. 


This specification is not verified as re- 
quired by the Bankruptcy Act, but the 
specification is virtually the same as No. 
5 of Clarice N. Steiner. 


The first specification is that the bank- 
rupt committed an offense punishable by 
imprisonment under the Bankrupt Act, 
in that she did not file schedules within 
ten days after adjudication as required 
by section 18 c. 


I do not find this failure denounced as 
a crime in section 29 b. The motion to 
strike this specification will be granted. 


The third and fourth specifications are 
that the bankrupt obtained money on 
materially false statements, without 
showing the statements on which the 
money was obtained. These two specifi- 
cations are insufficient and the motions 
to strike same must be granted unless 
the creditor is granted leave to amend 
by making a sufficient statement of the 
specifications. 


The fifth specification is that the bank- 
rupt refusad to answer a material ques- 
tion approved by the court. 


Bankrupt’s Right Upheld. 


The questions referred to in this speci- 
fication were such that the bankrupt 
claimed her exemption from answering 
because the answer would tend to in- 
crimate her. This she could do, and 
thereby deprive the bankruptcy court of 
the light that might have been thrown 
by such answers in administering the as- 
sets of the estate. It was her constitu- 
tional privilage. 

But can she have a discharge after 
having done so? I think not. The dis- 
charge of the bankrupt from probable 
debts is a privilege granted in all cases 
except for the reasons and grounds set 
out in section 14-b-6 of the act. The 
bankrupt, if he desires a. discharge, must 
answer all material questions approved 
by the court in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, whether they would tend to incrimi- 
nate him or not, or by his refusal he for- 
feits the right to discharge. 

The motion to strike the fifth specifi- 
cation will be denied. 

As before noted, the specification of 
G. D. Corbett is not so worded as to con- 
stitute a'good specification of objection. 
It is apparent that the same question as 
is raised in specification No. 5, above dis- 
cussed, is sought to be raised. The mo- 
tion to strike will be granted, but said 
specification may be amended upon leave 
of the court first had. 

It will be so ordered. 

September 20, 1926. 


the defendant’s case upon which his 
guilt or innocence depended. It is not 
in accord with the following language 
from the Lewis case, supra. 

“But his comments upon the facts 
should be judicial and dispassionate, and 
so carefully guarded, that the jurors, 
who are the triers of them, may be left 
free to exercise their independent judg- 
ment.” 

Other cases on this question in this 
Circuit are, Weare v. U. S., 1 Fed. (2nd) 
617, and Weiderman vy. U. S., 10 Fed. 
(2nd) 745. 

For this reason the judgment must 
be reversed, and it is so ordered. 

September 17, 1926. 

Defense Palpably Untrue. 

Stone, Circuit Judge, dissenting: 

I think this judgment should be af- 
firmed. The point upon which the ma- 
jority think there should be reversal is 
that the court intemperately commented 
upon the evidence in his charge. 

The assignment in this regard is that 
the court erred in this respect: 

“In that he failed to instruct and com- 
ment accurately upon the theory of the 
defense as to the reasonableness of the 
negro informers going to the office of 
the Justice of the Peace to pay a gas- 
oline bill, when in fact the theory and 
the proof of the Government’s case 
showed a prearranged plan between the 
informers, the Chief of Police, the Dep- 
uty Marshal, ‘the Prohibition Inspector 
and the District Attorney to deliver 


Sheaths Holding Scissors 
Held Liable to Extra Tax 


Albert Westphal, of New York, loses 
before the United States Customs Court 
in a decision just handed down, involv- 
ing the correct tariff classification of 
certain leather sheaths containing three 
pairs of scissors. According to the rec- 
ord in the case at bar, duty was levied 
thereon as an entirety, at the rate of 
15 cents each and 45 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 357 of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. The importer, in challenging 
this assessment, contended for duty at 
only 45 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1432 of the said act, as leather 
traveling cases. In summarizing the 
eourt’s conclusions against the protest- 
ant, Judge Fischer writes: . 

“Since it is not commonly or commer- 
cially shown that a leather sheath con- 
taining three pairs of scissors is a trav- 
eling case, the collector’s classification 
thereof as scissors under paragrpah 357 
of the act of 1922 is affirmed.” 

(Protests 81225-G-55329-24 and 81226- 
G-62733-24. ) 


Increased Value of Land 
Is Held Taxable Profit 


JACQUES, W. R., APPEAL, BOARD OF TAx 
APPEALS, No. 3277, OCTOBER 13, 1926. 
The petitioner in this case was en- 

gaged in the real estate business in 

Kansas City. In 1916 he accepted a par- 

cel of land in lieu of a cash commission 

upon making a sale. This land was 

ascertained by a revenue agent in 1916 

to be worth $2,500 and that amount was 

added to his return for that year. In 

1919 the petitioner sold this land for 

$10,000 but did not make a return of any 

amount representing gain. 

The commissioner determined that pe- 
titioner realized a profit of $7,500, which 
amount he added to the  petitioner’s 
gross income for the taxable year. The 
board entered judgment for the com- 
missioner. 

P. W. Shrader, Esq., and E. J. Dillon, 
C. P. A., appeared for the petitioner, 
and B. G. Simpich, Esq., for the commis- 
sioner. Mr. Lansdon rendered the de- 
cision for the board. 


Upholsterers’ Nails Held 
Entitled to Free Entry 


Certain upholsterers’ nails, composed 
of steel dipped in brass, imported un- 
der the Tariff Act of 1913 by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., of New Orleans, 
are held by the United States Cus- 
toms Court, in a ruling just handed 
down, to be entitled to free entry under 
paragraph 554 of the said act, as “steel 
nails not specially provided for.” 

On entry, the collector at New Or- 
leans assessed duty thereon at the rate 
of 20 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 167 of the 1913 law, as articles 
composed of base metal, not specially pro- 
vided for. This assessment is reversed 
by Judge Sullivan, who writes the court’s 
conclusions in the importer’s favor. 

(Protest 944444-7817.) 


Powder Puffs of Leather 
Classed for Lower Duty 


In a decision just handed down by the 
United States Customs Court, sustain- 
ing a protest of Franklin Simon & Co., 
of New York, it is held that certain 
powder puffs in chief value of leather, in- 
voiced. as “Beaverpufs” and as “Lamb- 
pufs’, should have been assessed with 
duty at the rate of 30 per cent ad val- 
orem as manufactures in chief value of 
leather, under paragraph 1432 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. The action of the 
collector in imposing duty at 45 per cent 
ad valorem as brushes, under paragraph 
1407 of the act, was reversed in a de- 
cision by Judge McClelland. 

(Protest 162760-G-13173-26.) 


money to the defendant where he could 
be found.” 

The matter which is sought to be 
argued here is the alleged intemperance 
of the comments which were actually 
made and not, according to the assign- 
ment, as to an omission to charge. Be- 
cause of this lack of proper assignment, 
this court should not pass upon this 
matter. 

However, if properly assigned, the 
matter is not» well founded. Although 
the gourt rather clearly stated to the 
jury that he took little stock in some 
of the evidence offered by the defend- 
ants, yet he repeatedly stated to the 
jury -and clearly, that they were the ex- 
clusive triers of the fact, were not bound 
by anything that he might’ say concern- 
ing the facts and should make up their 
minds from the evidence and not from 
what he might say. 

Not only was this true of the charge, 
but it was fufther emphasized at the end 
of the charge when this particular mat- 
ter was brought to the attention of the 
court and the jury, by an exception to 
the charge. The defense, in this par- 
ticular, was so palpably untrue and 
manufactured that the court was justi- 
fied in stating to the jury that it was 
such in his opinion. 

September 17, 1926. 
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Tariffs 


Assessments 


Duty of 20 Per Cent 
Is Affirmed on Wax 
For Figure Models 


Importer’s Contention for 
Free Entry Denied in 
Customs Court 
Decision. 


The United States Customs Court, in 
overruling protests of L. S. Tainter, of 
New York, finds that certain mineral 
wax, to which stearic acid had been 
added, is properly classifiable under par- 
agraph 1459 of the Tariff Act of 1922, 
as a non-enumerated manufactured arti- 
cle, dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem. 
The importer’s contention for free entry 
under paragraph 1693, as wax; animal, 
vegetable or mineral, not specially pro- 


vided for, is therefore denied by Judge 
Young, who writes as follows: 


“It is clear from the testimony that 
the merchandise does not consist of fig- 
ure models. It consists of some kind 
of wax but there is a conflict of testi- 
mony as to the particular kind. The 
government chemist reports that it has 
the characteristics of a mixture of bees- 
wax, paraffin or ceresin and a very small 
amount of stearic acid. The general 
manager for the importing firm testi- 
fied that the wax in question was ob- 
tained from the distillation of crude 
ozokerite, mined in Galacia. He also 
testified that a small percentage of 
stearic acid was added to the wax to give 
it an artificial hardness. It was further 
shown that the merchandise herein is 
used for making wax figures, or figure 
models which are used in store windows 
for display purposes. Wax in the form 
as extracted from ozokerite would be 
too soft for that use. It is clear that 
no matter what description of the mer- 
chandise is adopted the addition of the 
stearic acid was for the purpose of mak- 
ing the original product suitable for a 
special use and that after the stearic 
acid had been added the product was ad- 
vanced in value. 


“We therefore find that the merchan- 
dise is question is a nonenumerated man- 
ufactured article and is properly classifi- 
able as such at 20 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1459. The protests are 
therefore overruled.” 

(Protests 50677-G-35490-24 and 53668- 
G-44201-24.) 


Duty on Iron Roses 
Fixed at 40 Per Cent 


Customs Court Sustains Im- 
porter in Appeal From Classi- 


fication as Manufactured 
Metal. 


The Rindsberger Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, of Chicago, has been sustained by 
the United States Customs Court at New 
York in its continuation to classify cer- 
tain artificial roses composed of iron, for 
a lower rate of duty than imposed on 
entry by the collector at Chicago. He 
levied a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 1419, Tariff Act of 1922. 
The importer contended the assessment : 
should be 40 per cent under paragraph 
309 of the act, as manufactures of metal. 
Judge McClelland, in sustaining this 
claim, concluded his opinion as follows: 


“The witness called on behalf of pro- 
testants testified that these articles were 
not used in condition as imported but 
subsequent to importation the stems were 
hammered out and welded onto a piece of 
iron, then painted, colored or decorated 
to make them look like a flower. 


“Exhibit 1 in the case consists of two 
sprays with an iron rose on each while 
the sample forming part of the record in 
Abstract Decision 578 consisted of one 
rose on a short stem. Following the co 
clusion reached in Abstract Decisioyg 578, 
the protest is sustained and the decision 
of the collector is modified accordingly.” 

(Protest 135681-G-72511). 


So-Called Piccolo Bears 
Pay Duty as of Glass 


In sustaining protests of Marshall 
& Co., Chicago, the United States Cus- 
toms Court rules that certain so-called 
“piccolo bears,” containing bottles, and 
having attached small. pieces of cloth, 
also pieces of wire, were erroneously re- 
turned as in chief value of wool under 
paragraph 1110, Tariff Act of 1922, with 
duty at 40 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

An analysis of the articles in ques- 
tion having shown the component mate- 
rial of chief value to be glass, Judge 
Brown fixes duty thereon at 50 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 230, Tariff 
Act of 1922, as manufactures of glass, 
not specially provided for. 


(Protests 183295-G-72235 and 133336- 
G-72419.) 


Rags for Making of Paper 
Found Not Liable to Duty 


The United States Customs Court at 
New York, in sustaining protests of Rob- 
ert Ingram and G. P. Lotterhand, Inc., 
rules that certan rags, consisting of 
crude paper stock used chiefly for paper 
making, should have been permitted free 
entry as such, under the provisions of 
paragraph 1661 of the 1922 act. 

The collector’s assessment as waste, at 
10 per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1457, is therefore set aside in an opine 
ion by Judge Adamson. 

(Protests 52310-G-41822-24, etc.) 
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Compensation 


Law 


Court Will Pass on 
Legality of State 
Tax on Insurance 


—_— 


Constitutionality of Tax on 
“Foreign” Companies Is 
Made Subject of 
Appeal. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
1869 to 1922 the method of taxation 
was to debase or reduce the fair cash 
value of property one-half and apply the 
going tax rate to such debased amount. 
In 1922 the Board of Assessors of Cook 
County did not reduce the amount of the 
net receipts, but applies the going tax 
rate upon the full amount. This was 
not done to domestic insurance com- 


panies, nor to other foreign insurance 
companies, as their net receipts con- 
tinued to be debased one-half, as was 


York City; E. A. Perkins, of Manila, P. I.; 
Herbert J. S. Devries, Washington, D. C. 
Ray H. Calihan, of Garden City, Kansas; 
John D. Monroe, of New York City; 
Philip S. Moyer, of Harrisburg, Pa.; Wil- 
liam De Forest Manice, of New "York 
City; E. LeRoy Keen, of Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Gilbert E. Harris, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Russell C. Rosenquest, of Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Samuel Rosenberg, of New York 
City; Joseph B. McDonough, of New 
York City; Louis H. Grieb, of Wichita, 
Kansas; Pauline G. Wallace, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Walter F. Miller, of Har- 
risburg, Pa.; Harry H. Preston, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; Emmitt J. McDaniel, of 


Uniontown, Pa.; Henry W. Morgan, of | 
Harold M. Wilson, | 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
of Miami, Fla., and Fred L. Warner, of 
Lansing, Mich., were admitted to prac- 
tice. 


Longshoreman, Hurt 
Loading Vessel, Held 
Entitled to Damages 


all personal property within the state. Supreme Court Decides He 


The insurance company appealed the act 
of the Board, but the Supreme Court of 
the State held that the constitutional 
rights of the plaintiff were not infringed, 
and in effect held that the tax was an 
excise, taxable upon 100 per cent of the 

et receipts. This has caused more than 
» uits to recover about $25,000,000 
from insurance companies for back taxes 
to 1869. 

Claim Levy is Illegal. 

The contention of the plaintiff in error 
is that this is a revenue measure im- 
posing taxes upon property, and not an 
excise. Plaintiff points out that the 
statute was part of a revenue act for 
taxing property, that it has been held so 
by the Illinois courts, and that it is not 
a tax on a condition of doing business 
in Illinois. Being a property tax it is 
subject to the incidents of a property 
tax, and so the intentional, systematic 
undervaluation of all other taxable prop- 
erty and taxation of the plaintiff’s prop- 
erty at its full value denied to plaintiff 
its constitutional rights, as equal pro- 
tection is not given. 

They claim that the action of the tax- 
ing boar din denying equal protection 
makes the tax levy and exaction illegal 
even if the statute be constitutional. 
Plaintiff contends that they complied with 
all conditions precedent to entry into 
the State and they are entitled to equal 
protection of the laws. 

The contention of the defendant is that 
the tax is a privilege tax and not a 
property tax, and that the State had 
the right to prescribe the terms and con- 
ditions upon which plaintiff might trans- 
act business within the borders of the 
State, and by its entry the plaintiff 
contracted an obligation to pay the tax 
in question. 


Regulation] Revised 
4 On Liquor Permits 


Time and Method of Applying 
for Leave to Purchase Are 
Changed. 


ax a 

D. H. Blair, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, in an order 
(T. D. 3985) to prohibition administra- 
tors and others concerned, made public 
October 16, announced a change in the 
method of applying for permits to pur- 
chase liquors. 

The order states that hereafter appli- 
cations for such permits, under Form 
1410, may be made at any time after 
the tenth day of the last month of each 
quarter. The applications also should 
state the amount of liquor on hand. 

The order also rules that persons hold- 
ing permits for quantities of less than 
15 gallons of spirits will not hereafter 
be required to swear to affidavits in mak- 
ing applications for permits for purchase. 

The full text of the order follows: 

Hereafter applications for permits to 
purchase liquors, Form 1410, may be 
made at any time after the tenth day 
of the last month of each quarter, and 
such applications will state the quantity 
of the various liquors on hand and when 
received by administrators atcion thereon 
will be had in the order in which they 


2 received. 


¥ 


\ 


Permits to purchase should be pre- 
pared for issuance by administrators on 
or before the first day of the succeed- 
ing quarter and should be promptly re- 
turned to permittees. Provided: That 
the quantity of spirits authorized to be 
purchased in any calendar year shall not 
exceed the aggregate amount authorized 
by the basic permit for the four quar- 
ters of the year, and that no advanced 
allowance shall be made to any permittee 
whose permit and bond are not in full 
force and effect. 

Persons holding permits of the non- 
bond class, that is, permits authorizing 
the purchase of quantities not in ex- 
cess of 15 gallons of intox'cating liquors 
per quarter, wiil not hereafter be re- 
quired to execute the affidavit on Form 
1410 in making application for permits 
to purchase. 

All regulations inconsistent herewith 


are rescinded to the extent of such in- 
consistency. 


Lawyers Are Admitted 
To Supreme Court Bar 


On motion the following attorneys were 
admitted to practice as members of the 
bar of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on October 18: 

Otis L. Mohundro, of Calvert City, Ky.; 
Charles Edward Wainwright, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Hugh R. Francis, of San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Nelson Littell, of New 


- 











Has Status of Seaman Un- 
der Compensation Law as 
Passed by Congress. 


— 4 

INTERNATIONAL STEVEDORING CO., PETI- 
TIONER, V. R. HAVERTY; SUPREME 
Court oF Unitep StTaTEs; No. 236. 
A longshoreman’s right to recover 

damages in an action against his em- 

ployer, a stevedore company, for in- 

juries incurred while engaged with a 

hatch tender employed by the company, 


| in stowing freight in the hold of a ves- 


sel at dock, was sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, by 
a decision rendered October 18, 1926, 
which affirmed, upon writ of certiorari 
to the Supreme Court of the State of 
Washington, the latter’s decision, holding 
the injury due to negligence on the part 
of the hatch tender. 

S. V. Carey for petitioner; 
Litchman for respondent. 


Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opin- 


M. M. 


‘ion of the Court, the full text of which 


follows: 


This is an action brought in a State 
secking a common law remedy for per- 
sonal injuries sustained by the plaintiff, 
the respondent here, upon a vessel at 
dock in the harbor of Seattle. The plain- 
tiff was a longshoreman engaged in stow- 
ing freight in the hold. Through the 
negligence of the hatch tender no warn- 
ing was given that a load of freight was 
about to be lowered, and when the load 
came down the plaintiff was badly hurt. 

Verdict Given for Plaintiff. 

The plaintiff and the hatch tender both 
were employed by the defendant steve- 
dore, the petitioner here, and the de- 
fendant asked for a ruling that they were 
fellow servants and that therefore the 
plaintiff could not recover. The court 
ruled that if the failure of the hatch 
tender to give a signal was the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury the verdict must 
be for the plaintiff. A verdict was 
found for him and a judgment on the 
verdict was affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the State. 134 Wash. 235, 245. 
A writ of certiorari was granted by this 
court. 239 U.S. 549. 

The petitioner argues that the case 
is governed by the admiralty law; that 
the admiralty law has taken up the 
common law doctrine as to fellow ser- 
vants, and that by the common law the 
plaintiff would have no case. Whether 
this last proposition is true we do not 
decide. The plaintiff cites a number 
of decisions of which it is enough to 
metion The Hoquiam. 253 Fed. Rep. 627, 
and Cassil v. United States Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, 289 Fed. Rep. 774. It 
also refers to an intimation of this 
Court that whether the established doc- 
trine be good or bad it is not open to 
the courts to do away witli it,upon their 
personal notions of what is expedient. 
It is open to Congress, however, to 
change the rule and in our opinion it has 
done so. By the Act of June 5, 1920, 


c. 250, Sec. 20; 41 Stat. 988, 1007, “any | 


seaman who shall suffer personal injury 
in the course of his employment may, at 
his election, maintain an action for dam- 
ages at law, with the right of trial by 
jury, and in such action all statutes of 
the United States modifying or extend- 
ing the common law right or remedy in 
cases of personal injury to railway em- 
ployes shall apply.” It is not disputed 
that the statutes do away with the fel- 
low servant rule in the case of personal 
injuries to railway employes. Second 
Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S 
1, 49. The question, therefore, is how 
far the Act of 1920 should be taken to 
extend. 


Work Held to Fix Status. 


It is true that for most purposes, as 
the word is commonly used, stevedores 
are not “seamen.” But words are flexi- 
ble. The work upon which the plaintiff 
was engaged was a maritime service 
formerly rendered by the ship’s crew. 
Atlantic Transport Co. v. 
U. S. 52, 62. We cannot believe that 
Congress willingly would have allowed 
the protection to men engaged upon the 


same maritime duties to vary with the | °% . 
| Fifth Circuit denied. 


accident of their being employed by 
a stevedore rather than by the ship. The 
policy of the statute is directed to the 
safety of the men and to treating com- 
pensation for injuries to them as prop- 
erly part of the cost of the business. 
If they should be protected in the one 
case they should be in the other. 

In view of the broad field in which 
Congress has disapproved and changed 
the rules introduced into the common 
law within less than a century, we are 
of opinion that a wider scope should 
be given to the words of the act, and 
that in this statute “seamen” is to be 
taken to include stevedores engaged as 
the plaintiff was, whatever it might 
mean in laws of a different kind. 

‘ Oct. 18, 1926, 

Judgment affirmed. 


Imbrovek, 234 | 
| peals for the Second Circuit denied. 








j et al. 
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Supreme Court Grants Stone Company's Petition 


For Review of Suit Involving Labor Organization 
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bility by invoking the fellow servant rule 
which, it contended, had been taken up 
from the common law by the admiralty 
law which should govern the case. 

Mr. Justice Holmes delivered the opin- 
iron of the court, holding in effect that 
the longshoreman and the hatch tender 
were not fellow servants and that the 
former, as respondent in the case at bar, 
came within the statute providing that 
“any seaman who shall suffer personal 
injury in the course of his employment 
may, at his election, maintain an action 
for damages at law, with the right of 
trial by jury, and in such action all 
statutes of the United States, modifying 
or extending the common law right or 
remedy in cases of personal injury to 
railway employes shall apply.” 

Stevedores, under the circumstances of 
this case, perform maritime duties and 
come within the classification of seamen. 


The full text of the decision is 
printed on Page 7 of this issue. 


Decisions on motions and petitions for 
writs of certiorari were rendered in the 
following cases: 

No. 622. Alexander Ackerson, pe- 
tioner, v. The United States of America. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. Application to 
proceed further in forma pauperis is de- 
nied for the reason that the court upon 
consideration of the unprinted record 
finds no ground for certiorari, the ap- 
plication for which is also denied. 


No. 177. General Petroleum Corpor- 
ation, plaintiff in error, v. County of 
Kern. In error to the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California. Per curiam: Affirmed 
on the authority of Mid-Northern Oil 
Company v. Walker et al. 268 U. S. 45. 

No. 253. Arnold H. Brein, plaintiff 
in error, v. State Department of Health 
et al. In error to the Superior Court 
of the State of Connecticut. Per curiam: 
Dismissed for want of jurisdiction upon 
authority of Sayward v. Denny, 158 U. 
S. 180; Oxley Stave Co. v. Butler 
County, 166 U. S. 648, 655. 


Stone Company Granted 
Writ of Certiorari 


No. 412. Bedford Cut Stone Company 
et al., petitioners, v. Journeymen Stone 
Cutters’ Association of North America 
et al., etc., et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit granted. 

No. 465. Wallace R. Farrington, Goy- 
ernor of the Territory of Hawaii, et al., 
petitioners, v. T. Tokushige et al. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit granted. 

No. 482. Henry W. McMaster and 
Francis H. Shelding, as Receivers of the 
Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal Railway 
Company, petitioners, v. George J. Gould, 
et al., etc. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the Supreme Court of ‘the 
State of New York granted. 

No. 497. E. Paul Yaselli, petitioner, 
v. Guy D. Goff. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
granted. 

No. 508. E. W. Bliss Company, peti- 
tioner, v. The United States. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims granted. 

No. 507. Arnold J. Hellmich, United 
States Collector of Internal Revenue, pe- 
titioner, v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company. Petition for a _ writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 


| Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 


granted. 

No. 393. Rush Meadows, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit denied. 

No. 438. Mrs. Gertrude S. Ponder, 
petitioner, v. Lamar Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 440. Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. Steamtug “Cutcho- 
que” her engines, etc., Long Island Rail- 
road Company, claimant. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 

No. 441. Irvin McD. Garfield, as re- 
ceiver of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., pe- 
tioner, v. The Mallory Steamship Com- 
pany. Petition for a writ of certiorari to 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 


No, 442. J. A. Kemp, T. B. Noble, I. H. 
Roberts, et al., petitioners, v. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


No. 445. Max Hart, petitioner, v. B. 
F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, Orpheum 
Circuit, Inc., Excelsior Collection Agency 
Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 446. Max Hart, petitioner, v. B. 
F. Keith Vaudeville Exchange, Orpheum 
Circuit, Inc., Excelsior Collection Agency 
et al, Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the’ United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 449. S. D. Guggenheim, M. Gug- 


genheim, L. Guggenheim et al., cte., peti- j 


tioners, v. The United States. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Claims denied. 


No. 455. Alexander Menaregidis, in 


‘behalf of Andreas Menaregidis, peti- 


tioner, v. Henry H. Curran, Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of 
New York. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. 

No. 456. Sotioures Christoulas, also 
known as Christ Lawyer, petitioner, v. 
Henry H. Curran, Commissioner of Im- 
migration at the Port of New York. Pe- 
tition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit denied. 

No. 547. George F. Pawling and Com- 
pany, petitioner, v. The United States. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims denied. 

No. 458. Roy Gay, petitioner, v. The 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 459. Russell Gay, 
The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 460. Harry Washer, alias Harry 
the Jew, petitoner, v. The United States 
of America. Petition for writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 461. H. M. Albury, petitioner, v. 
The United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 462. James Thompson and The J. 

Hudson Company, doing business, 
etc., et al., petitioner, v. The Vogue 
Company. Petition for writ of certiorari 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 463. George Belvin and John 
McGowan, petitioners, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit denied. 


L. 


Government Denied 
Writ in Railway Case 

No. 464. The United States of Amer- 
ica, ex rel. Cripple Creek & Colorado 
Springs Railroad Company, petitioner, 
v., Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Appeal of the District of Co- 
lumbia denied. 


No. 466. Jacob P. “Teter, petitioner, 
v. The United States of America. Prji- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit denied. 


No. 468. Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. Andrew B. 
Hammond and Charles J. Winton. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Oregon de- 
nied. 

No. 469. Oregon and California Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. Booth-Kelly 
Lumber Company. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Oregon denied. 


No. 471. W. J. McInnes, Receiver of 
the Citizens National Bank of Roswell, 
N. Mex., petitioner, v. The American 
Surety Company of New York. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit denied. 


No. 473. Andrew W. Mellon, Director 
General of Railroads, as Federal Agent, 
petitioner, v. W. M. Grantham. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit denied. 

No. 474. Howard P. Converse and 
Edwin P. Bliss, trading as Converse 
and Company, petitioners, v. The United 
States. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 475. Eric Lange and A. H. Berg- 
strom, copartners trading as Lange and 
Bergstrom, petitioners, v. The United 
States. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 476. Mary D. A. Sayles, Charles 
O. Read and James R. MacCall, indi- 
vidually etc., petitioners, v. The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New York 
and Frederick K. Rupprecht. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Sper for the 
First Circuit denied. 


No. 477. Joshua Russell, petitioner, v 
the United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 478. Merle B. Copeland, petitioner, 
v. the United States of America. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit denied. 

No. 479. Warren B. Barnett, petitioner, 
v. the United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Cireuit of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 480. Oregon Short Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Ernest R. Gubler. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court uf Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit denied. 


Bankruptcy Case 


Refused Hearing 

No. 481. Earl B. Barnes, as Trustee 
in Bankruptcy of Thomas H. Cowley, 
Paul E. Brady et al., ete., petitioner, v. 
William Schatzkin et al., ete., and Law- 
rence J. Hirsch et al., etc. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of New York denied. 

No. 484. Milton F. Webster, petitioner, 
v. Joseph T. Terry. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia denied. 

No. 485. Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. The United 
States. Petition for a writ of certiorari 
to the Court of Claims denied. 

No. 486. Jacinto Moss, Pedro L. Moss, 
Pedro J. Moss et al., ete., petitioners, 
v. John H. Sherburne and Howard 
Stockton, trustees, etc. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 


petitioner, v. | 


| Writ Denied in Suit 
Against Doctor Work 


Similar Action Taken in Case 
of Insurance Company 
Against Government. 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the First 
Circuit denied. 

No. 487. The Village of Terrace 
Park, petitioner, v. Russell Errett. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Sixth Circuit denied. 


No. 489. Albert Carolli, petitioner, 
v. The State of Ohio. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Ohio denied. 


No. 490. Lena B. McKee and Fred Mc- 
Kee, trustees, etc., et al., petitioners, v. 
Cuno H. Rudolph, James F. Oyster and 
J. Franklin Bell, etc. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia denied. 

No. 491. Universal Rim Company, pe- 
titioner, v. Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, et al. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit 
denied. 


No. 493. The Standard Electric Stove 
Company, petitioner, v. the Toledo, St. 
Louis and Western Railroad. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 496. St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Company, petitioner, v. Eunice 
Pearson, administratrix of the estate of 
J. L. Pearson, deceased. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court 
of the State of Arkansas denied. 

No. 498. The United States of Amer- 
ica ex rel. Helen L. Givens, petitioner, 
v. Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 
terior of the United States. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia de- 
nied. 

No. 501. New York Life Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 


No. 502. New York Life Insurance 
Company, petitioner, v. The United 
States of America. Petition for a writ 
of certiorari to the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit denied. 

No. 505. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company, petitioner, v. Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 506. Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company, petitioner, v. Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. Petition for a 
writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit denied. 

No. 508. The State Bank, petitioner, v 
Philip Applebaum. Petition for a writ of 
certiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
denied. . 

No. 510. Submarine Signal Company, 
petitioner, v. The United States. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the 
Court of Claims denied. 


List of Motions 
Submitted to Court 


The following motions were submitted 
to the court: 
No. 587. The United States of Amer- 


ica, plaintiff in error, v- Samuel Gettin- | 


ger et al., etc. Motion to advance sub- 
mitted by Mr. Solicitor Gener] Mitch- 
ell for the plaintiff in error. 

No. 95. The United States of Amer- 
ica, plaintiff in error, v. George A. 
Storrs et al. 
ted by Mr. Frank K. Nobeker in behalf 
of Mr. Dan B. Shields, Mr. Mahlen N. 
Wilson and Mr. 
the defendants in error in support of 
Mitchell and Mr. Assistant to the Attor- 
ney General Donovan for the plaintiff in 
error in opposition thereto. 

No. 87. George M. Napier, Attorney 
General of the State of Georgia, appel- 
lant, v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company. Leave granted to file brief 
of the State of Michigan as amicus curiae 
on motion of Mr. Fred L. Warner in 
that behalf. 

No. 695. Albert Ottinger, as Attorney 
General of the State of New York, appel- 
lant, v. The Bronx Gas and Electric 
Company. Appeal from the District 
Court of the United States for the South- 
ern District of New York. Docketed and 
dismissed with costs on motion of Mr. 
William L. Ransom for the appellee. 

No. Original. The State of New 
York, Complainant, v. The State of Illi- 
nois and Sanitary District of Chicago. 
Bill of complaint filed pursuant to order 
of October 11, 1926, on motion of Mr. 
John Holley Clarke, Jr., for the complain- 
ant. 

No. 11. Rhederei M. Jebsen Com- 
pany, appellant, v. the United States; 
pany, Carl Diederichen, etc., appellant,. 

No. 12. The firm of M. Jebesen, corre- 
sponding owner of the steamship com- 
pany, Carl Diederichen, etc., appellant, v. 
The United States. 

No. 15. Hamburg-American Line Ter- 
minal and Navigation Company, appel- 
ant, v. the United States. 

No. 14. Hamburg-American Line Ter- 
minal and Navigation Company, appel- 
ant, v. the United States. 

No. 15. Atlas Line Steamship Com- 
pany, appellant, v. the United States. 

No. 16. Atlas Line Steamship Com- 
pany, appellant ,v. the United States. 

No. 17. North German Lloyd, appel- 
lant, v. the United States. 

No. 18. North German Lloyd, appel- 
lant, v. the United States. 





| R. Eyon and Mr. J. 
Motion to dismiss submit- | 


| The United States of America. 
Albert R. Barnes for | 
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Court Hears Arguments 


On Gas Rate in New York 
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Statements of the facts were made 
and argument was started by the ap- 
pellant in the three cases being heard 
as one before the Supreme Court of the 
United States of Albert Ottinger, as 
Attorney General of the State of New 
York v. Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York, No. 357; Same v. Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, No. 358; and Same 
v. Kings County Lighting Company. 

The cases involve the constitutionality 
of the act of the New York legislature 
of June 2, 1923, Chap. 899, in fixing the 
rate and thermal content of gas supplied 
in cities of over one million population. 

Upon motion of counsel four hours 
were granted by the court to hear the 
case: 

The argument in. these cases will 
be published in the issue of Oc- 
tober 20. 


No. 19. 
lant, v. 


North German Lloyd, appel- 
the United States. 


No. 20. Hamburg-Amerikanische Pa- 
ketfahrt Aktein-Gessellschaft, etc., ap- 
pellant, v. The United States; 


No. 21. Hamburg-Amerikanische 
Paketfahrt Aktein-Gesellschaft, etc., ap- 
pellant, v. the United States; and 

No. 28. Deutsch-Australische Dempf- 
schiffs-Gesellschaft, appellant, v. The 
United States. Passed pursuant to stip- 
ulation of counsel on motion of Mr. 
Charles H. LeFevre in that behalf. 


Leave Given to File 


Supplemental Brief 

No. 238. Benjamin I. Salinger, Jr., 
plaintiff in error, v. The United States of 
America. Leave granted to file supple- 
mental brief for the plaintiff in error on 
or before Friday next on motion of Mr. 
Benjamift I. Salinger for the plaintiff in 
error. 

No. 


150. The United States, 


peti- 
tioner, v. Stone and Downer Company et 
affirm sub- 
mitted by Dr. Edward T. Sharretts for 
the respondents in support of the motion, 


eg eae TOT eS ae 
| 
and by Mr. Solicitor General Mitchell, 
and Mr. Assistant Attorney General 


al. Motion to dismiss or 


Hoppin for the petitioner in opposition 
thereto. 

No. 649. Caron Corporation, peti- 
tioner, v. Henri Murabur and Cie. Leave 
granted to file brief of the V. Vivau- 
dou, Incorporated, as amicus curiae on 
motion of Mr. William L. Symons in that 
behalf. 

No. 265. Joseph Buchholder et al, 
plaintiffs in error, v. Frank Solomon. 
Motion to dismiss submitted by Mr. J. J. 
Leberman for the defendant in error in 
support of the motion, and by Mr. John 
T. Bottom for the plaintiff in error in 
opposition thereto. 

+ a 639, M. Hartley Dodge, petitioner, 

- Minnie E. Allison et al. Petition for 
a “ae of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit submitted by Mr. Robert H. Mc- 
Carter and Mr. John A. Garver for the 
petitioner. 

No. 641. George H. Jennings and 
Creekmore Wallace, petitioners, v. Lon- 
zetta Canady and Mountain State Oil 
Company. Petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari to the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Cir- 
cuit submitted by Mr. B. B. Blakney and 
Mr. Creekmore Wallace for the _peti- 
tioners. 

No. 649. Caron Corporation, petition- 
er, v. Henri Muraour and Cie. Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
submitted by Mr. Maurice Leon and Mr. 


| Joseph H. Choate, Jr., for the petitioner. 


No. 650. Knickerbocker Merchandis- 
ing Company, Inc., et al., petitioners, v. 
United States of America. Petition for 
a writ of certiorari to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second 
Circuit submitted by Sr. John Holley 
Clark, jr., for the petitioners. 

_ No. 651. T. E. McLondon, petitioner, 

. The United States of America. Peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit submitted by Mr. Charles 
M. Crmiset for the 
petitioner. 


No. 655. Arthur Maul, petitioner, v. 


Petition 
for a writ of certiorari to the United 


é | States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
the motion, and by Mr. Solicitor General | 


Second Circuit submitted by Mr. How- 
ard M. Long for the petitioner. 

No. 143. Sam Nelson, plaintiff in 
error, v. The People of the State of Cali- 
fornia. Submitted by Mr. Samuel Her- 
rick for the plaintiff in error, and by Mr. 
U. S. Webb for the defendant in error. 


Place of Assembly 
Held Basis in Fixing 


Duty on Automobiles 


22958 


Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury, in charge 
of customs, has announced that the De- 
partment of the Treasury is of the 
opinion that automobiles assembled 
abroad from parts of American manu- 
facture should be treated as manufac- 
vured in the country in which assembled, 
for the purpose of determining the rate 
of duty under the Tariff Act, but that 
complete automobiles exported from the 
United States in “semi-knocked-down” 
condition merely for convenience in ship- 
ping, should be regarded as of Ameri- 
can manufacture. 

In a letter to the Collector of Customs | 
at Tampa, Fla., General Andrews, cited } 
advices received from the Department of 
Commerce which designated the various 
assembly operations of American auto- 
mobiles in foreign countries and their 
relatien to duty assessments under the 
Tariff Act. 

Letter Answers Inquiry. | 

The letter was in reply to one received 
from the collector at Tampa, requesting 
information on the subject. 

The full text of the letter follows: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
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Dumping 
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Taxes 


Canada Fixes Basis 
For Dumping-Tax on 
Vegetables and Fruit 


Imports Valued Below Set 
Minimum to Be Sub- 
ject to Pay Penalty 
Duties. 


The Department of Agriculture has 
published an exposition of the dumping 
duties fixed by Canada in establishing 
minimum values of imported fruits and 
vegetables for duty purposes. 

The full text of the announcement, 
made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, is as follows: 

‘The Canadian Department of Cus- 
toms and Excise under the authority 
provided by Section 47 (A) of the 
Canadian Customs Act has recently fixed 
“fair market values” for fruits and 
vegetables imported into Canada. 

Provisions of Law. 

Section 47 (a) provides that, ‘“‘When- 
ever it appears to the Governor in 
Council on a report from the Minister 
of Customs and Excise that ‘natural 


products’ of a class produced in Canada 
are being imported either for sale or 
on consignment “under conditions that 
injuriously affect the interests of do- 
mestic producers, the Governor in 
Council may authorize the Minister to 
place a special valuation for duty pur- 
poses on such products notwithstand- 
ing any other provisions of the Customs 
Act and the value so determined shall 
be held to be the fair market value.” 
These values are to be used as the 
basis for assessment of ad valorem and 
specified dumping duties, instead of the 
invoice values given in the export 
declarations. 

Special (dumping) duties will be im- 
posed whenever the invoice value or the 
price paid by the importer is more than 
5 per cent below valuation fixed by the 
Minister of Customs and Excise. In such 
cases the importer will be required to 
pay in addition to the regular import 
duty a special assessment equal to the 
difference between the officially fixed . 
value and the invoice value. Such spe- 
cial (dumping) assessment, however, 
may in no case exceed 15 per cent ad 
valorem. 

How. Tariff Works. 


For example, the duty on tomatoes is 
30 per cent ad valorem, the fixed valu- 
ation is 5 cents: per pound, or $5.00 per 
100 pounds. On that basis the duty 
would be $1.50. 

If the invoice value, however, is given 
at only $4.25 per 100 pounds the im- 
porter will be required to pay a special 
(dumping) duty of 75 cents, namely the 
difference between the invoice value and 
the official valuation in addition to the 
regular import duty of $1.50. 

In the case of fruits and vegetables 
which carry a specified rather than an 
ad valorem rate of duty, the “fixed valu- 
ations” will be used only in determining 
the amount of special (dumping) duty 
that will be assessed. Thus in the case 
of A No. 1 apples whose “fair market 
value” has been fixed at $4.50 per barrel 
and which carry a tariff of 90 cents a 
barrel. 


The importer pays only the 90 cents 
tariff if the fruit is evaluated at hot more 
than 5 per cent below $4.50. Should the 
valuation be more than 5 per cent below 
$4.50 per barrel, however, the importer 
would be required to pay the difference 
in the form of a special (dumping) duty, 
such special assessment, however, not to 
exceed 15 per cent ad valorem. 


July 14 in which you request to be ad- 
vised whether automobiles which are as- 
sembled in Canada from ports of Ameri- 
can manufacture can be classed as au- 
tomobiles of American manufacture in 
order to obtain the advantage of the 
minimum rate under paragraph 369 of 
the tariff act, reference being made to 
the department’s letter of January 16, 
1923, O. I. E. 1165. You also reequest 
to be advised of the makes of American 
cars which are shipped in knocked-down 
condition and assembled in Canada. 

The department is advised by the De- 
partment of Commerce that foreign as- 
sembly operations of American manu- 
facturers of automobiles may be divided 
into the following classes: 

1. Plants in which complete assembly 
operations or partial fabrication is per- 
formed. 

a. Assembly of automobiles from 
parts: Ford (Detroit): Antwerp, 
Asnieros, Barcelona, Berlin, Buenos 
Aires, Copenhagen, Cork, Manchester, 
Sao Paulo. 

b. Assembly of completely knocked- 
down automobiles exported as automo- 
bile units. 

Ford: Fort Elizabeth, Geslede: Cleve- 
land: London, Copenhagen, Antwerp, 
Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, Hamburg. 

ec. Fabrication of automobiles of Amer- 
ican design with foreign labor and raw 
material. 

Overland: Manchester. 

Some Knocked-Down Cars. 

2. Service plants or warehouses : in 
which semi-knocked-down automobiles 
are set up. 

Ford: Santiago, Yokohama, Havana, 
Montevideo, Fernambuco, Trieste, Mex- 
ico City, supplied from the United States; 
Ford: New Zealand; Overland: Aus- 
tralia. * 

The department is of the opinion that 
automobiles assembled abroad from parts 
of American manufacture should 
treated as manufactured in the countty © 
in which assembled for the purpose of 
determining the rate of duty under Para- 
graph 369 of the tariff act, but that 
complete automobiles which are exported — 


! from the United States in semi-knocked- 


down condition merely for convenience | 
in shipping should be regarded on te- 
turn as of American manufacture, 
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Commerce 


Warns of Futility 
Of Drilling ‘Holes’ to 


Sustain Oil Permits | mit must be evinced, particularly in te- 


E. C. Finney Declares Min- 
eral Prospectors Must 
Display Evidence of 
Good Faith. 


FE. C. Finney, First Assistant Secretary 
of the Department of the Interior, has 
just issued a statement relative to so- 
called “validation holes” on oil and gas 
permits under the mineral leasing act of 
1920, in which he expressed the opinion 
that some of those who hold oil and gas 
permits are wasting time and money by 
drilling ineffective and useless holes in 
the mistaken belief that they can as a 
result maintain the validity of permits 
otherwise subject to cancellation. He 
referred to such action as a “fallacy.” 

The full text of his statement follows: 
, The First Assistarit Secretary of the 


Interior, E. C. Finney, has just expressed | 


himself regarding so-called “validation 
holes” on oil and gas permits under the 
Federal mineral leasing law. Mr. Finney 
believes that some permittees are wast- 
ing time and money by drilling ineffg¢c- 
tive and useless holes in the mistaken 
idea that they can thereby maintain the 
validity of permits otherwise subject to 
cancellation. He pointed out the fallacy 
of such action, outlined the purpose and 
requirements of permits, and urged per- 
mittees to save their resources for use in 
effective drilling substantially as follows: 
Outfit Is Discribed. 

A recent number of an oil and gas 

periodical contained ‘a short article de- 


scribing a miniature drilling outfit that | 


had proved very successful and eco- 
nomical in drilling water wells of a few 
inches in diameter and a few hundred 
feet deep. The article contains the state- 
ment that this outfit “opens the doors to 
unlimited possibilities in validating Gov- 
ernment leases in the Rocky Mountain 
area at low cost.” This quotation dis- 
plays a misconception of the purpose of 
the Federal mineral leasing law and the 
requirements of prospecting permits 
issued by the Secretary ofsthe Interior 
that is shared by many permittees and by 
others interested in one way or another 
in oil and gas operations. 

The purpose of a prospecting permit 
is bona fide drilling leading to the dis- 
covery of oil or gas, and all operations 
that can be construed to maintain the 
validity of a permit must serve this pur- 
pose. All prospecting permits provide 
that the permittee shall carry on all 
operations in accordance with approved 
methods and practice and in compliance 
with the operating regulations issued by 
the Secretary. This primary require- 
ment is too frequently overlooked. The 
principal permit requirements with re- 
spect to drilling, expanded in the light of 
the operating regulations, are as follows: 

Notice of Intention. 

1. To install a drilling outfit adequate 

for drilling to the objective horizon and 


to begin actual drilling within six months, | 


all under a plan submitted to and ap- 
proved in advance by a representative 
of the Secretary. 


effectively; and must include a program 
of casing, cementing, mudding, and other 
operations such that all minerals not to 
be produced will be protected from gas 
or fluid, and that oil or gas to be pro- 
duced may be recovered effectively and 
with a minimum of contamination. The 
drilling plan shall be set forth on a “no- 
tice of intention to drill,” which shall 
be submitted to the appropriate super- 


visor, oil and gas operations, Geological | 
Survey, and receive his approval before | 


drilling is commenced. 


2. To drill at least one well to a depth | 


of at least 500 feet under the approved 
drilling plan within a period of a year. 
3. To drill at least one well to a 


depth of at least 2,000 feet under the | 
approved drilling plan within a period of | 


two years. 
It should be clearly understood that 


unapproved drilling is no drilling at all | 


under the terms of the permit and that 

the 500 feet. of hole to be made in the 

first year must be a 500-foot beginning 
on a well adequately planned. 
Requirements Simple. 

The requirements of a permit are sim- 


ple, definite, and easy for a bona fide | 


prospector for oil and gas, but difficult 
for a permittee of a speculative bent 
who lacks the substantial financial re- 
sources required for the drilling of an 
oil well. 
class who vainly hope to “validate” per- 
mits by drilling holes too small with 
rigs too light and with scant regard for 
the regulations or proper drilling methods 
and practice. Such action, instead of 
showing diligence sufficient to maintain 
the validity of a permit, is evidence of 
bad faith and of an attempt to violate 
the spirit while conforming in a meas- 
ure to a mistaken interpretation of the 
letter of the requirement. So-called 
validation holes are for the most part 


mere holes in the ground that can not | 
involve a | 
waste of time and money and ordinarily | 


be considered wells. They 
serve no useful purpose. The depart- 
ment is unalterably opposed to such 
waste of resources and will do all that 
it can to prevent it. Action with re- 
spect to permits involving such drill- 
ing will be favorable only when other 
circumstances impel favorable treat- 
ment in spite of the abortive drilling 
done. 
Has Shown Lenience. 

On the other hand, the Department has 
acted with extreme lenience to permittees 
and whenever reasonable diligence has 
been shown has granted liberal exten- 
sions of time within which ‘to begin drill- 
ing operations in a proper manner. If a 
permittee fails, in spite of vigorous ef- 
fort, to arrange within the first six 
months for beginning the drilling of a 
bona fide well, he should either relinquish 

. the permit“or apply for an extension of 


To receive approval | 
the drilling plan must provide for a hole 
of such size, not less than six inches, | 
that the objective horizon may be reached 


It is permittees of the latter | 


time setting forth in detail the efforts he 
has made and the money he has expended 
in attempting to prosecute the purpose of 
the permit and the results, if any, that he 
has accomplished. A definite prolonged 
effort to carry out the purpose of the per- 


gions where drilling is in progress, Scant 
consideration can be shown to one who 


| effort, or money, awaiting the results by 
drilling by a more industrious neighbor. 
Every showing of diligence made will be 
considered on its merits and action taken 
on a liberal basis. 


Production of Coal 
In Ruhr Is Speeded 
By Modern Methods 


Output Per Man 255 Metric 
Tons Heavier Per Day 
in 1925 Than in 
1913. 


J. H. Chapman, American vice Consul 
at Cologne, in a report received in the 
Department of Commerce, ascribes in- 
creased production of Goal in the Ruhr to 
modern mining methods. 








ment based on his report: 

The adoption of modern mining meth- 
| ods and machinery, together with the 
} better spirit existing among the miners 
has greatly increased the output of coal 
per mine in the Ruhr coal fields. In 1925 
the average daily output per man reached 
2,100 metric toms, which was 255 tons 
more than the figure for 1913. 

Below Prewar Level. 

The production of coal and related 
products in the Ruhr district remained 
below prewar figures but increased con- 
siderably over that for the preceding 
year. Taking into consideration the 
changes effected by the war and inflation, 
such as the reduced size of German ter- 
ritory and the unsettled conditions in 
the world market, the 1925 production 
| must be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 
During the early part of the year the 
output steadily increased, but declined 
during the second half as a result of gen- 
eral dullness in all markets. 

At the beginning of the year exports 
of coal were very low under the influence 
of various political and economic diffi- 
culties partly connected with the occupa- 





tion of the Ruhr, but developed at a sub- | 


stantially increasing rate until August. 
At that time a reaction set in which was 
due mostly to the inauguration of British 
coal subsidies. 

Generally speaking it may be said that 
the German mining interests succeeded 
in regaining a foothold in their prewar 
markets, and even in supplanting British 
competitors in some cases. 

Freights Held Too High. 2 

Imports of British coal into Germany 
were compartively high, running to 4,- 
164,731 tons in 1925. This is an average 
of 250,000 tons per month. The imports 


stantially backed by subsidies. 
The volume of imports from Great 


which offset the efforts of the German 
mines to compete with the foreign prod- 
uct in northern Germany. 

There were protracted 
with the Federal Railroad Administration 
about a reduction of the freight rates 


ture has so far been obtained. 


Output of Crude Oil 


Grows in Argentina 





Government Wells Show Rise 
of 900,000 Barrels in 1925 
Over 1924. 


| reported to the Department of Commerce 
that the state oil fields of Argentina dur- 


Britain is largely attributed to the un- ! 
favorable German railroad freight rates, | 


sits idly by, without expenditure of time, | 


The Depart- 
ment has just made the following state- | 


= 
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| Composition of Castile Soap Challen ged 
As Defined by Federal Trade Commission 


Cincinnati Soap Co., Accused of Unfair Practices, Asserts 
Product Need Not Be Made Only of Olive Oil. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
just announced that a hearing will be 
held October 27 in Washington, D. C., 
on the charges set forth in the com- 
plaint issued against the Cincinnati Soap 
Company, which allege that this com- 
pany has been and is using unfair meth. 
ods of competition in the sale of its 
product. 

The order of the commission specifies 


at that time why an order should not 
be entered requiring it to cease 


complaint. 

The Cincinnati Soap Company is 
charged by the commission with the 
practice of selling several brands of 
soap and soap paste under the designa- 
tion of castile soap, as indicated on the 
wrappers of its product, which 
neither castile soap not soap made ex- 
| clusively from olive oil. This firm is 
using the term “‘castile’” and certain il- 
lustrations, it is alleged, in such a man- 
ner as to decive dealers in soap and 
the general public. 


\ 


Definition Challenged. 

The respondent, in its answer to the 
complaint, as made public by-the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, denies the 
allegation set forth in the complaint 
that the product known as castile soap 
is made exclusively from olive oil. 
answer states that the purchasers of its 
| products have at no time understood or 
| believed that such soaps have been made 
| exclusively of olive oil, but, on the con- 





contained oil ingredients other 
olive oil, in whole or in part. . 
The full text of the complaint of the 


Federal Trade Commission follows: 


to the provisions of an Act of Congress, 
approved September 26, 1914, entitled, 
“An Act To create a Federal Trade Com- 
mission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” the Federal 
Trade Commission charges that The 


to as respondent, has been and is using 


section 5 of said act, and states its 
charges in that respect as follows: 


Paragraph One: 


principal place of business in the city 
of Cincinnati in said State. 





| individuals, 


For many years and more than six 
years immediately prior to* the date 


hereof respondent has been continuously, | ; 
| and is almost alone of all soaps, named, 


and now is, engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of toilet soaps and soap prod- 
ucts which it has sold and now sells to 
firms and 
wholesale and retail dealers therein, the 
purchasers thereof, throughout 
United States and in foreign countries, 


| who resell and have resold the same to 
increased considerably toward the end of | 
the year when the British trade was sub- | 


others including members of the public 
in their respective states and countries. 
During the times mentioned and re- 


ferred to above, respondent has packed 
wrapped its toilet soaps &nd_ soap | 
the quantities and amounts | 
| and in the packages or labels in which, | 


or 
products ig 


with the intention and with the klowl- 





negotiations | 


edge of respondent, its toilet soaps and 


soap products have been and are dis- | 


| played for-sale and in which they are and 


for coal but no adjustment of that na- | 


have been sold to members of the public 
in the United States and in foreign coun- 


| tries for use and consumption. 


During the aforesaid times, respondent 
has caused and now causes its said toilet 
soaps and soap products when sold by it 
to be transported from without the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, packed or wrapped as 
above described, to the purchasers, the 
said wholesale and retail dealers, located 


| in the District of Columbia and in various 


Sherwood H. Avery, Assistant Trade | 
Commissioner at Buenos Aires, has just | 


= yn - pe | 
ing 1925 increased their crude oil out- | 


put by about 900,000 barrels. The De- 
| partment made public the following 
| statement, based on Mr. Avery’s report: 
The net production of crude oil in the 
amounted to 3,894,351 barrels, an 
| the 1924 production. 
The production of the private oil com- 


official figures, but is reliably estimated 
at 2,054,480 barrels. The greater part 
of the Government oil production came 
| from Comodore Rivadavia, where 257 
wells were operating in 1925, the other 
15 wells which contributed to the state 
total being in Plaza Huincul. The state 
drilled 129 new wells at Comodore Riva- 


| other field came to 6,685 meters. 
The oil fleet of the Petroleum Division 
of the Argentine Government has re- 


and a seventh tanker, contracted for in 
England, is to be delivered shortly. The 
registry of these ships will then be 47,- 
644 tons. Three barges and two tug 
boats are also to be added to the fleet. 

Petroleum sales in Argentina during 
1925 included 519,080 tons of crude pe- 
troleum, 5,603,364 liters of gasoline, 
338,274 of aviation gasoline, 4,578,073 of 
kerosene and 205,213 of gas oil. These 
are all large increases over the corre- 
sponding figures for the preceding year, 
the increase in sales of aviation gasoline 
amounting to considerably over 100 per 
cent. ’ 

The sale and distribution of the petro- 
leum products of the Argentine Govern- 
ment was awarded by public bid, but the 
Petroleum Division is retaining control, 
|} an arrangement which, the Minister’s 
} report states, has proved satisfactory. 





state oil fields of Argentina during 1925 | 
in- | 
crease of more than 900,000 barrels over | 


panies during the year is not given in the | 


davia during the year, totaling 81,306 | 
; meters of drilling, and drilling at the | 


cently been increased to six tank ships, | 


States of the United States and in for- 
eign courtéries, other than in the State or 
country of the origin of the shipment. 


Acting in the public interest pursuant | 


Cincinnati Soap Co., heréinafter referred | 


unfair methods of competition in com- | 
merce in violation of the provisions of 


Respondent is a cor- 
poration organized and existing under | 
the laws of the State of Ohio, with its | , : 
| of olive oil and soda as set forth in Para- 


corporations, | | 
| Various uses, among others, in bathing 
the . Pace 
| born infants, beginning with the infant’s 


that this firm appear and show cause | 


excellence and possessing desirable qual- 
ities not found in other soaps. By the 
medical profession and the drug trade, 
olive oil and ecastile soap have long been 
and now are considered to have the qual- 
ities requisite and desirable for use on 
the delicate skin of the youngest in- 
fants and of sick or ailing persons, and 
they are used in medicinal preparations, 
and said soap and olive oil have long 
been and now are prescribed by said 


| profession and sold by said trade and 


d | 
desist from the practices charged in’the | 


used by the said public for many pur- 
poses. , 

Paragraph Three: Respondent has, 
during the times above referred to, man- 


| ufactured and sold in commerce as afore- 
| said several brands of soap as and for 


| “Castile soap,” including 
| called “Purity Castile,” “Crown Castile,” 


are | 


| of soap made and sold 
| brands mentioned and referred 


| soap 
| oil, but, on the contrary, they are and 
Its | 


| and have included vegetable oils other 


| tallow, in a substantial 
| amount, in such instances in a propor- 
trary, have understood that the soaps 
than 


| the 





other individuals, firms and corporations | 
have been and are engaged in the manu- | 


facture and sale of toilet soaps and soap | of all the foregoing, with fraudulent in- 


products, packed and wrapped by them in 


| the quantities and amounts and in the 


packages or wrappers in which they are 


; and have been displayed for sale and sold 
| to wholesale and retail dealers located 


throughout the United States and in for- 
eign countries for resale by them to the 
public, and they have caused the same 
when sold to be transported from without 
the District of Columbia to the said 
wholesale and retail dealers located in the 
District of Columbia and in various 
States of the United States and in for- 
eign countries, other than the State or 
country of origin of the shipment, and in- 
cluding those States and countries into 
which respondent causes and has caused 
its toilet soaps and soap products to be 
transported. The respondent has been 
and now is in competition in commerce 
with said other individuals, firms and cor- 
porations in the sale of its toilet soaps 
and soap products. 


Castile Soap Defined. 
Paragraph Two: Castile soap, so 
| named from Castile, a province of Spain, 
the place where it was first made five or 
six centuries ago, is a hard soap made 
of olive oil, exclusively, saponified by 
| lye, the form of lye now most commonly 
used for such purpose being caustic soda. 
| Castile soap, as above described, has for 
several hundred years been made in the 
olive oil producing countries and distrib- 
uted throughout the world; for more than 
100 years it has been distributed in com- 
merce throyghout the United States, and 
it has be and now is made in the 
United States and in foreign countries. 

Because of the qualities of olive oil 
as a soap material and for other uses, 
castile soap made from olive oil has been 
during all the aforesaid times and now 
is considered by manufacturers of and 
dealers in soap and by the public gen- 
erally as a soap of superior quality, 
free from substances harmful to the hu- 








the brands 


“Olive Castile” and “Fontaine Castile.” 
On the wrappers and cakes of soap 


| of the aforesaid brands the said brand 
| names, respectively, 


having the word 


“Castile” as a part thereof, are and 


| have been caused to appear by the re- 


spondent. 
Paragraph Four: Respondent’s brands 
in connection 
with the name “Castile,” including the 
above, 
castile 
soap made exclusively of olive 


are not_and have not been vithes 


have been made of fats which include 


than olive oil, and animal fats such as 
and varying 


tion preponderant to and in others en- 
tirely excluding the use of olive oil as 
an ingredient in their composition. 
Paragraph Five: The use of the word 
“Castile” as a name or description of 
soap sold in commerce, not made ex- 
clusively of olive oil saponified as above 
set forth, has the tendency and capacity 
to confuse, mislead, deceive.and defraud 
dealers in soap and the public into be- 


| lieving that the said soap is “Castile 


soap” made as aforesaid, and into pur- 
chasing and using the same in reliance 
on that belief. 
Trade Practice Cited. 

Paragraph Six: Castile soap, as de- 
scribed in Paragraph Two hereof, since 
long before respondent was organized or 
engaged in the manufacture of soap, was 
and is regularly and universally defined, 
described and referred to as/soap made 


graph Two hereof in language diction- 


| aries and other reference books in ordi- 
| Mary use as authorities in defining the 


meaning of words and terms and was 


recommended, prescribed and used under 
name and designation “Castile 
Soap,” without other qualification, for 


the delicate and tender skin of newly- 


first bath shortly after birth and con- 
tinuing thereafter, by physicians and 
others responsible for their care. 

Castile soap as above described was 
and is likewise prescribed and recom- 
mended in practically all of numerous 
authoritative and influential treatises, 
books, and pamphlets of wide circulation 
among the public and widely read on the 
general subject of the hygiene of ma- 
ternity and childhood. In nearly all 
such writing castile soap is the only 
soap mentioned by name. 

Where castile soap is and has been 
so recommended, prescribed, named and 
used it was with and on the understand- 
ing that castile soap so-called was and 
is a soap without artificial odor or per- 


| fume, made exclusively of olive oil fats, 


saponified as above stated, and not only 
has castile soap been so_ prescribed, 
recommended and fsesd as above stated, 
but olive oil during all said times has 
also been and is. so prescribed, recom- 
mended and usesd on the delicate and 


| tender skin of newly-born infants and 


During the times above mentioned, | others 


in preference generally to al 
other agents for such uses and purposes. 

Paragraph Seven: Respondent, its 
said officers and agents, with knowledge 


tent to appropriate itself and its said 
soap the benefits and goodwill attach- 
ing to the names “Castile Soap” and 
“olive oil,” and by reason of the high 
standing and reputation of the same 
gained as aforesaid, unnecessarily with 
intent to confuse, mislead, deceive, and 
defraud the public and so pass off its 
said soap as and for genuine castile 
soap and as and for olive oil soap, chose 
the word “Castile” as part of the said 
brand names of its said soaps and caused 
the same to appear in advertisements in 
newspapers, magazines, periodicals and 
in other ways and by other means 
throughout the United States amd for- 
eign countries, and in consequence 
thereof the members of the, said trade 
and public have been and are being con- 
fused, misled, deceived and defrauded 
into purchasing respondent’s_ said soaps 
as and for genuine castile soap in re- 
liance upon the said advertisements, 
representations and statements afore- 
said and in preference to goap sold by 
respondent’s competitors Mat are and 
have been properly marked ‘Castile 
Soap” and that are and have been made 
exclusively of olive oil, saponified. 

Paragraph Eight: The above acts and 
things done by respondent are all to the 
injury and prejudice’of the public and re- 
spondent’s compeitors and constitute un- 
fair methods of competition in commerce 
within the intent and meaning of section 
5 of an Act of Congress entitled, “An Act 
To Create a Federal Trade Commission, 
to define its powers and duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 26, 
1914, 

Wherefore, the Premises Considered, 
the Federal Trade Commission, on this 
7th day of September, A. D., 1926, now 
here issues this its complaint against said 
respondent. 

Notice is hereby given you, the Cincin- 
nati Soap Co., respondent herein, that. the 


! man skin or delicate fabrics, of undoubted | 27th day of October. A. D.. 1926. at 10:30 








Fisheries 
Potash 

Second Site Chosen 
For Exploration to 


Find Potash Deposit 


Upton County (Texas) Tract 
Centering at Oil Well 
Selected for Federal 
Tests. 


The Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has just announced 
the selection by the Federal Government 
of a site centering at the Mary Baker No. 
1 Discovery Well in Upton County, Texas, 
as its second choice for exploratory work 
in an effort to find supplies of domestic 
potash. 

The Government’s first choice for ex- 
ploration for commercial deposits of pot- 
ash, already announced, is an area center- 
ing about the Dixie Hughes No. 1 Oil 
Well, also in Upton County, Texas. 

The Bureau’s announcement, in full 
text, follows: 

The area designated as second in order 
of preference for exploration for com- 
mercial deposits of potash in the Fed- 
eral Government’s program to develop 
ample potash supplies centers at the 
Mary Baker No. 1 Discovery Oil Well in 
the southeast quarter of the northeast 
quarter of Section 8, Groome Survey, Up- 
ton County, Texas, it was announced by 
the Bureau. 


Test Hole to Be Drilled. 

The bureau is empowered to choose 
any point within a two-mile radius of 
this oil well for the drilling of the test 
hole. 

This is one of the four alternative loca- 
tions recommended by the United States 
Geological Survey as being favorably sit- 
uated for potash exploration purposes. 
Announcement of the location of the first 
area in the northwest corner of Section 
4, William Teer Survey, Upton County, 
Texas, centering about the Dixie Hughes 
No. 1 oil well, was made a few days ago. 

Contracts to Be Made. 

Under the terms of the enabling act; 
approved June 25, 1926, which authorizes 
the expenditure of $100,000 per annum 
during a period of five years for the pur- 
pose of potash exploration, the Bureau 
of Mines is required to negotiate con- 
tracts with all land owners and holders 
of mineral rights within a radius of one 
mile of the point selected for drilling. 

The failure of any land owner or 
holder -of mineral rights to accept the 
Government’s terms would, therefore, 
block the drilling ‘program in that par- 
ticular area. 


Petroleum Exports 
Lower From Mexico 


| Figures for First Six Months 


Only Three-Fourths of Pe- 
riod .Last Year. 


The Diyision of Regional Information 
of the Department of Commerce on Oc- 
tober 18 made public a statement based 
on its analysis of Mexican trade in pe- 
troleum. The statement shows that dur- 
ing the first half of this year’ petroieum 
exports were only three-fourths what 
they were during the same period in 
1925. The statement in full text follows: 

Exports of petroleum from Mexico 
during the first half of the present year 
declined almost 27 per cent when com- 
pared with the figures for the corre- 
sponding period of 1925. From January 
to June, 1926, petroleum shipments 
amounted to 125,465,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 171,164,000 for the like pe- 
riod of 1925, a decrease of 45,699,000 
pesos. 

The decrease in petroleum exports is 
attributed in Mexico to the fact that the 
oil wells are drained and that no large- 
scale drilling operations have been un- 
dertaken since the promulgation of the 
new oil law. Labor troubles have also 
affected production. It is of interest to 
note that favorable trade balances in the 
past’ depended to a considerable extent 
on petroleum exports. During the first 
six months of 1925 petroleum exports 
were valued at 171,164,175 pesos, all 
other exports together amounting, to 187,- 
643,295 pesos. Imports for the same 
period totaled 200,967,589 pesos, leaving 
a net unfavorable balance of 13,324,294 
pesos, if petroleum is excluded. How- 
ever, in the first semester of 1926, Mex- 
ico showed a favorable trade balance of 
46,727,939 even excluding petroleum ex- 
ports of 125,464,964 pesos. Total ex- 
ports ascended to 357,934,260 pesos, or 
232,469,296 pesos in products other than 
petroleum, as compared with total im- 
ports of 185,741,357. 

It is seen from these figures that the 
decline in petroleum exports was par- 
tially offset by the improvement in other 
items, which, during the six months 
ended June 30, 1926, showed a total in- 
crease of 51,115,170 pesos over the cor- 
responding period of 1925. 


o’clock in the forenoon is hereby fixed as 
the time, and the offices of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in the City of Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the place, when and 
where a hearing will be had on the 
charges set forth in this complaint, at 
which time and place you shall have the 
right, under said Act, to appear and show 
cause why an order should not be entered 
by said Commission requiring you to 
cease and desist from the violation of the 
law charged in this complaint. 

In Witness Whereof, the Federal Trade 
Commission has caused this complaint to 
be signed by its Secretary, and its official 
seal to be hereto affixed, at Washington, 
D. C., this 7th day of’ September, A. D., 
1926. 

By the Commission: ; 

OTIS B. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 
The full text of the reply will ap- 
pear in the issue of October 20. 
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Federal Trade Commission 
Dismisses Own Complaint 


The Federal Trgde Commission an- 
nounced on October 18, the di&missal of 
its complaint against the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corporation, of New York 
City, which was*charged with acquiring 
the capital stock of a former competi- 
tor, the American Wire Fabrics Corpo- 
ration of Chicago. The announcement, 
in full text, follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission today 
dismissed its complaint against the Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, manu- 
facturers of screen wire cloth, New York 
City. In its order of dismissal, the 
Commission reserves the right to rein- 
state the case after there has been an 
authoritative interpretation of Section 
7 of the Clayton Act. 

The corporation was charged with the 
acquisition of the entire capital stock 
of the American Wire Fabrics Corpo- 
ration, Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of 
screen wire cloth and, before the acqui- 
sition, a competitor of the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corporation. 


Ship Construction 
Revealed as Being 
Below Prewar Total 


Tonnage on Ways Through- 
out World Declared More 


Than 350,000 Less 
Than Year Ago. 


The Transportation Division of the 
Department of Commerce has just an- 
nounced an analysis of shipbuilding, 
showing a decline in the tonnage now be- 
ing laid in shipyards throughout the 
world. It shows the Netherlands alone 


among the shipbuilding countries show- | 


ing an increase, while sharp drops are re- 
ported for Great Britain and the United 
States. Following is the full text of a 
statement issued by the division: 

Shipbuilding for the entire world now 
aggiegates only 1,850,000 gross tons of 
merchant vessels, a drop of more than 
350,000 tons from the total of a year ago. 
This makes an unbroken series of de- 
creases, extending over more thun two 
years, or since June 30, 1924, when the 
total of shipping under construction was 
2,616,000 tons. The present figure also 
represents a decline of nearly 1,515,000 
gross tons from the prewar status, the 
aggregate at the end of June, 1914, be- 
ing about 3,163,000 tons. 

During the past quarter the decline 
was a general one, the Netherlands be- 
ing the only country for which an in- 
crease in tonnage building is reported. 
Work commenced in the United States 
during. the third quarter of 1926 
amounted to 119,723 tons, compared with 
133,268 tons in the second quarter, in 
the United Kingdom, 774,797 tons, com- 
pared with 841,338 tons three months 
earlier; and in all other countries, 956,- 
177 tons, as against 996,081 tons in the 
preceding quarter. 

The sharp decline in the work of the 
shipyards of Great' Britain and Ireland 
is accentuated by the fact that suspen- 
sions of work have been ordered on 
107,498 gross tons of building contracted 
for, reducing the total of construction 
actually under way in those countries 
to 667,000 tons. This compares with a 
prewar total of 1,722,000 tons, and of 
1,009,000" tons at this time last year. 
The shipyartis of the United States are 
also under their prewar figure of 148,000 
tons, but show a gain from their posi- 
tion of a year'ago when they were con- 
structing only 70,000 tons. All other 
maritime countries show a decrease of 
336,000 tons from the prewar total of 
$1,292,000 tons, and a decline of nearly 
172,000 tons from their aggregate on 
September 30, 1925. 

The reported expansion of shipbuild- 
ing in the Netherlands has caused some 
change in the relative ranking of the 
principal maritime countries. Great 
Britain and Ireland still lead, with 774,- 
797 tons, followed by Italy, with 278,764 
tons. The Netherlands, however, has 
advanced to third place, with 160,601 
tons, France is fourth with 134,985 tons, 
Germany fifth with 127,321 tons, and the 
United States remains in sixth place with 
119,723 tons, only 8,000 tons less than 
Germany, compared with 15,000 tons less 
at the end of the preceding quarter. 


Canal Is Traversed 
By 16 Ships Daily 


Nearly 500 vessels transversed the Pan- 
ama Canal in August, according to the 
mgnthly report of the acting governor, 
just made public by the Department of 
War. 

The exact total was 498, which in- 
cluded 464 commercial vessels, 69 of 
which carried passengers; 26 Army and 
tons, and one Panama government ves- 
sel. In addition, 172 dredges, tugs, 
Navy vessels; seven launches under 20 
barges, launches, etc., belonging to the 
Canal, passed through the various locks 
inside the canal limits, in the course of 
their routine duties. 

The — 464 commercial vessels is 
higher tharf the monthly average for 
1926, which was 433, and considerably 
above August, 1925, when 372 commer- 
cial vessels passed the canal. The aver- 
age daily transits in August, 1926, were 
14.96, as compared with 12 in August, 
1925, and 14.24 for the first seven 
months of 1926. 

The reference to these figures in the 
August report is in full as follows: 

During the month, 4644 commercial 
vessels transversed the Canal. In addition 
to these, seven, small nonseagoing 
launches, measuring under 20 tons, and 
26 vessels belonging to or chartered by 
the United States Government, transited 
the Canal. There was also one transit of 
a vessel, belonging to the Panaman Gov- 


ernment. on which no ‘tolls were paid, ! 
+ 





Trade Practices 


Secretary Hoover 
Declares Increase ( 
In Salmon ‘Amazing 


; 
{ 
Alaskan Pack Is — 


Cases to August 25, Com J 
pared With 4,500,000 
for 1925. | 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
menting on a report on the lars 
crease ofthe Alaska salmon pa: 
1926 submitted to him by I 
O’Malley, Commissioner of the B 
of Fisheries, stated orally that tr 
sults shown, especially in view © 
Government’s conservation prog 
were “amazing.” q 

Mr. O’Malley has just returned © | 
Alaska, after a several months’ su 
of fisheries there. He reported that 
Alaskan pack up to August 25 was 
307,000 cases, which compares with | 
than 4,500,000 during all of 1925. 
asserted that he anticipated an increa 
for the whole of this year of nearly .4 
per cent over the 1925 pack. ; 

The Bureau of Fisheries issued thf 
full text of a statement from its Seattle} 
office regarding the 1926 salmon pack | 
as follows: 

Gains Nearly 2,000,000 Cases. 


The tentative estimate is 6,307,000 
cases, as against 4,459,937 cases for th 
entire previous season. When final fig- 
ures for the fall pack this year become 
available, it seems probable that the 
total Alaska pack in 1926 will be about 
46 per cent larger than that of last year 
and will be exceeded only slightly by the 
pack of 1918, when 6,605,835 cases were 
put up and which was the largest in the 
history of the Alaska salmon industry. 

Going into certain details of the pre- 
liminary figures to August 25, this year, 
it is noted that southeast Alaska shows 
a total of 2,828,000 cases, as compared 
with 2,802,414 in 1925; central Alaska. 
2,069,000, as against 1,052,593 in 1925 | 
and western Alaska 1,410,000, as com- | 
pared with 604,930 cases in 1925. Com- | 
paring the packs by species, the follow- 
ing results appear. 

Approxi- 
mate pack 
to Aug. 25, Entire pack 

1926 in 1925 

139,000 161,010 

767,000 1,078,680 
2,110,593 

49,978 
1,059,676 


y 


% 
3 
' 


=, 
ee eee 


. 2,117,000 


. 6,307,000 4,459,937 
Increase Is Striking. 

* The foregoing shows the striking in- 
crease in the packs of pinks and reds, 
each of which totals over 1,000,000 cases 
more than in 1925. Most of the increase 
in pinks occurred in central Alaska, al- 
though southeast Alaska shows a very 
substantial gain. All three general dis- 
tricts show an increase in reds, but the 
chief expansion this year was in western 
Alaska, where the pack of reds was ap- 
proximately 1,360,000 cases in 1926 as 
against 554,250 in 1925. 

The notable increase in thé*pack, ev2n | 
to August 25 of this year, is in the face 
of further restrictions upon fishing by 
the department’s regulations, which 
have been deemed necessary for con- 
servation purposes in certain places. It 
indicates the effectiveness of such regu- 
lations, the broadening in scope of which 
has been possible under authority of the 
new Alaska fisheries act of June 6, 1924. 


Results Are Cited. 

The results of these regulations are 
shown particularly in the increased pack 
of pink salmon in 1926, for this species 
matures in two years, and the fish re- 
turning in 1926 are the progeny of the 
breeding pink or humpback salmon that | 
escaped in 1924, the first year the nev | 
regulations were in effect. As a matte @ 
of fact, the pack of pink in 1926 is muc 3 
larger than that of any previous year i | 


>. 


the history of Alaska, the largest prev 
ous pack being about 2,600,Q00 cases. 

The foregoing figures for 1926, pai 
ticularly in respect to cohos and chums 
will show increases when final return 
are available. 


Germany Makes Loans 


To Promote Shipbuilding | 


A report to the Department of Com- 
merce from Carlton Hurst, American 
vice consul at Bremerhaven, tells of the 
extent to which the German government 
has gone in its effort to stimulate ship- 
building by means of loans. The full 
text of the report follows: 

The German government has distrib- 
uted to various shipyards 35,000,000 
marks in long-term loans. These loans 
are part of the 50,000,000-mark fund es- 
tablished to further the construction of 
shipping and to which the provinces 
situated along the German coast con- 
tributed about one-quarter. The long- 
term loans are in. addition to the loans 
amounting to 2,800,000 marks represent- 
ing short-term loans whieh have been re- 
paid or fall due this year. 


With the assistance of government 
credits German shipbuilders have now 
been able to place contracts for the con- 
struction of 200,000 tons of shipping, in 
addition, to 40,000 tons now under con- 
struction. Total expenditures for the 
240,000 tons will amount to 108,000,000 
marks. 
ee 
making the total transits for the month 
498, or a daily average on all transitg 
of 16.06. 

Tolls on the 464 commercial vessels 
amounted to $2,055,041.91 and on the 
launches to $27.87, making the total tolls 
collection for the month $2,055,069.78, 
or a daily average on all traffic of $66,- 
260.31. The average amount of tolls paid 
by each of the commercial transits was 
$4,428.96, as compared with $4,343.68 for 
the month of July. 
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Reserve 


Federal 


Government Costs 


Of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Higher During 1925 


Total Revenue Receipts for 
Fiscal Year Reach 


Total of $71.36 
Per Capita. 


The financial statistics of the city cor- 
ration of Cleveland have just been an- 


1869 unced by the Bureau of the Census of 


@ Department of Commerce. The de- 


rtment’s statement follows: 


valuv 


goin; 


The Department of Commerce an- 
vances a summary of the financial sta- 


In 1. sties of the city corporation of Cleve- 
Cour nd, Ohio, for the fiscal year ending 


net ecember 31, 1926. 


ratr 
n¢ 


It should be noted 
aat in order to put the city of Cleveland 
n a basis comparable with those cities 
n which the county organization has 


P’..been merged with that of the city, and 
c. jin which the schools and parks are a part 
t> ,of the city corporation, the figures here 


a 
1 


~~ 


given include 73.0 per cent of the trans- 
actions of the county of Cuyahoga for 
the fiscal year closing December 31, 1925, 
98.8 per cent of the transactions of the 
independent school district of Cleveland 
for the fiscal year closing June 30, 
1925, and 73.0 per cent of the transac- 
ions of the independent park district 
Cleveland for the fiscal year closing 
December 31, 1925, the percentage in 
each case being based on the ratio of 
the assessed valuation of the city to 
that of the entire independent district. 


Summary of Expenditures. 


The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for the fiscal year end- 
ing December 31, 1925, amounted to $37,- 
148,189, or $39.66 per capita. In 1924 
the comparative per capita for main- 
tenance and operation of general depart- 
ments was $37.47, and for 1917, $19.77. 
Payments for the operation of public 
service enterprizes (waterworks, elec- 
tric light system, markets, scales, docks, 
cemeteries, auditorium, and _ heating 
plant) amounted to $4,047,496; interest 
on debt, $8,484,917; and outlays for 
permanent improvements, _ including 
those for public service enterprises, $30,- 
770,049. 

The total payments, therefore, for ex- 
penses of general departments and pub- 
lic service enterprises, interest, and out- 
lays, including the county, schools, and 
parks, were $80,445,651. The total pay- 
ments included for the county amounted 
to $8,740,781. Of this amount $3,967,338 
represents the expenses for maintenance; 
$8,834, expenses of public service enter- 
prises; $1,022,987, interest on debt; and 
$3,741,672, outlays. 

The total payments included for the 
schools amounted to $23,799,716, of which 
$16,904,954 was for maintenance; $1,651,- 
998, interest, and $5,242,769, outlays. 
The total payments included for the 
parks amounted to $849,138, of which 
$21,166 was for maintenance; $25,815, in- 
terest; and $802,157, outlays. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Revenue Totals’ $66,823,335. 


The total revenue receipts of Cleve- 
land for 1925, including the county 
schools, and parks, were $66,823,335, or 
$71.36 per capita. This was $17,147,733 
more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for per- 
manent improvements, but $13,622,316 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
These payments in excess of revenue re- 
ceipts were met from the proceeds of 
debt obligations. 

The revenue receipts included for the 
county amounted to $6,260,510; those for 
the school district to $21,149,560, and 


» those for the park district to $571,085, 
.. Property taxes represented 67.4 per cent 
' of the total revenue for 1925, 65.9 per 


cent for 1924, and 60.4 per cent for 1917. 


‘ The increase in the amount of property 


taxes collected was 186.2 per cent from 


- 1917 to 1924, and 8.9 per cent from 1924 


to 1925. The per capita property taxes 


. were $48.10 in 1925, $45.33 in 1924, and 


$19.62 in 1917. 

Earnings of public service enterprises 
operated by the city represented 12.5 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1925, 12.0 
per cent for 1924, and 12.6 per cent for 
1917. 


Indebtedness Increases. 


The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Cleve- 
land on December 31, 1925, was $1382,- 
645,624, or $141.64 per capita. Of the 
total net indebtedness $7,332,984 was for 
the county; $30,610,410, for the schools; 
and $1,387,000, for the parks. In 1924 the 
per capita debt was $137. 67, and in 1917, 
$98.67. The increase in net debt reported 
for 1925 was due, principally, to bond is- 
sues for schools, highways, water and 
lighting systems, and airport. 

For 1925 the assessed valuation of 
property in Cleveland subject to ad 
valorem taxes for city corporation was 
$2,168,248,440.' The levy for all pur- 
poses for 1925 was $50,708,059, of which 
$21,747,482, or 42.9 per cent, was levied 
for the city corporation; $5,834,743, or 


11.5 per cent, for the county; $22,020,030, ! 
or 48 per cent for the schools; $563,745, ; 


or 1.1 per cent for the parks; and $542,- 
061, or 1 per cent for the State. The 
Pr capita tax levy for the city, county, 
chool, park, and State was $54.15. 


Phone Merger Is Sought 
In Pennsylvania District 


The Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania and the Blairsville Tele- 
phone Company have applied to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commision for a cer- 
tificate that the proposed acquistion by 
purchase of the properties of the Blairs- 
ville company in Indiana and Westmore- 
land Counties, Pa., by the Pennsylvania 
company will be in the public interest. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Banking 


Farm Loan Board Tabulates Liabilities | 
And Assets of Intermediate Credit Banks 


In reporting the condition of the 12 
Federal Interstate Credit Banks as of 
the close of business September 30, 1926, 
the Federal Farm Loan Board has an- 
nounced a total of $121,634,295 in assets. 


Direct loans as of September 30 


amounted to $35,951,155.20 and redis- 
counts to $42,639,285.60. Cash on hand 
and in banks as of September 30, was 
$3,607,518.45. Undivided profits 
amounted to $1,025,924.37. 

The statistical statement of the condi- 
tion of the 12 Federal Intermediate 
Banks, of as September 30 is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926. 


ASSETS. 

Direct loans 

Rediscounts 

Aecrued interest on loans and redis- 
counts . ° 

U. S. Government bonds and securities 

Accrued interest on U. S. Government 
bonds and securities 


‘Other securities 


Cash on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from United 
States Treasury 

Furniture and fixtures 

Other assets 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock subscribed 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Other reserves 

Reserved for depreciation and losses.. 

Debentures outstanding 

Accrued interest on debentures out- 
standing . ‘ $.Wwe OC a nveweed 

Notes and bill, payable. 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Interest collected not earned 

Cash capital rediscount agencies 

Other accrued interest 

Other liabilities 


Total liabilities ...... cocces $7,571,732.49 


ASSETS. 
Direct loans 
Rediscounts ..... é 
Accrued interest on “loans. and redis- 


U. S. Government bonds and securities 

Accrued interest on U. S. Government 
bonds and securities 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from United 
States Treasury 

Furniture and fixtures 

Other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock subscribed 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Reserved for depreciation and losses. . 

Debentures outstanding 

Accrued interest on debentures out- 
standing . 

Notes and bill payable 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Interest collected not earned 

Other accrued interest 

Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


$7,571,732.49 


$5,000,000.00 


$10,126,569.52 


$5,000,000.00 


$10,126,569.52 


St. Paul 
$850,568.85 
3,662,416.59 


Wichita 
$2,900,000.00 
1,672,888.33 


Omaha 
$554,565.56 
4,513,282.27 


56,027.40 
400,000.00 


28,205.87 
86,197.53 
3,000;000.00 


53,157.89 
3,000,000.00 


230,070.69 
3,000,000.00 


3,020.04 
2,569.12 


670.22 
9,938.76 31,039.96 


$8,765,968.10 $7,719,001.91 


$5,000,000.00 $5,000,000.00 
‘ 41,645.37 


100,996.72 


99,274.76 
85,028.11 
8,976.54 


75,435.77 


10,000.00 
3,500,000.00 


65,052.33 
1,500,000.00 


2,796.93 
800,000.00 


49,875.00 25,612.50 


899,424.61 


62,291.78 
4,893.94 
8,204.18 
5,266.25 


35,832.38 
27,618.63 


25,036.84 


$8,765,968.10 $7,719,001.91 


Berkeley 
$3,979,097.61 
4,321,080.72 


sais sae Spokane 

$1,584,944.30 
6,054 ‘419. 69 3,033,314.14 
102,018.76 
511,000.00 


2,622.36 


58,867.11 20,344.89 


450,779.95 53,602.57 
3,000,000.00 
1,874.56 
3,794.20 


3,000,000.00 
246.38 
6,268.14 


3,000,000.00 
1,825.43 
2,675.20 


$11,237,162.53 $7,692,494.11 


$5,000,000.00 
133,306.04 
92,065.99 


$5,000,000.00 
90,032.95 
66,152.63 


98,222.11 
107,009.86 
30,556.00 
4,750,000.00 


5,500,000.00 2,250,000.00 


96,275.25 32,343.75 
205,000.00 


23, 477.45 
1,016.65 
15,515.25 24,470.68 


$11,237,162.53 $7,692,494.11 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS, 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1926. 


ASSETS. 
Direct loans 
Rediscounts . 
Accrued interest on loans and redis- 


U. S. Government bonds and securities 

Accrued interest on U. S. Government 
bonds and securities 

Other securities 

Accrued interest on other securities. . 

Rediscounts for other Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from United 
States Treasury 

Furniture and fixtures 

Other assets 


Total assets 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock subscribed 
Surplus . oe ae eisvets 
Undivided profits 
Other reserves 
Reserved for depreciation and losses. . 
Debentures outstanding 
Accrued interest on debentures out- 
standing 
Notes and bills payable 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Deferred rediscounts 
Interest collected not earned 
Cash capital rediscount agencies 
Other accrued interest 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


ASSETS. 

Direct loans 

Rediscounts ...... ‘ 

Accrued interest on "loans and redis- 
counts 

U. S. Government bonds and securities 

Accrued interest on U. S. Government 
bonds and securities 

Other securities 

Accrued interest on other securities. . 

Rediscounts for other Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks 

Cash ‘on hand and in banks 

Capital stock callable from United 
States Treasury 

Furniture 4nd fixtures 

Other assets 


Total assets 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock subscribed 
MUD ine pc 5.08 ere 
Undivided profits 
Other reserves 
Reserved for depreciation and losses. . 
Debentures outstanding 
Accrued interest on debentures out- 
standing . om" 
Notes and bills payable. 
Notes and bills rediscounted 
Deferred rediscounts 
Interest collected not earned 
Cash capital rediscount agencies 
Other accrued interest 
Other liabilities 


otal liabilities: sos ..ce cece 


$3,350,000.00 


$5,000,000.00 


$9,500,907.44 


Louisville 
$10,072,234.91 


$13,965,419.14 


$5,000,000.00 


-$13,965,419.14 


Columbia 
$1,621,000.00 
11,759,097.00 


Baltimore 
$5,323,238.44 
587,561.36 


Springfield 
493,739.75 
74,943.41 


73,241.67 
102,625.01 


1,380.21 


2,544,101.53 139,259.72 


1,000,000.00 


59,059.94 579,662.73 1,001,736.61 


3,000,000.00 - —3,000,000.00 3,000,000.00 
11,300.95 
6,640.83 7,437.04 


$10,572,046.77 $17,613,929.69 


$5,000,000.00 
124,917.67 
88,885.01 


$5,000,000.00 
155,476.99 
128,296.82 


95,551.02 
75,658.20 


10,792.98 
5,250,000.00 11,750,000.00 


91,406.25 242,843.75 


$17,613,929.69 


St. Louis 
$1,776,934.53 
1,821,186.34 


$10,572,046.77 


New Orleans 
$4,120,571.00 
783,782.90 3,886,456.51 


48,722.77 24,662.06 7,048.30 


200,000.00 
73,166.45 861,515.38 
3,000,000.00 


1.00 
42,395.02 


3,000,000.00 
2,379.45 
1,500.00 2,531.44 


$11,147,252.04 $7,671,812.10 
$5,000,000.00 
98,887.15 
44,523.23 


$5,000,000.00 
81,952.43 
76,972.46 
454.68 
24,714.06 
1,500,000.00 


159,002.09 
84,899.57 


30,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
66,250.00 /) 12,187.50 
590,000.00 
263,766.62 
38,278.33 
15,220.04 


1,000,000.00 


10,429.20 
10,629.47 
4,472.30 


$11,147,252.04 $7,671,812.10 


| 
| 


= 


60,905.75 | 


49,390.15 ! 


! Roumania (leu) 


Treasury 


Statement 


DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 


At Close of Business, Oct. 15. 
(Made public Oct. 18). 


el 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Incdme tax. 
Miscellaneous 
revenue. Sua 
Miscellaneous seoeipts.. 


$2,1 72,799.63 


801,867.78 
ntérnal 
1,059,618.92 
3,595,525.16 


7 ,629,811. 49 
700,000.00 
348 ,450,795.09 


$356, 


Total ordinary receipts. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day.. 


° 


Total.. 780,606.58 

" Siieatilire 8. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt... 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal. 


— in \ special ac- 
counts. os ; 
Adjusted ‘service ‘certifi- 
cate fund. wh 
Civil service “retirement 
fund.. 


$5,507,169.41 
4,179,645.60 
496,440.38 
25,032.09 


82,761.61 
29,779.00 
46,070.20 


Total ordinary expendi- 
tures...- 


mn 10,366,898.29 
Other public debt expendi- 


221,840.75 


Balance today. . 346,191,867.54 


Total.. $e $356, 780,606.58 


Foreign Exchange 


[By Telegraph.] 

New York, October 18.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York today 
certified to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the following: 


October 18, 1926. 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
The Honorable, 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sir: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, deal- 
ing with the conversion of toreign cur- 
rency for the purpose of the assessment 
and collection of duties upom merchan- 
dise imported into the United States, we 
have ascertained and hereby certify to 
you that the buying rates in the New 
York market at noon today for cable 
transfers payable in the foreign curren- 
cies are as shown below. 

Respectfully, 


Manager, Foreign Department. 


Country 


Value in U. 


Transfers in N. Y. 
Ss 
Dollars. 


Noon buying 
Rate for cable 


Europe: 

Austria (schifling) . 

Belgium (franc) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .....- a 
Denmark (krone) Salted 
England (pound sterling) Sas 
Finland (markka) . ws has 
ernie (eae) .......6800c00 » 
Germany (reichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) .......-- 7 
Holland (guilder) ........-. . 
Hungary (pengo) ........-- i 
RIG (HER) so os ss sine tewee 
Norway (krone) ..........-- a 
Poland (slety) «......s..<+< : 
Portugal (escudo) .......--- 
005372 
1517 
.2673 
1932 
.017684 


Spain (peseta) .......ccsseee 
Sweden (krona) ..........-. - 
Switzerland (franc) ....... 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ........ 


ASIA: 

China (Chefoo tael) .......- 
China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) 

China (Hongkong dollar)... . 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol. 
China (Yuan dollar) ....... 
India (rupee) Wor ASnte 
MORAN CHORE 6-65 cee wees 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar). 
NORTH AMERICA: 

Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) ..-.....0see0 
Mexico (peso) 

Newfoundland (dollar) 
SOUTH AMERICA: 
Argentina (peso) (gold)... 
Brazil (milreis) Slaw 
ONG (RMN 5.2.56. cb Me eeee 
Uruguay (peso) ...........-- i 


.6083 
5994 
5798 
6083 
4699 
4388 
4179 
4142 
3613 
4884 
5608 


1.000656 


.479500 
998203 


9272 
1319 
1212 
1.0034 


Norristown Bank Enters 
Federal Reserve System 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1926. 


Finance 


(OE 
INDEX 


| Decline in Loans, Growth of Investments, 


: 
= 


‘ 


The Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
statement of 693 reporting member banks 
in the leading cities as of October 13, 
made public by the Board on October 18, 
shows declines of $7,000,000 in loans and 
discounts and $14,000,000 in investments, 
together with increases of $109,000,000 in 
net demand deposits, $65,000,000 im time 
deposits and $79,000,000 in borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Member banks in New York City re- 
ported reductions of $42,000,000 in loans 
and discounts, $19,000,000 in investrments, 
$18,000,000 in net demand deposits and 
an increase of $49,000,000 in borrowings 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Loans on stocks and bonds, including 
U. S. Government obligations, were $38,- 
000,000 below the previous week’s total, 
the principal changes including declines 
of $42,000,000 in the New York district, 
$10,000,000 in the Chicago district and 
$9,000,000 in the Philadelphia district, 
and an increase of $34,000,000 in the 
San Francisco district. 


Other Loans Increase. 

All other loans and discounts increased 
$31,000,000, increases of $23,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district and $6,000,000 
each in the Boston and St. Louis districts 
being offset in part by a decline of $10,- 
000,000 in the New York district. Total 
loans to brokers and dealers, secured by 
stocks and bonds, made by reporting 
member banks in New York City were 
$82,000,000 below the October 6. total, 
loans for their own account and for out- 
of-town banks having declined $63,000,- 
000 and $23,000,000, respectively, while 
loans for the account of others increased 
$4,000,000. 

Loans to brokers and dealers, secured 
by stocks and bonds, aggregated $2,- 
727,054,000 on October 13, aS com- 





Number of reporting banks ...-.-.. 
Loans and discounts, gross: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations.... . 
Secured by stocks and bonds. .. -.-......-006+ 
All other loans and discountS..-........665 


Total loans and discounts 
Investments: 

wi 

Other bonds, stocks and securities 


Total inVeStMOENtsS. .....00020 ec eciesreetuc® 


Total loans and investments ..-.-.- 
Reserve balances with F. R. Banks. 
Cash in vault . 


Net demand deposits. SATAN Ste CMS eal aCe. 


Time deposits eves naar 
Government deposits er 


Bills payable and rediscounts with F. R. "Banks: 
Secured by U. S. Government or = 


ONE OUIIE opr hale. cainias 2 Ors ares 


Total borrowings from F. R. Banks..... 





S. Government securities -.--.....s.ceee 


Is Reported by F ederal Reserwe Board 


pared with $2,809,007,000 on October 
6. Of this amount loans made by re- 
porting member banks in New York City, 
for their own account amounted to 
$891,053,000 on October 138, as com- 
pared with $953,508,000 on October 6. 
Loans to brokers and dealers for the 
account of out-of-town banks aggre- 
gated $1,120,735,000 on October 138, as 
against $1,144,063,000 om October 6, 
while those for the account of others 
aggregated $715,266,0000 as against 
$711,436. 

Of the total loans to brokers and deal- 
ers for the week ended October 43, 
$1,998,184,000 represented loans on de- 
mand, @s compared with $2,080,624,000 
for the week ended October 6. Loans on 
time aggregated $728,870,000, as com- 
pared With $728,383,000. 

Holdings of United States Government 
securities declined $7,000,000 at banks in 
the New York district and $11,000,000 at 
all reporting banks. Holdings of other 
bonds, stocks and securities decreased 
$3,000,000, the principal changes includ- 
ing a reduction of $11,000,000 in the New 
York district and an increase of $10,000,- 
000 in the San Francisco district. 

Net demand deposits were $109,000,000 
above the total reported for October 6, 
the pTrirscipal increases being $49,000,000 
in the San Francisco district, $22,000,- 
000 in the Chicago district, $15,000,000 
in the St. Louis distriet, $14,000,000 in 
the Dallas district and $11,000,000 in 
the Cleveland district. Time deposits 


| 
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Rush to Gold Fields 
At Boliden, Sweden, 
Follows Discovery 


Ministry of Commerce Is Ime 


pressed With Possibilities 
of Valuable Deposits 
in New Field. 


The Department of Commerce, in make 
ing public a statement based on a repor® 
received from Vice Consul Samuel G,. 


| Ebling at Stockholm, describes the Boli- 


increased $65,000,000, principally in the | 


San Francisco and Atlanta districts. 
The principal resources and liabilities 
of reporting member banks in the lead- 
ing cities on October’ 13, as compared 
with the week ended October 6, and that 
ended October 14, 1925, were reported to 
the board as follows (in thousands of dol- 


—_—_—~ lars) : 


All reporting member banks. 
Oct. 18, Oct. 6, Oct. 14, 
1926 1926 1925 

693 693 724 


137,048 
5,541,607 
8,728,278 


140,597 
5,576,020 
8,697,362 


184,625 
5,191,759 
8,488,226 


14,406,933 13,864,610 


14,413,979 


2,480,235 
3,115,492 


2,491,121 
3,118,019 


2,503,364 
2,958,921 


5,462,285 
19,326,895 


5,595,727 

. 20,002,650 
1,642,265 
312,725 
13,145,947 
5,735,708 
236,817 


5,609,140 
20,023,119 
1,621,134 
284,108 
13,037,470 
5,670,758 
263,066 


301,355 
13,178,316 
5,247,740 
178,057 


259,569 
243,524 


215,191 
208,993 


233,734 
234,216 
467,950 


503,093 424,184 


Liabilities and Net Worth of Land Banks 
Given as $1,138,542,37 0.90, September 30 


The Federal Farm Loan Board re- 


$30,874,978.97. The cash on hand and in 


ported on October 18 that the total liabil- | bankS Was $10,371,788.77, while undivided | 


ities and net worth of the 12 Federal 
Land Banks at the close of business Sep- 
' tember 30, 1926, amounted to $1,138,542,- 
370.90. The total assets were $1,138,- 
542,370.99 and the liabilities $1,069,160,- 
878.03. 

Net earnings available for distribution 
at the end of September 30 amounted to 





Net mortgage loans ...... 


Interest accrued but not yet ‘due on 2 mortgage loans... 

S. Government bonds and securities ..... uaa 
Interest accrued but not yet due on bonds and securities. 

Other interest accrued but not yet due .......-. 2.2... 0... eee 
Cash on hand and in banks .. -.- -......ccesn oe 


VU. 


Notes receivable, acceptances, etc- 


| Accounts receivable ........ 


999125 | 


The Federal Reserve Board in a state- | 


Ment October 18, announced changes in 
the Federal Reserve System for the week 
ended October 15, as follows: 


Admitted to membership: Norristown- 
Penn Trust Co., Norrietown, Pa.; capi- 
al, $1,000,000; surplus, $1,000,000; to- 
tal resources, $10,431,181. 

Voluntary liquidation: Bank of Pitts- 
view, Pittsview, Ala. 

Voluntary withdrawal: 
Bank, Bartow, Ga. 

Absorption of nonmember bank: Cen- 
tral Mercantile Bank, New York, has 
absorbed the American Bank of New 
York, nonmember. ‘ 


The Bartow 


Installments matured (in process ‘of collection) 


Banking houses poten 
Furniture and fixtures atypia 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judements, ‘ete. 

Total assets 


Farm Loan bonds outstanding -. - 


Interest accrued but not yet due on Farm ‘the bonds.. 


Notes payable 
Accounts payable 


Other interest accrued but not ‘yet “due WiOOR Se Meme oxewrss capa aates 
Due borrowers on uncompleted loans ........-- 

Amortization installments paid im advance ... -. sree lad 
Farm Loan bond coupons ovtstanding (not presented)... sane eet J 


Dividends declared but unpaid 
Total liabilities 


Capital stock U. S. Government 


National Farm Loan Associations...........-+ 
Borrowers through agents ..- +--+ -sesssere es 
Individual subscribers ......- ++ se csesesette ee 


Total capital stock .....-+- 22 eseessette ee 


Reserve (legal) 


Surplus, reserves, etc, ....+. 206 ee ceeeeeers 


Undivided profits 


Total liabilities and net worth 


“(subject to redemption)... f 


LIABILITIES. , 


NET WORTH. 


profits amounted to $4,353,903.30. 

The board also said that’ the same 
banks Rad paid out in dividends the sum 
of $16,926,732.61. Net mortgage loans 
were $1,057,216,877.59 and interest ac- 
crued but not yet due on mortgage loans 
being $19,573,334.09. 

Finances Detailed. 


The text of the board’s consolidated 


statement follows: 
ASSETS. 


$1,057,216,877.59 
19,573,334.09 
34,354,253.59 
395,046.14 
47,692.46 
10,371,788.77 
5,104,164.45 
2,351,985.65 
1,174,359.52 
2,512,025.31 
287,199.62 
5,153,643.80 


$1,138,542,370.99 


$1,048,029,045.00 
15,774,874.96 
285,648.20 
921,586.58 
9,013.63 
573,424.60 
1,369,929.76 
802,786.65 
1,394,568.65 


$1,069,160,878.03 


$1,058,885.00 
54,860,465.00 
594,680.00 
115.00 


- $56,514,145.00 
$8,467,500.00 
45,944.66 
4,353,903.30 


$69,381,492.96 


$1,138,542,370.99 


——- AN D: he 


Total net earnings to September 30, 1926.. ie : 
*Less real estate acquired, charged off .....- +6 see eeseeeeeeee 


Net.earnings available for distribution . 


$41,454,909.70 
10,579,930.73 


$30,874,978.97 


. 


MnrREeT TION OF NET WARNINGS 


Dividends paid ...... - 


| Carried to suspense account . 


Banking house charged off ..--- + --+seseeee 


7 
Carried to surplus, reserve, etC. - ---seeierse te eee 


| Carried to reserve (legal) ...-. 


Permission granted to enforce trust ' 


Old National Bank, Grand 


Powers: 


-Rapids, Mich. 


| 


Carried to undivided profits . -. 


Balance now Carried ....--- ss ceeeesette es 


Capital 


Capital stock held by U. S 


stock originally subscribed by U.S. Government........ 
| Amount of Government stock retired to date. -. - 


. Government . a's rea 


- $16,926,732.61 
932,503.97 
148,394.43 
45,944.66 
8,467,500.00 
4,353,903.30 


$18,007,631.01 


wim acee agence $12,867,347.96 


Seeeeenteoesinnieietimmantnimgsi® 


$8,892,130.00 
7,833,245.00 


$1, 058,885.00 


* All real estate acquired through saieehaaias or ie deed is charged off im- 


mediately upon acquisition. 


v 


1,652,174 | be transported by rail the whole distance 


| on freight boats. 


| 


1 


a 


ee 
oo. - 
| 


den area in Sweden in which a gold 
strike has been reported. 

Following is the statement in full: 

Since the announcement of the difcov= 
ery of gold in combination with pyrites 
of sulphur, arsenic, copper and magnetite 
at Boliden near Skelleftea, Sweden, @ 
veritable “gold rush’’ to this spot has 
taken place and a full sized town is 
growing with extraordinary rapidity. 


Ministry is Impressed. 


Columns are being written in the 
newspapers on the new find and the Min- 
ister of Commerce declares that he is 
greatly impressed with the possibilities 
of Boliden, which he thinks are much 
greater than had hitherto been supposed, 
basing his belief on the fact that the 
exploiting organization, the Central- 
gruppens Emissions Aktiebolag, has 
evidently received sufficient assurance 
that the deposits are valuable to war- 
rant the expenditure of the considerable 
sum which that cormpany has already 
put into mining operations. The field 
at Boliden has an area of 10,000 square 
meters. 


Operation of the mines has already 
begun, three shiploads of ore having 
been exported ” Germany to date, mak- 
ing a total of 2,700 tons of ore. It is 
estimated that when the mines are in 
full swing and suitable avenues of trans- 
portation have been developed, the pro- 
duction of the Skelleftea mines will be 
as muchas 200,000 tons per year. 


Since the opening of the mines earlier 
in the year, trucks have been utilized to 
transport the ore more than 15 miles to 
@ railway station, whence it has been 
taken to Skelleftea harbor to be loaded 
Steps are now being 
taken, however, to construct a railway 
from Boliden to one of the existing rail 
lines in the vicinity so that the ore may 


to the sea. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed With LC. C. 


The Dodge City, Kans, Chamber of 


! Commerce in a complaint made public 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


| October 18, docketed as No. 18790, pro- 


tests that class and commodity rates 
on various kinds of traffic are higher to 
and from Dodge City than from and to 
Hutchinson, Wichita and Liberal, Kans.; 
Denver, Colo., and Kansas City, Mo. The 
commission is requested to order estab- 
lishment of through class and commodity 
rates between Dodge City and points of 


origin or destination in the territory east ° 


of the Indiana-Illinois State line and 
north of the Ohio River. 

S. Rotham & Son, of St. Louis, O., 
in a series of subcomplaints made pub- 
lic by the commission, No. 18827 Sub 


3, _4, and 5, seek reparation on several ' > 
shipments of burlap bags from Cleve- © 


land, Ohio, to St. Louis. 

In No. 18727, John Fena and John 
Fena Co. of Chisholm, Minn., claim 
reparation of $1,566.97 on carload ship- 
ments of grades from various California 
points to Chisholm. 





Watching 
Business Trends 


The study of current conditions 
to ascertain whether, and in what 
way, they may affect one’s own 
business is now more widely car- 
ried on in this country than ever 
before. Business men will appre- 
ciate the concise and interesting 
recital of financial and commercial 
events and the sound conclusions 
to be drawn from such happenings 
contained in THE BAcHE RevIEW, 
which is issued weekly by 


J. S. BACHE & CO, 
42 Broadway, New York City 


and may be had on application. 


Are you going abroad 
for the first time? 


Experienced travelers realize the 
inestimable value and conveni- 
ence of an ETC Letter of Credit. 
It affords advantages equivalent 
to a personal bank account with 
a large number of banks 
throughout the world. 


If you contemplate your firs¢ 
trip abroad, Our booklet, Travel 
with Ready Money, will interest 
you; it fully describes an ETO 
Letter of Credit, how it is obe 
tained, and how it is used. 


Send for a copy today 


TY’ EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥e 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Atlanta 
Baltimore San Francisco Chicago 


AKONDON PARIS MEXICO CEE¥ — 


/ 
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Contracts 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Construction 


~ 


Jost of Constructing Camp Funston | 


Found Legally Covered by Contract 


Court Dismisses Suit of Government for Re- 
covery of $3,000,000 From Contractor, Geo. 
A. Fuller Company, of Kansas City. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V. GEORGE A. 
FuLLER .CoMPANY. (INCORPORATED) ; 
Crrcuit Court or APPEALS, EIGHTH 
Circuit, No. 7137. 

The judgment of the District Court, 
Kansas, dismissing the government’s 
amended petition involving a-~cost-plus 
contract for the construction of Camp 
Funston on the Fort Riley Military Res- 
ervation at a cost of more than $8,000,- 
000, was affirmed in this appeal. 

The full text of the case follows: 


Contract for Construction 
Of Camp Funston Contonment 


Statement of the case: The contract 
for consideration in this case contains 
15 articles and reads thus: 

Exhibit A. Contract for emergency 
work. Construction of cantonment at 
Fort Riley, Kansas: 

Contract made and concluded this 20th 
day of June, 1917, by and between George 
A. Fuller Construction Co. of Kansas 
City, County of State of Mis- 
souri, a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of Missouri repre- 
sented by Paul Starrett its president, 
party of the first part (hereinafter called 
contractor) and the United States of 
America by Major W. A. Dempsey, Q. 
M. U. S. R. (hereinatfer called contract- 
officer) acting by authority of the Secre- 
tary of War, party of the second part. 

Whereas, the Céngress having declared 
by joint resolution approved April 6, 
1917, that war exists between the United 
States of America and Germany, a na- 
tional emergency exists and the United 
States urgently requires the immediate 
performance of the work hereinafter de- 
scribed, and it is necessary thaty said 
work shall be completed withiA the 
shortest possible time; and 

Whereas, it is advisable under the dis- 
turbed conditions which exist in the con- 
tracting industry throughout the country 
for the United States to depart from the 
usual procedure in the matter of letting 
contracts, and adopt means that will 
insure the most expeditious results; and 

Whereas, the contractor has had expe- 
rience in the execution of similar work, 
has an organization suitable for the per- 
formance of such work, and is ready to 
undertake the same upon the terms and 
conditions herein provided; 

Now, therefore, this contract wit- 
nesseth, that in consideration of the 
premises and of the payments to be made 
as hereinafter provided, the contractor 
hereby covenants and agrees to and with 
the contracting officer as follows: 

Camp Funston, Kans. 
Article I. 

Extent of the work. The contractor 
shall, in the shortest possible time, fur- 
nish the labor, material, tools, machinery, 
equipment, facilities, and supplies, and 
do all things necessary for the construc- 
tion and completion of the following 
work: 

At Fort Riley, Kansas. Buildings and 
other utilities except roads, stoves, 
bunks, matresses, ranges and refrigera- 
tors for a division of infantry including 
the following additional units, viz.: 1, 
telegraph battalion; 1, regiment heavy 
artillery, horse drawn; i, additional brig- 
ade headquarters; 3, regiments infantry. 

Camp Funston in accordance with the 
drawings and specifications to be fur- 
nished by the contracting officer, and 
subject in every detail to his supervision, 
direction and instruction. 

The contracting officer may, from time 
to time, by written instructions or draw- 
ings issued to the contractor, make 
changes in said drawings and specifica- 
tions, issue additional instructions, re- 
quire additional work, or direct the omis- 
sion of work previously ordered, and the 
provisions of this contract shall apply 
to all such changes, modifications, and 
additions with the same effect as if they 
were embodied in the original drawings 
and specifications. The contractor shall 
comply with all such written instructions 
or drawings. 

The title to all work completed or in 
course of construction shall be in the 
United States; and upon delivery at the 
site of the work, and upon inspection and 
acceptance in writing by the contracting 
officer, all machinery shall be entitled to 
be reimbursed under paragraph (a) of 
Article II hereof, shall become the prop- 
erty of the United States. These pro- 
visions as to title shall not operate to 
relieve the contractor from any duties 
imposed hereby or by the contracting 
officer. 


Provision Made 
For Payment of Work 


Article IT. 

Cost of the work. The contractor shall 
be reimbursed in the manner hereinafter 
described for such of its actual net ex- 
penditures in the performance of said 
work as may be approved or ratified by 
the contracting officer and as are included 
in the following items: 

(a) AM labor, material, machinery, 
hand tools not owned by the workmen, 
supplies and eqipment, necessary for 
either temporary or permanent use for 
the benefit of said work; but this shall 
not be construed to cover machinery or 
equipment mentioned in Section (c) of 
this Article. The contractor shall make 
no departure from the standard rate of 
wages being paid in the locality where 
said work his being done, without the 
prior consent and approval of thecon- 
tracting officer. 

(b) All subcontracts made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this agree- 
ment. 

(c) Rental actually paid by the con- 
tractor, at rates not to exceed those 
mentioned in the schedule of rental rates 
hereto attached, for construction plant 
in sound and workable condition, such 


| contractor’s 


as pumps, derricks, concrete mixers, 
boilers, clam-shell or other buckets, elec- 
tric motors, electric drills, electric ham- 
mers, electric hoists, steam shovels, lo- 
comotive cranes, power saws, engineers’ 
leyels and transits, and such other equip- 
m€nt as may be necessary for the proper 
and economical prosecution of the work. 

Rental to the contractor for such con- 
struction. plant or parts thereof as it may 
own and furnish, at the rates mentioned 
in the schedule of rental rates hereto at- 
tached, except as hereinafter set forth. 
When such construction plant or any 
part thereof shall arrive at. the site of 
the work, the contractor shall filé with 
the contracting officer a schedule setting 
forth the fair valuation at that time of 
each part of such construction plant. 
Such valuation shall be deemed final, 
unless the contacting officer shall, within 
fiv edays after the machinery has been 
set up and is working, modify or change 
such valuation, in which event the valu- 
ation so made by the contracting officer 
shall be deemed final. 

When and if the total rental paid to 
the contractor for any such part shall 
equal the valuation thereof, no further 
rental therefor shall be paid to the con- 
tractor and title thereto shall vest in the 
United States. At the completion of the 
work, the constructing officer may at his 
option -purchase for the United States 
any part of such construction plant then 
owned by the contractor by paying to 
the contractor the difference between the 
valuation of such part or parts and the 
total rentals theretofore paid therefor. 

Rates of rental as substitutes for such 
scheduled rental rates may be agreed 
upon in writing between the contractor 
and the contracting officer, such rates 
to be in conformity with rates of rental 
charged in the particular territory in 
which the work covered by this contract 
is to be performed. If the contracting 
officer shall furnish or supply any such 
equipment, the contractor shall not be 
allowed any rental therefor and shall 
receive no fee for the use of such equip- 
ment. 

(d) Loading and unloading such con- 
struction plant, the transportation 
thereof to and from the place or places 
where it is to be used in connection with 
said work subject to the provisions here- 
inafter set forth, the installation and 
dismantling thereof, and ordinary repairs 
and replacements during its use in the 
said work. 

(e) Transportation and expenses 
and from the work of the necessary field 
forces for the economical and‘ successful 
prosecution of the work, procuring labor 
and expediting the production and trans- 
portation of material and equipment. 

(f) Salaries of resident engineers, su- 
perintendents, timekeepers, foremen, and 
other employes at the field offices of the 
contractor in connection with said work. 
In case the full time of any field em- 
ploye of the contractor is not applied to 
said work but is divided between said 
work and other work, his salary shall be 
included in this item only in prportion 
to the actual time applied to this work. 

(g) Building and equipment required 
for necessary field offices, commissary 
nd hospital, and the cost of maintaining 
and operating said offices, commissary 


to 
and hospital, including such minor ex- 
penses as telegramps, telephone service, 
expressage, postage, etc. ’ 

(h) Such bonds, fire, liability and other 
insurance as the contracting officer may 
approve or require; and such losses and 
expenses, not compensated by insurance 
or otherwise, as are found and certified 
by the contracting officer to have been 
actually sustained. (including settlements 
made with the written consent and ap- 
proval of the contracting officer) by the 
contractor in connection with said work, 
and to have clearly resulted from causes 
other than the fault or neglect of the 
contractor. Such losses and expenses 
shall not be included in the cost of the 
work for the purpose of determining the 

fee. The cost of recon- 
structing and replacing any of the work 
destroyed or damaged shall be included 
in the cost of the work for the purpose 
of reimbursement to the contractor, but 
not for the purpose of determining the 
contractor’s fee, except as hereinafter 
provided. 


Approval of Expenditures 
By Contracting Officer 


(i) Permit fees, depbsits, royalties, 
and other similar items of expense inci- 
dental to the execution of this contract, 
and necessarily incurred. Expenditures 
under this item must be approved in ad- 
vance by the contracting officer. 

(j) Such proportion of the trnsporta- 
tion, traveling and hotel expenses of offi- 
cers, engineers, and other employes of 
the contractor as is actualy incurred in 
connection with this work. 

(k) Such other items as should in the 
opinion of the contracting officer be in- 
cluded in the cost of the work. When 
such an item is allowed by the contrtact- 
ing officer, it shall be specifically certi- 
fied as being allowed under this para- 
graph. 

The United States reserves the right 
to pay directly to common carriers any 
or all freight charges on material of 
all kinds, and machinery, furnished un- 
der this contract, and certified by the 
contracting officer as being for installa- 
tion or for consumption in the course of 
the work hereunder; the contractor shall 
be reimbursed for such freight charges 
of this character as it shall pay and as 
shall be specifically certified by the con- 
tracting officer; but the contractor shall 
have no fee based on such expenditures. 
Freight charges paid by the contractor 
for transportation of construction*equip- 
ment, construction plant, tools and sup- 
plies of every character, shall be treated 


a 
. 


as part of the cost of the work upon 
which the contractor’s fee shall be based; 
provided that charges for transportation 
of such construction equipment, construc- 
tion plant and tools over distances in 
excess of 500 miles shall require the 
special approval of the ‘contracting of- 
ficer. 

No salaries of the contractor’s execu- 
tive officers, no part of the expense in- 
curred in conducting the  contractor’s 
main office, or regularly established 
branch office, and no overhead expenses 
of any kind, except as specificaHy listed 
above, shall be included in the cost of 
the work; nay shall any interest on cap- 
ital employed or on borrowed money be 
included in the cost of the work. 

The contractor shall take ‘advantage 
to the extent of its ability of all dis- 
counts available, and when unable to 
take such advantage shall promptly no- 
tify the contracting officer of its in- 
ability and its reasons therefor. 

All revenue from the operations of the 
commissary, hospital or other facilities 
or from rebates, refunds, etc., shall be 
accounted for by the contractor and ap- 
plied in reduction of the cost of the work. 

Determination of fee. As full com- 
pensation for the services of the con- 
tractor, including profit and all general 
overhead expense, except as herein spe- 
cifically proviged, the contracting officer 
shall pay to the contractor in the man- 
ner hereinafter prescribed a fee to be 
determined at the time of completion of 
the work from the following schedule, 
except as hereinafter otherwise pro- 
vided: 

If the cost of the work is under $100,- 
000, a fee of ten per cent (10%) of such 
cost. 


If the cost of the work is over $100,000 
and under $125,000, a fee of $10,000. 

If the cost of the work is over ’$125,- 
000 and under $250,000, a fee of eight 
per cent (8°) of such cost. 

If the cost of the work is over $250,- 
000 and under $266,666.67, a fee of 
$20,000. 

If the cost of the work is over $266,- 
666.67 and under $500,000, a fee of seven 
and one-half per cent (712%) of such 
cost. 

If the cost of the work is over $500,- 
000 and under $535,714.29, a fee of 
$37,500. 

If the cost of the work is over $535,- 
714.29 and under $3,000,000, a fee of 
seven per cent-(7%) of such cost. 

If the cost of the work is over $3,000,- 
000 and under $3,500,000, a fee of 
$210,000. 

If the cost of the work is over $3,500,- 
000, a fee of six per cent (6°) of such 
cost. 

Provided, however, that thd fee upon 
such part of the cost of the work as is 
represented by payments to sub-contrac- 
fers, under subdivision (b) above, shall 
in each of the above contingencies be 
five per cent (5%) and no more of the 
amount of such part of the cost. 

The cost of materials purchased or 
furnished by the contracting officer for 
said work, exclusive of all freight 
charges thereon, shall be included in the 
cost of the work for the purpose of 
reckoning such fee to the contractor, but 
for no other purpose. 

The fee for reconstructing and re- 
placing any of the work destroyed or 
damaged shall be such percentage of 
the cost thereof—not exceeding seven 
per cent (7°)—as the contracting offi- 
cer may determine. ’ 

The total fee to the contractor here- 
under shall in no event exceed the sum 
of $250,000, anything in this agreement 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Provision for Payment 
On Plus-Cost Basis 
Article IV. 


Payments. On or about the seventh 
day of each month the contracting offi- 
cer and the contractor shall prepare a 
statement showing as completely as pos- 
sible: (1) the cost of the work up to 
and ineluding the last day of the pre- 
vious month, (2) the cost of the mate- 
rials furnished by the contracting offi- 
cer up to and including such last day, 
and (3) an amount equal to three and 
one-half per cent (312%), except as 
herein otherwise provided, of the sum of 
(1) and (2) on account of the contrac- 
tor’s fee; and the contractor_at such 
time shall deliver to the contracting offi- 
cer original signed pay rolls for labor, 
original invoices for materials purchased 
and all other original papers not there- 
tofore delivered supporting expenditures 
claimed by the contractor to be included 
in the cost of the work. 

If there be any item or items entering 
into such statement upon which the con- 
tractor and the contracting officer can 
not agree; the decision of the contract- 
ing officer as to such disputed item or 
items shall govern. The contracting offi- 
cer shall then pay to the contractor on 
or about sthe ninth day of each month 
the cost of the work mentioned in (1) 
and the fee mentioned in (3) of such 
statement, less all previous payments. 

When the statement above mentioned 
includes any work of reconstructing and 
replacing work destroyed or damaged, 
the payment on account of the fee in 
(3) for such reconstruction and replace- 
ment work shall be computed at such 
rate, not exceeding three and one-half 
per cent (342%), as the contracting offi- 
cer may determine. The statement so 
made and all payments. made “thereon 
shall be final and binding upon both 
parties hereto, except as provided in 
Article XIV hereof. 

The contracting officer may also make 
payments at more frequent intervals for 
the purpose of enabling the contractor to 
take advantage of discounts at intervals 
between the dates above mentioned or 
for other lawful purposes. Upon final 
completion of said work the contracting 
officer shall pay to the contractor the 
unpaid balance of the cost of the work 
and of the fee as determined under Ar- 
ticles II and III hereof. 

Article V. 

Inspection and audit. The contracting 
officer shall at all times be afforded 
proper facilities for inspection of the 
work and shall at all times have access 
to the premises, to the work and ma- 
terial, and to all books, records, corre- 
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spondence, ingtructions, plans, drawings, 
receipts, vouchers, and memoranda of 
every description of the contractor per- 
taining to said~work; and the contrac- 
tor shall preserve for a period of two 
years after its completion or cessation 
of work under. this contract, all. the 
books, records and other papers just 
mentioned. 


Any duly authorized representative 
of the contractor shall be accorded the 
privilege of examining the books, rec- 
ords, and papers of the contracting offi- 
cer relating to said work for the pur- 
pose of checking up and verifying the 
cost of said work. The system of ac- 
counting to be employed by the con- 
tractor shall be such as is satisfactory 
to the contracting officer. 


If at any time the contracting officer 
shall find that bills for labor, or mate- 
rial, or other bills legitimately incurred 
by the contractor hereunder, are not 
promptly paid by the contractor, the 
contracting officer may, in his discretion, 
refuse to make further payments to the 
contractor until all.such obligations past 
due shall have been paid. Should the 
contractor neglect or refuse to pay such 
bills within five days after notice from 
the contracting officer so to do, then 
the contracting officer shall have the right 
to pay such bills directly, in which event 
such_ direct payments shall not be in- 
cluded in the cost of the work. 


| Time Set for Work 


To Be Commenced 
Article VI. 


Special requirements. The contractor 
hereby agrees that it will: 


(a) Begin the work herein specified 
at the earliest time, practicable, and dili- 
gently proceed so that such work may 
be completed at the earliest possible date. 
- (b) Promptly pay for all labor, ma- 
terial or other service rendered. 

(c) Procure, and thereafter maintain 
such insurance, in such forms and in 
such amounts, and for such periods of 
time as the‘ contracting officer may ap- 
prove or require. 


(d) Procure all necessary permits and 
licenses, and obey and abide by all laws, 
regulations, ordinances and other rules 
applying to such work, of the United 
States of America, of the State or Terri- 
tory wherein such work is done, or any 
subdivision thereof, or of any duty con- 
stituted public authority. 

(e) Unless this provision is waived 
by the contracting officer, insertgin every 
contract made by it for the furnishing 
to it of services, materials, supplies, 
machinery and equipment, or the use 
thereof, for the purposes of the work 
hereunder, a provision that such con- 
tract is assignable to the United States; 
will make ail such contracts in its own 
name, and will not bind or purport to 
bind the United States or the contract- 
ing officer thereunder. 


(f) In every subcontract made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions hereof, re- 
quire the subcontractor to agree to com- 
ply fully with all the undertakings and 
obligations of the contractor herein, ex- 
cepting such as do not Apply to such gub- 
contractor’s work. 


(g) At all times keep ,at the site of 
the work a duly appointed representa- 
tive who shall receive and execute on 
the part of the contractor such notices, 
directions and instructions as the con- 
tracting officer may desire to give. 


(h) At all times use its best efforts 
in all its acts hereunder to protect and 
subserve the interest of the contracting 
officer and the United States. 


Article VII. 


Right to terminate contract. Should 
the contractor at any time refuse, neglect 
or fail in any respect tox prosecute the 
work with promptness and diligence or 
default in the performance of any of 
the agreements herein contained, the con- 
tracting officer may, at his option, after 
five days written notice to the contrac- 
tor, terminate this contract, and may 
enter upon the premises and take pos- 
session, for the purpose of completing 
said work, of all materials, tools, equip- 
ment, and appliances and all options, 
privileges and rights, and may complete, 
or employ any other person or persons 
to complete said work. 

In case of such termination of the 
contract, the contracting officer shall pay 
to the contractor such amounts of money 
on account of the unpaid balance of the 
cost of the work and of the fee as will 
result in fully reimbursing the contrac- 


time of such termination, plus a fee com- 
puted thereon at the rate or rates for 
monthly payments set forth in Article 
IV hereof; and the. contracting officer 
shall also pay to the contractor compen- 
sation, either by purchase or rental at 
the election of the contracting officer, 
for any equipment retained; such com- 
pensation, in the event of rental, to be 
in accordance with paragraph (c) of 
Article II, and in the event of purchase 
to be based upon the valuation deter- 
mined by the contracting officer as of 
the time of his taking such possession. 
The contractor hereby agrees that 
such payments when made shall consti- 
tute full settlement of all claims of the 
contractor against the contracting offi- 
cer and the United States or either of 
them for money claimed to be due to 
the contractor for any reason whatso- 
ever. In case of sueh termination of 
the contract the contracting officer shall 
further assume and become liable for 
all such obligations, commitments and 
junliquidated claims as the contractor 
may have theretofore in good faith un- 
dertaken or incurred in connection with 
said work, and the contractor shall, as a 
condition of receiving the payments men- 
tioned in this article, execute and deliver 
all such papers, and take all such steps 
as the contracting officer may require for 
the purpose of fully vesting in him the 
rights and benefits of the contractor un- 
der such obligations or commitments. 
When the contracting officer shall have 
performed the duties incumbent upon 
him under the provisions of this Article, 
the contracting officer shall thereafter be 
entirely released and discharged of' and 
from any and all demands, actions, or 
claims of any kind, on the part of the 
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contractor hereunder or on account 
hereof. ‘ 
Article VIII. 

Abandonment of work by contracting 
officer. If conditions should arise which 
in the opinion of the contracting officer 
make it advisable or necessary to cease 
work under this contract, the contracting 
officer may abandon the work and termi- 
nate this contract. In such case the con- 
tracting officer shall assume and become 
liable for all such obligations, commit- 
ments and unliquidated claims as the 
contractor may have theretofore, in good 
faith, undertaken or incurred in connec- 
tion with said work; and the contractor 
shall, as a condition of receiving the pay- 
ments mentioned in this Article, execute 
and deliver all such papers, and take all 
such steps as the contracting officer may 
require for the purpose of fully vesting in 
hint the rights and beneiits of the con- 
tractor under such obligations or com- 
mitments. 


Article IX. 

Bond. The contractor shall prior to 
commencing the said work furnish a 
bond, with sureties satisfactory to the 
contracting officer, in the sum of Two 
Hundred Fifty Thousand ($250,000) Dol- 
lars, conditioner upon its full and faith- 
ful performance of all the terms, condi- 
tions and provisions of this contract, and 
upon its prompt payment of all bills for 
labor, material, or other service fur- 
nished to the contractor. 

Article X. 

Convict labor. No person or persons 
shall be employed in the performance of 
this contract who are undergoing sen- 
tence of imprisonment at hard labor im- 
posed by the courts of any of the several 
states, territories, or municipalities hav- 
ing criminal jurisdiction. 

‘Article XI. 

Hours and conditions of labor. No 
laborer or mechanic doing any part of 
the work contemplated by this contract, 
in the employ of the contractor, or any 
sub-contractor contracting for any part 
of said work contemplated, shall be re- 
quired or permitted to work more than 
eight (8) hours in any one calendar day 
upon such work, such prohibition being 
in accordance with the Act approved 
June 19, 1912, limiting the hours of daily 
service of mechanics and laborers on 
work under contracts to which the 
United States is a party. “ 

For each violation of the requirements 
of this Article a penalty of Five Dollars 
($5) shall be imposed upon the contrac- 
tor for each laborer or mechanic for 
every calendar day in which said em- 
ploye is required or permitted to labor 
more than eight (8) hours upon said 
work, and all penalties thus imposed 
shall be withheld for the use and bene- 
fit of the United States; 

Provided that this paragraph shall 
not be enforced nor shall any penalty be 
exacted in case such violation shall occur 
while there is in effect any valid Execu- 
tive order suspending the provisions of 
said Act approved June 19, 1912, or 
waiving the provisions and stipulations 
thereof with respect to either this con- 
tract or any class of contracts in which 
this contract shall be included, or when 
the violation shall be due to any extra- 
ordinary events or conditions of manu- 
facture, or to any emergency caused by 
fire, famine, or flood, by danger to life 
or property, or by other extraordinary 
events or conditions on account of which, 
by subsequent Executive order, such past 
violations shall have been excused. 

In the event of any dispute with ref- 
erence to wages, hours, or other condi- 
tions appertaining to said work, between 
the Contractor or any sub-contractor and 
labor employed by him on said work, 
the contractor or subcontrator shall im- 
mediately notify the contracting officer 
of the existence of such dispute and the 
reasons therefor. The contracting officer 
may, at his option, instruct the contrac- 
tor or subcontractor, invloved in such 
dispute as to the method or steps which 
the contractor or subcontractor should 
follow .with reference thereto, and the 
contractor or subcontractor shall there- 
upon comply with such instructions. 


Consent Required 


For Sub-Letting Work 
Article XII. 

Right to transfer or sublet. Neither 
this contract, nor any interest therein, 
shall be assigned or transferred. The 
contractor shall not enter into any sub- 
contract for any part of the work herein 
specified without the consent and ap- 
proval in writing of the contracting of- 
ficer. 

In ease of such assignment, transfer, 
or subletting without the consent and 
approval in writing, of the contracting 
officer, the contracting officer may re- 
fuse .to carry out this contract either 
with the transferror or tranferee, but 
all rights of action for any breach of 
this contract by the contractor are re- 
served to the United States. 

Article XIII. 

No participation in profits by Govern- 
ment officials. No member of, or dele- 
gate to, Congress, or Resident Com- 
missioners, nor any other person be- 
longing to or employed in the military 
service of the United States, is or shall 
be admitted te any share or part of 
this contract, or ‘to any benefit that arise 
therefrom, but this Article shall not ap- 
ply to this contract so far as it ma¥ be 
within the operation or exception of Sec- 
tion 116 of Act of Congfess approved 
March 4, 1909 (85 Stats. 1109). 

Article XIV. 

Settlements of disputes. This contract 
shall be interpreted as a whole and the 
intent of the whole instrument, rather 
that the interpretation of any special 
clause, shall govern. If any dobut or 
disputes shall arise as to the meaning 
or interpretation of anything in this con- 
tract, or if the contractor shall consider 
himself prejudiced by any decision of the 
contracting officer made under the pro- 
visions of Article IV hereof, the matter 
shall be referred to the officer in charge 
of cantonment construction, he shall have 
the right to submit the same to the Secre- 


: tary of War, whose decision shall be 


final and binding upon both parties 
hereto. ° 
Article XV. 
This contract shall bind and inure to 
contractor and its successors. 


It is understood and agreed that 


Breach 
Of Duty 


Allegations of Breaches of Duty | 
Held to Reflect on Federal Agent 


Supervision of Work and Expenditures by 
Contracting Officer Regarded as Binding 


wherever the words “contracting officer” 
are used herein, the same shall be con- 
strued to include his successor in office, 
any other person to whom the duties of 
the contracting officer may be assigned 
by the Secretary of War and any duly 
appointed representative of the contract- 
ing officer. 


Allegations Made 
Of Breach of Contract 


Attached to the contract was a 
schedule of per diem rental rates for ma- 
chinery and appliances in carrying on 
the work, which the contractor could not 
exceed. 

Plaintiff’s third amended petition, to 
which a demurrer was filed and 
sustained, is as follows: 

Third Amended Petition. 

The United States of America, plain- 
tiff, by Al F. Williams, United States 
Attorney for the District of Kansas re- 
serving its exceptions to the rulings and 
orders of the Court with respect to and 
on its prior petitions, by leave of Court, 
files this, its third amended petition, 
against the defendant, George A. Fuller 
Company, Inc., and alleges: 

Count 1. 

1. That during all of the times and at 
the dates herein mentioned the defendant, 
George A. Fuller Company, Inc., was, 
and now ‘is, a corporation duly organ- 
ized and existing and doing business 
under and by virtue of the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, with its principle 
place of business in the City of New 
York, State of New York. 

That the contract hereinafter referred 
to was to be performed and the causes 
of action herin set out arose in the 
Counties of Riley and Geary, in the Dis- 
trict of Kansas, in connection with the 
construction by the defendant for the 
plaintiff of one of its National Army 
Cantonments, known as Camp Funston, 
situated near Fort Riley, in said Coun- 
ties of Riley and Geary, and that the 
plaintiff and the defendant are the real 
parties in interest. 

2. That by joint resolution of Con- 
gress, approved by the President on the 
6th day of Aril, 1917 (40 Stat., L. 1), a 
state of war 
was declared to exist between the 
United States of America and. the Im- 
perial German’ Government; fhat said 
state of war and active hostilities con- 
tinued until hostilities were terminated 
on the 11th day of November, 1918, 
by an armistice signed between the 
plaintiff and its associated powers upon 
the one part, and the said Imperial 
German Government on the other part, 
and the said state of war continued 
until a treaty of peace which had been 
theretofore negotiated was ratified by 
Congress, and, thereafter, on the 14th 
day of November, 1921, proclaimed by 
the President. 

3. That prior to, and at all the times 
hereinafter mentioned, the defendant 
was engaged in the building, engineer- 
ing and construction trades and call- 
ings, and held itself out as being so 
engaged and as being skilled in the said 
trades and callings, and as possessing 
the degree of skill usual and customary 
among persons engaged therein. 

4. That on or about the 20th day of 
June, 1917, the defendant caused to be 
made, executed and entered into, on 
its behalf, an agreement in writing 
with the plaintiff, whereby the defend- 
ant undertook to superintend and sup- 
ervise the construction of, and to con- 
struct for the plaintff the said army 
cantonment known as Camp Funston, 
upon the terms and conditions set forth 
in said written. agreement, a copy of 
which marked, Exhibit ‘A’, is annexed 
hereto and made afpart hereof, the 
said army cantonment being herein- 
after referred to for convenience, as 
the ‘work.’ 

5. That on or about the 28th day of 
June, 1917, the defendant entered upon 
the performance of said work, which 
said work was of a kind and nature com- 
monly performed ‘by those engaged in 
the building, engineering and construc- 
tion trades and callings. 

6. The defendant, throughout the 
construction of said cantonment, failed 
to exercise due care and skill in the 
organization, planning, performance, 
superintendence and supervision of the 
work in the following respects: 

(a) The defendant failed to lay out 
the work, in that, having been furnished 
by the plafntiff prior to the commence- 
ment of the work with detailed plans 
of each type of building to be con- 
structed, the number of buildings of 


.each type to be constructed, the lay- 


out and grouping of the buildings, plans 
of the sewerage and water supply sys- 
tems, engineering reports regarding the 
subsurface and other conditions of the 
camp site, a detailed topographical map 
of the camp site and other data to 
enable the defendant to determine the 
type and size of organization and the 
quantities and kinds of labor, material 
and equipment required in the execu- 
tion of the work, the defendant failed 
to™make such determinatioh, but en- 
tered upon and continued the execu- 
tion of the work without determining 
the type and size of organization and 
the quantities and kinds of labor, ma- 
terial and equipment required therein. 

(b) The~ defendant failed to or- 
ganize and plan the work, in that, prior 
to beginning the work and thereafter, 
the defendant failed to provide and em- 
ploy any operating schedule or plan for 
the purposé of insuring the orderly, 
systematic and expeditious execution of 
the work, and of providing for the con- 
tinuous supply of,and delivery to the 
work of the materials, labor and equip- 
ment required therein at the times and 


as to Payments for Work. 


places and in the quantities and of the 
kinds necessary for the efficient execu- 
tion of the work. 


Charges of Failure 


Of Proper Direction 

(c) The defendant failed to give and 
enforce instructions and directions for 
the execution of the work to, and for 
the guidance of, its superintendents and 
foremen and others of its employes 
charged with the duty of superintend- 
ing and supervising the same, in that 

(1) The defendant failed to define 
the respective authorities, duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the several superinten- 
dents and foremen engaged in the work, 
and failed to coordinate the activities 
of each with those of the others or with 
the requirements of the work; and 

(2) When the defendant discovered, 
or in the exercise of resonable care 
should have discovered, that in the 
course of the work materials and labor 
were being wasted in-large quantities, 
the defendant failed to give orders or 
to take steps to prevent such er 
of materials and labor. ‘ 

(d) (1) The defendant failed to 
provide for any superintendence of the 
steam heating, plumbing and electrical 
work or of the installation of the sewer- 
age disposal and water supply systems; 

(2) The defendant employed and con- 
tinued to employ the following super- 
intendents and foremen and others 
whose names are unknown to the plain- 
tiff, with knowledge that the said super- 
intendents and foremen were incom- 
petent to perform the duties assigned 
to them respectively, by reason of the 
fact that they had never previously 
acted as superintendents and foremen 
in a construction project, namely Earl 
Peck, W. J. Bublitz, Dewey Peck and 
L. A. Hilton, 

(3) The defendant employed and con- 
tinued to employ superintentents and 
foremen whose names are unknown to 
the plaintiff, with knowledge that they 
were without experience in supervising 
or superintending the particular kind of 
work to which they were respectively 
assigned by the defendant; and 

(4) The defendant continued to em- 
ploy the following superintendents and 
foremen and others whose names are 
unknown to the plaintiff, with knowledge 
that they and each of them was continu- 
ously failing to prevent or was permit- 
ting material to be wasted, and the 
workmen-employed under them to loaf 
on their jobs and ¢0 perform their work 
in an inefficient manner, namely, E. S. 
Belden, Hiram Elliott, Henry Musick, 
Sam Wyatt, Charles Smith, M. V. Sprin- 
ger, Ed Schantier, E. A.Baker, Jack 
Hughes, Ben West, John Dick, Rudolph 
Bobby, A. Young, Charles Becker, Verne 
Roberts, Virgil Stewart, C. D. Lawless, 
C. C. Krieder, Charles Gellen, Harry 
Frost, Gust Fields, Bert Ettlebrook, J. 
C. Jackson, Frank Johnson and James 
Hayes. ° 

(e) The defendant failed to provide, 
install and maintain a proper and 
adequate system or the employment, 
discharge, allocation, distribution, classi- 
fication, compensation, supervision, su- 
perintendence, control, discipline and 
direction of labor, in that (1) the em- 
ployment of labor was placed and con- 
tinued in charge of clerks, whose names 
are unknown to the plaintiff, who wer2 
inexperienced in the employment of 
labor and who were given no instructions 
in that regard; ~ - 

(2) The defendant failed to provide 
and maintain any method for determin- 
ing the respective qualifications, skill 
and experience of the workmen whom it 
employed, or for determining their fit- 
ness and qualifications for the work for 
which they were respectively employed 
or to which they were respectively as- 
signed, or for assigning men~only to 
tasks for which they were fitted, or for 
the classification of the workrs,n en- 
gaged in the work according to-</ir re- 
spective trades, qualifications, experi- 
ence and skill, or for insuring the dis- 
charge of inexperienced and incompe- 
tent men, or for the assignment of 
skilled workmen only to work requiring 
skill, or for the assignment of unskilled 
workmen only to work requiring no 
skill, or for the segregation of skilled 
from unskilled labor, or for the segrega- 
tion of the various kinds of skilled la- 
bor, or for the determination and pay- 
ment of the compensation of workmen 
on the basis of their respective trades, 
skill and experience, or for the replace- 
ment of incompetent and inf€fficient su- 
perintendents, foremen and workmen 
with efficient and experienced men of the 
same class, or for the transfer of sur- 
plus labor from parts of the work on 
which it was not needed to other parts 
on which it was needed, or for determin- 
ing the number, kind and qualifications 
of men required to do a given task, or 
for insuring the assignment to a given 
task of only the necessary number of 
men possessing the required skill and ex- 
perience, or for insuring that all of the 
men employed in the work would at all 
times have work to do, or for insuring 
that the various workmen engaged in 
the work would diligently perform the 
work assigned to them. 

(f) The defendant failed to provide, 
install and maintain proper and ade- 
quate systems, methods and means, and 
to give proper instructions and directions 
for, and properly and adequately to con- 
trol, superintend, and supervise the pur- 
chase, reception, distribution, aliocation, 
use, storage, and salvage of, and pay- 
ments for, materials, equipmen; and 
tools, in that 

To be continued in the issue of 

October 20. ‘ 
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Registry Certificate 


On Cattle Is Held Not 
To Pass With Title 


Court Says Statute Does Not 
Cover Transfer and An- 
nuls Order of Referee 
in Bankruptcy. 


IN THE MATTER OF PARAMOUNT JERSEY 
Farms Co., BANKRUPT; DISTRICT 
Court, Missourt; No. 4211. 


In this case it was held that registra- 
tion certificates of cattle are not such 
property as to pass with the cattle to 
e the trustee in bankruptcy.’ 

The full text of the opinion, by Judge 
Albert L. Reeves, follows: 

The controversy in this case arises 
upon the registration of certain Jersey 
cattle now in the possession of the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy. It is contended by 
the trustee that the title to the cattle 
having been determined in his favor, he 
is now entitled to the certificates of 
registration. 

Some preliminary questions in the 
matter of filing petition to review the 
order of the referee is before the court, 
but in view of the situation presented 
by the record, involving alleged personal 
~knowledge of the referee in bankruptcy 


» 7 oe matters tried before him, the 
C 


* 


urt will disregard all such questions 
and exercise its discretion to examine 
the case on its merits. 

No Briefs on Dispute. 

The parties have not favored the court 
with briefs or any suggestions touching 
the right of the trustee to assert title 
to the registration certificaes. So far as 
the record shows such registrations were 
made by the parties who were cited to 
show cause. 

It was averred by the trustee before 
the referee that the petitioners seeking 
this review, John E. Jones and W. D. 
Johnson, were the holders of the said 
certificates of registration. These parties 
had previously asserted title to the cat- 
tle but there was an adverse judicial de- 
termination. 

Thereupon the trustee petitioned the 
referee to issue a show-cause order di- 
rected to the said Jones and Johnson to 
show cause why the certificates of regis- 
tration should not be delivered to him. 
To this application objections were made. 
The referee granted the order, however, 
and after numerous motions, the matter 
has been certified here. 

Apparently, under the law, it is the 
right of any owner of valuable livestock 
to have same registered. This is so for 
breeding purposes. The design is to 
improve the breed of livestock. 

Under a Missouri statute, the registra- 
tion of any animal in the register of any 
club, association, society or company en- 
gaged in such’ business, subjects the 
registrant to penalty where a false pedi- 
gree is given. 

There is nothing in the law that ap- 
pears to devolve upon the registrant the 
duty to transfer such registration to his 
successor in title. This appears to be a 
personal transaction wholly apart from 
the title and ownership of the animal 
and does not pass with such title. It 
would follow that the referee would’ have 
no right to make the order granted to 
the trustee in this case. 

Reference has been made to the in- 
crease of said cattle now subject to the 
orders of the trustee. They were left 
with one of the parties for pasturage. 
An accurate statement and report of such 
increase should be obtained by the trus- 
tee, as bailor, from either one or both 
of the parties, as the case might be, as 
bailees for hire. 

In view of the above, the order of the 
referee in bankruptcy, directing the said 
Johnson and Jones to turn over the 
registration certificates held by them, 
will be annulled. 

September 18, 1926. 


Denaturing Formula 


Changed for Alcohol 


Secretary of the Treasury Ap- 
proves Amendment of 
Regulations. 


T. D. 8929: V-41-2934. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has ap- 
proved Treasury Decision No. 3929, is- 
sued by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, amending Article 97, Regula- 
tion 61, as to revision of the completely 
denatured alcohol formula No. 5. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Effective January 1, 1927, completely 
denatured alcohol formula No. 5 will be 
compounded according to either one of 
the following formulas. 

After April 1, 1927, it will be com- 
pounded only according to the first one 
of the state formulas: 

Opinion 1: 

100 parts by volume ethyl] alcohol, not 
less than 160 degrees proof. 

4 parts by volume approved methanol 
(denaturing grade). 

0.75 parts by volume of the compound 
or one similar thereto known as aldehol 
grade A. 

0.5 parts by volume approved benzine 
(kerosene). 
>» Option 2: 

100 parts by volume ethyl alcohol, not 
less than 160 degrees proof. 

4 parts by volume approved methanol 
(denaturing grade). 

0.25 parts by volume approved pyri- 
dine bases. 

0.50 parts by volume approved ben- 
zine (kerosene). 

Specifications for aldehol Grade A or 
compounds similar thereto: A product 
of the exidation of kerosene having the 
following characteristics: 

Specific gravity.—Not over 0.825 at 60 
degrees Farhenheit. 

Distillation range.—When 100 ¢. c. are 
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Infringement 


Claims of Patent for Steering Wheel of New 
Construction Declared Valid and Infringed 


Court Maintains Device Requires Exercise of Inventive 
Faculties Beyond Skill of Mechanic. 


INLAND’ MANUFACTURING Co. v. AMERI- 
CAN Woop RIM Co.; APPEAL; CIRCUIT 
Court oF APPEALS, SixTH Circuit; No. 
45651. 


Patent No. 1434616, claims 7, 9, 14, is- 
sued to Kenrick for a steering wheel for 
automobiles, airplanes and motorboats, 
was held valid and infringed, in this ap- 
peal from the District Court, Southern 
District of Ohio. 

The full text of the Appellate Court’s 
opinion follows: 


Before Denison, Donahue and Moor- 
man, Circuit Judges. 

Donahue, Circuit Judge: This appeal 
involves the validity of claims 7, 9 and 
14 of the Kenrick patent No. 1434616, 
assigned to the American Wood Rim 
Company, a corporation organized under 
the laws of the State of Michigan. 

The Inland Manufacturing Company is 
a Delaware Corporation, a unit of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation and the suc- 
cessor in business of the Dayton-Wright 
Company, also a Delaware Corporation, 
which latter company was also made a 
party defendant to this suit, but it ap- 
pearing that it had discontinued the 
manufacture of the wheels claimed to in- 
fringe plaintiff’s patent and transferred 
its business to the Inland Manufacturing 
Company, the action against the Dayton- 
Wright Company was dismissed. 

The Kenrick patent relates to steering 
wheels, and particularly to steering 
wheels adapted for use on automobiles, 
airplanes and motorboats. The claims 
in suit follow: 

Three Claims Outlined. 

7. A steering wheel comprising a con- 
tinuous self-sustaining rim of wood hav- 
ing a surface curved in section, a plu- 
rality of wooden spokes secured to said 
rim at their outer ends extending in- 


wardly on radial lines and having much j 


greater width than thickness, and hav- 
ing gradually decreasing thickness from 
the inner portion to the outer portion 
the said spokes having are shaped inner 
ends laterally enlarged, the side sur- 
faces of the elarged portions being in 
radial planes and abutting those of ad- 
jacent spokes forming a continuous hub 
with a cylindrical opening, a metal sleeve 
in said opening and means securing said 
inner ends together on said sleeve. 

9. A steering wheel comprising a con- 
tinuous self-sustaining rim of wood 
curved in section, a plurality of wooden 
spokes of much greater width than thick- 
ness secured to said rim at their outer 
ends extending inwardly on radial lines 
and having inner laterally enlarged are 
shaped ends with abutting side surfaces 
in radial planes forming a continuous 
hub portion with a central opening, the 
upper and lower faces of said spokes at 
their ends being in planes parallel to the 
plane of the rim and the intermediate 
portions being at an angle to that plane, 
and means for securing the inner ends 
together. 

14. A steering wheel comprising a 
wheel, a plurality of wooden spokes the 
outer ends of the spokes being secured 
to the rim and the inner ends thereof 
being enlarged and provided with mor- 
tises in their adjacent portions and 
wooden keys inserted into the mortises 
to secure said inner ends together, the 
grain of the wood of the inserted keys 
lying circumferentially of said rim. 

Claims Found Valid. 

. The district court found all the claims 
in suit valid and infringed. An inter- 
locutory decree was entered enjoining 
defendants from further infringing plain- 
tiff’s patent and referring the cause to 
a master to take, state and report: an 
account of profits and damages. as de- 
fendant appeals. b 

The only question presented by this 
appeal is whether the structure of the 
patent involves invention. If so, there 
is little or no dispute as to infringement. 
In the disposition of this question, it is 
unnecessary to review the evidence at 
length. In the early days of the auto- 
mobile, steering wheels, including spider 
and rim, were made of tubular or cast 
metal, because of the evident need of 
sufficient strength to withstand sudden 
and heavy stresses upon them. Metal 
rims, while affording the necessary 
strength, were objectionable because they 
added to the weight of the wheel and 
thereby tended to increase the vibration, 
and because they were uncomfortable to 
the hand in cold weather and the finish 
would wear off and soil the hand or 
glove. For these reasons, as early as 
1904, wooden rims were substituted and 
attached to the metal spider, but as many 
drivers’ prefer to change from holding 
the rim of the wheel to holding the 
spokes, wooden spokes were equally as 
desirable as a wooden rim. 

Srength Was Object. 

Because of the generally accepted opin- 
ion that metal was the only material 
that would afford sufficient strength, ex- 
periments were made with aluminum 


subjected to distillation in the same man- 
ner and apparatus specified for deter- 
mining the boiling point of methanol, not 
less than 20 ec. ¢c. will distill over under 
200 degrees Centegrade and not less than 
95 c. c. will distill over under 290 degrees 
Centigrade. 

Behavior with Schiff’s reagent (alde- 
hydes).—10 ec. ¢. of the liquid with 15 
ce. c. of Schiff’s reagent must show de- 
cided violet color within 30 seconds after 
addition and agitation. 

Solubility in 90 per cent ethyl alcohol. 
—When 10 ¢. c. of the liquid is placed in 
a stoppered cylinder, graduated to one- 
tenth of a c. ¢., an equal quantity of 90 
per cent ethyl alcohol added and the con- 
tents shaken and ,allowed to stand, the 
alcohol layer will measure not less than 
12 cc. 

Iodine number.—The 
shall be not less than 35. 

The sample submitted for approval 
shall have the characteristic odor and 
color of the standard sample sent to the 
authorized chemist. 


iodine number 


wheels, which were much lighter but 
equally objectionable in other respects. 
Attempts were then made to produce the 
equivalent of a wooden spoke by fasten- 
ing then strips of wood to the upper 
and lower sides of the metal spokes and 
especially to the spokes that were likely 
to be grasped by the hand of the driver, 
but this was not satisfactory and the 
cost of such a wheel was thought to ex- 
ceed its advantages. Lobdell, to whom 
reference is made in the Kenrick applica- 
tion, sought to. substitute part wooden 
spokes for the all metal spokes by a 
metal hub having radiating sockets to 
receive the wooden spoke ends, but a 
patent was refused him for the reason 
he had merely substituted short wooden 
spokes in the radial sockets of the metal 
hub in place of the spokes of the prior 
art, and that the advantages claimed for 
his wheel were inherent and universally 
known to reside in the material em- 
ployed. 

Kenrick does not use a metal hub, nox 
is it claimed by him that his invention 
resides in the substitution of wooden 
spokes for the metal spokes of the prior 
art. The problem he sought to solve was 
to produce a wheel consisting of a 
wooden rim, spokes and hub of sufficient 
strength to resist all sudden and heavy 


stresses upon it, with the advantages of | 


lightness, superior appearance, greater 
cleanliness and greater comfort to the 
user as compared with the usual wheel 
having the ordinary metal spokes. 


Wheel Has Advantages. 


The evidence would seem to be con- 
clusive that an _ all wooden steering 
wheel for automobiles, airplanes and 
motorboats was new 
wheel are at the time Kenrick filed his 
application for this patent; that such a 
steering wheel has decided advantages 
over an all metal wheel, or a wheel with 
wooden rim and metal spokes; that the 
defects and disadvantages of the steer- 
ing wheels of the prior art were for 
many years recognized by the trade gen- 
erally, and that the all wooden steering 
wheel of the Kenrick patent is of suffi- 
cient strength to meet all requirements. 


The Cadillac Motor Car Company, also 
a branch of General Motors Corporation, 
recognized the need and requested the 
American Wood Rim Company to pro- 
vide it with an all wood steering wheel 
and give it the exclusive use for one 
year. The commercial acceptance of the 
Kenrick wheel immediately after the 
year in which the Cadillac Company had 
the exclusive use, would indicate that 
Kenrick did not create the demand but 
rather that he met an existing need. It 
is not claimed in support of the. patent 
that the mere substitution of wood for 
metal constitutes invention or that 
wooden spokes in combination with a 
meta] hub or a metal hub and radial 
sockets are new with Kenrick, but rather 
that these old elements in combination 
with a wholly new construction of an 
all wooden hub, form a completed struc- 
ture new to the art and requiring the 
exercise of inventive faculties and defi- 
nitely beyond the skill of a mechanic 
in the steering wheel art. 


Hub Is Described. 


In the construction of the hub of the 
Kenrick wheel the inner ends of. the 
spokes are enlarged and are segmental 
in form, the ends of the individual seg- 
ments abutting along radial planes, the 
adjacent faces of the segmental enlarge- 
ments are grooved or mortised and in- 
serted into each pair of adjacent mortises 
is a key of wood, the grain of which ex- 
tends circumferentially of the hub to 
give the joint the gretaest resistive force 
against breaking. The hub has an axial 
bore to receive the member which se- 
cures it to the steering shaft and has 
also a plurality of spaced recesses, one 
of which extends downwardly into each 
spoke at a point close to the bore and 
lying along its central axis, and it is 
the claim of the appellee that a wheel so 
constructed entirely of wood is lighter in 


weight, more attractive in appearance * 


than the wheels of the prior art; that it 
is of great strength and the hub so 
formed gives rigidity to the structure 
not realized where this formation of hub 
is not used. 

These claims of the inventor are fully 
sustained by the oral testimony and ex- 
hibits in this case. The utility of the 
steering wheel of the patent is not dis- 
puted. It is not an exact repetition but 
clearly an advance over the prior art. 
It has been accepted as a satisfactory, 
if not a final response to the demand for 
a steering wheel that would eliminate 
the disadvantages of the wheel of the 
prior art, and so differs from the wheels 
of the prior art as to receive the ap- 
proval of the patent office after its re- 
jection of Lobdell and is entitled to the 
presumption of invention which attaches 
to a patent. Diamond Rubber Co. v. 
Consolidated Tire Co., 220 U. S. 428, 434. 


Wooden Hub Used. 


The vehicle wheel art furnished Ken- 
rick absolutely no suggestion. In that 
art a wooden hub was used in which 
the wooden spokes were inserted and a 
metal band around the periphery of the 
wheel or felly held the spokes in place. 
Where a separate wooden hub was not 
used there was such a number of spokes 
that it was necessary to reduce the inner 
ends, not enlarge them, and these ends 
are held in place by metal plates on 
opposite sides securely bolted together. 
In steering wheels, only four spokes are 
used and the problem of enlarging the 
inner ends of these spokes so as to con- 
stitute and form a_ hub of _ sufficient 
strength for the purposes for which a 
steering wheel is used, presented a 
wholly new feature of wheel making. 

It is true that in some of the earlier 
patents relating to vehicle wheels, there 
is an enlarged shoulder near the inner 
end of the spoke, but this shoulder 
tapers inwardly so as to permit all of 
the spokes to enter the metal hub, which 
metal hubs, adapted to receive the inner 


to the steering | 





Damage 


Claims 


Claims Are Denied 


For Patent Device 
On Auto Curtains 


Patent Examiners Find Lack 
of Invention or Anticipa- 
tion to Exist Regard- 
ing Details. 


RospBins, WILLIAM H., APPLICATION; 
Boarp OF EXAMINERS, PATENT OFFICE. 


Patent No. 1602415 was issued to 
Halstead H. Seeley October 12, 1926, for 
an improvement in side curtains for mo- 
tor vehicles, upon application, Serial No. 
518773, filed November 30, 1921. 

The examiner’s rejection of claims 1 
to 5 inclusive and 9, 10, 11 and 14, was 
affirmed March 2, 1925, by the Board of 
Examiners, F. C. Skinner, S. E. Fouts, 
and E. S. Henry, for lack of invention 
or as anticipated. 

Whittemore, Hulbert, Whittemore & 
Belknap appeared for the appellant. 

The full text of the board’s decision 
follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
of the examiner finally rejecting claims 
1 to 5 inclusive, claims 9, 10, 11 and 14, 
of which the following will serve as an 
example: 

References Stated. 

1. The combination with a windshield 
standard, of a side curtain, and a flex- 
ible reinforcing strip secured to one edge 
of said curtain and detachably secured 
to the rear side of said standard. 

The references relied upon are: Holmes 
et al., 1418305, June 6, 1922; Bennion, 
1318528, October 14, 1919; Alvey, 1251- 
731, January 1, 1918; Schillo, 1282469, 
October 22, 1918; Field, 1264044, April 
23, 1918, and Harris, 7013387, June 3, 1902. 

Claims 1, 3, 5 and 9 were rejected on 
Holmes et al., Bennion or Field in view 
of either Alvey or Schillo. In our opinion 
Alvey and Schillo are the best basic ref- 
erences. In both Alvey and Schillo the 
side curtain is brought inside and se- 
cured to the windshield frame. 

The appellant points out that in Alvey, 
the curtain appears to be secured to 
the frame which supports the glass in- 
stead of to the’ standard in which such 
frame is pivoted. The specification is 
silent on this point, merely saying that 
the fastenings b-11 are on the wind- 
shield frame. 

Probabilities Considered. 

It would be very unlikely that anyone 
would attach them to the glass support- 
ing frame and as it is common to at- 
tach them to the standard on the outside, 


! as in Holmes et al., and apparently to 


the standard on the inside as in Schillo, 
there could be no invention in doing the 
same with the Alvey curtain. 

The brief makes a point of using the 
clamping screws of the windshield pivots 
as the means of attachment but this 
feature is not involved in any of the 
rejected claims. It is not stated of what 
material the strip b-10 of Alvey is made 
nor whether there is a stiffening strip 
in the edge of the curtain 27 in Fig. 4 
of Schillo but in the latter patent there 
are stiffening strips at 24, Fig. 7, in the 
edge of the curtains 27, in the top of 
the same at 21 and a little in rear of 
the edge at 26. 

In view of such use of _ stiffening 
strips, we are of the opinion that there 
would be no invention in employing them 
in Alvey at b-10 or in Schillo at the 
pooint. of attachment of the curtain to 
the frorit standard. 

Other Claims Taken Up. 

Claims 2 and 4 specify that the stiffen- 
ing strip is in a pocket but this is true 
of the strip 24 in Schillo and the refer- 
ences therefore apply as well to these 
claims. 

Claims*10 and 11 inelude a weather 
shield carried by the curtain but such 
a weather shield is shown by Schillo in 
Fig 7 between adjacent curtains and in 
Holmes et al. on the outside of the 
windshield. In view of these construc- 
tions we see nothing inventive in at- 
taching such a device to the curtains of 
Schillo or Alvey at the windshield frame. 

Claim 14 specifies that the fastening 
device extends through the stiffening 
strip. The examiner cited Harris which 
shows’ fastening devices extending 
through metal plates d which are de- 
scribed as stiffening strips, see page 1, 
fine 59, and the claim appears to be 
anticipated by this reference. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 
end of the spokes, constitute the claimed 
inventions of these patents. 

It is claimed on the part of the ap- 
pellant that the Cadillac Company 
“pushed the plaintiff into the all-wood 
steering wheel business” and to hold 
this patent valid would be to penalize 
the Cadillac Company, a branch of Gen- 
eral Motors, for its enterprise and its 
faith in another manufacturer-and “laud 
the one who put a glue joint where a glue 
joint is supposed to go.” 

Invention Involved. 

If the production of an all wooden 
steering wheel did not involve invention 
there would have been no purpose in the 
Cadillac Company requesting the exclu- 
sive right to the use of the Kenrick wheels 
for one year, and no theory upon which 
the appellee could have guaranteed such 
exclusive use. If other steering wheel 
manufacturers could make an all wooden 
wheel and sell the same to other auto- 
mobile makers, it could have made no 
difference to the Cadillac Company 
whether the appellee or other manufac- 
turers sold its competitors. Under such 
circumstances, its exclusive right to use 
the Kenrick for a year would have been 
worthless. That it did request and ac- 
cept the right to the exclusive use of 
the Kenrick wheel for a year strongly 
tends to prove that it believed the pro- 
duction of such a steering wheel in- 
volved invention. 

Fine Line Exists. 

It is no argument against invention 
that the inventor availed himself of all 
knowledge known to mechanics skilled 
in the art, nor is it surprising that when 
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Law Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 


Of; All United States Courts. 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually em- 
ployed in libraries and filed for reference. 


BANKRUPTCY: Administration of Estate: Review of Acts of Referee. 
WHERE the referee had personal knowledge of matters tried before him, the 


court will exercise its discretion and 


examine the case on its merits.—In re 


Paramount Jersey Farms.—(District Court, Western District of Missouri.)—Index 


Page 2795, Col. 1. 


BANKRUPTCY: Property and Rights Vesting in Trustee. 


A 


trict of Missouri.)—Index Page 2795, Col. 


BANKRUPTCY: Discharge: Refusal. 


CERTIFICATE of registration of cattle is not property so as to pass to the trustee 
with the cattle—In re Paramount Jersey Farms (District Court, Western Dis- 


1, 


]'SCHARGE denied ‘where bankrupt refused to answer material question on 

ground that it would incriminate her, as, although one may claim constitutional 
right to refuse to answer, discharge is a privilege.—In re. Nellie M. Bauknight 
(District Sourt, Southern District of Florida.)—Index Page 2720, Col. 5. 


CONTRACTS: Performance: Actions. 


Facts constituting alleged negligence or fraud claimed as breaches of contract 
must be stated, thus giving the defendant opportunity to meet them in answer 


and proof. 
violation of the contract and wrought an 


And it must reasonably appear that the facts thus relied on were in 


injury to plaintiff; if not so stated the 


petition should be held bad on demurrer.—United States v. George A. Fuller Co. 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index Page 2794, Col. 1. 


CONTRACTS: Performance: Obligation of Contract Exclusive: Torts. 
WHEREVER there is a contract to do something, the obligation of the contract is 
the only obligation between the parties with regard to performance, whether 


there was a duty incident to contract or not. 


But injury which would have been a 


tort as breech of duty existing at common law, if there had not been a contract, 
is still a tort—United States v. George A. Fuller Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 


Circuit.)—Index Page 2794, Col. 1. 


CRIMINAL LAW: Trial: Remarks of Judge On Evidence or Witnesses. 
N prosecution for violation of intoxicating liquor law, trial judge properly com- 
mented on evidence, but further remarks partaking of nature of partisan argu- 
ment, in reference to character of evidence or witness, held ground for reversal of 
conviction.—Cook v. United States; Barham v. United States (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 8th Circuit.)—Index Page 2790, Cols. 2 and 3. 


INDICTMENT OR INFORMATION: Place of Offense. 
7HILE usual in this country to state town as well as county, where offense was 
committed, allegation is sufficient after verdict which shows commission within 
jurisdiction of court.—Barham v. United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 8th 


Circuit.) —Index Page 2790, Cols. 2 and 3. 


MASTER AND SERVANT: Maritime: Fellow Servants: Longshoreman and Hatch- 


Tender. 


ONGSHOREMAN engaged in stowing freight in hold of vessel at dock, and in- 
jured through negligence of hatch-tender in failing to give warning, both 
men being employed by same stevedore; held, longshoreman and hatch-tender not 
fellow servants.—International Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty (United States Supreme 


Court.)—Index Page 2791, Col. 1. 





PROHIBITION: Denaturation of Alcohol: 


Regulations Amended. 


ABTICLE 97, Regulations 61, amended as to revision of denatured alcohol for- 
mula No. 5.—T. D. 3929: V-41-2934.—Index Page 2795, Col. 1. 


SEAMEN: Who Are Seamen. 


QTEVEDORES are seamen within Act June 5, 1920, C. 250, Sec. 20 (Comp. St. Sec. 
\" 8337 a) and their right to recover for personal injury in stowing freight in hold 
of vessel is governed by Federal Statute modifying or extending common law fellow 
servant rule.—International Stevedoring Co. v. Haverty (United States Supreme 


Court.)—Index Page 2791, Col. 1. 


UNITED STATES: 


UNDER cost plus contract with the Government, parties agreeing on an umpire 


or 


arbitrartor and giving him power and authority to make settlement of 


amount due from one to another in performance, and expressly -providing in con- 
tract that his determination shall be final and binding upon both parties, neither 
of them can maintain an action against other for acts or transactions based on and 
growing out of contractual relation without avoiding settlement so made for fraudu- 
lent conduct on part of arbitrator, or for gross mistake implying bad faith on his 
part, or for his failure to exercise his. honest judgment.—United States v. George A. 
Fuller Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals,8 th Circuit.)—Index Page 2794, Col. 1. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Validity: Infringement. 


ATENT No. 1434616, claims 7, 9, 14, issued to Kenrick for steering wheel adapted 

to use of autos, airplanes, and motor boats, combining wooden rims and spokes 

in wholly new construction of an all wooden hub requiring exercise of inventive 

faculties definitely beyond skill of mechanic in steering wheel art, held valid and 

infringed.—_InJand Mfg. Co. v. American Wood Rim Co., Appeal (Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 6th Circuit.)—Index Page 2795, Col. 2. 


PATENTS: Issued: Rejected Claims: Lack of Invention: Anticipation. 

PATENT No. 1602415, issued to Seeley, October 12, 1926, for improvement in side 
curtains for motor vehicles; claims 1 to 5, inclusive, and 9, 10 and 11 rejected 

for lack of invention, and claim 14 as anticipated.—Robbins, W. H., Application 

(Board of Examiners, Patent Office.)—Index Page 2795, Col. 4. 


TRADE MARK AND UNFAIR COMPETITION: Infringement: Accounting. 
ETITION for rehearing denied.—Societe Enfants Gombault Cie v. Lawrence- 
Williams Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2795, 


Col. 5. 





TRADE MARK AND UNFAIR COMPETITION: Injunction: Binding in Foreign 


Countries. 


PETITION for rehearing denied.—Societe Enfants Gombault Cie v. Lawrence- 
Williams Co. (District Court, Northern District of Ohio.)—Index Page 2796, 


Col. 5. 


Rehearing Is Denied 
In Trade Mark Suit 


SociETE ENFANTS GOMBAULT ET CIE .V. 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS C0O.; DISTRICT 
Court, SOUTHERN DistTRICT, OHIO; No. 
Eq. 1616. 

The defendant’s petition for a rehear- 
ing of this case, published in United 

States Daily, Index p. 2589, was denied 


a definite result has been accomplished 
that the simplicity of the methods by 
which it is accomplished would seem to 
be obvious. The line between the skilled 
mechanic and the ingenuity of the in- 
ventor cannot be accurately drawn in 
any given case, but where a demand has 
long existed and men skilled in the art 
have sought to meet that demand with- 
out success, the arugment that the meth- 
ods employed by the inventor who has 
solved the problem are so obvious as to 
involve only mechanical skill, is not en- 
titled to very serious consideration. 
Diamond Co. v. Consolidated Tire Co, 
supra; Consolidated Brake-Shoe Co. et 
al. v. Detroit Steel & Spring Co. et al., | 
59 Fed. 902, 908; Star Brass Works v. 
General Electric (C. C. A. 6), 111 Fed. 
398, 400; American Ball Bearing Co. v. 
Finch (C. C. A. 6), 239 Fed. 885, 889. 
Affirmed. 
October 5, 1926. 


by Judge Westenhaver in an opinion 
the full text of which follows: 

Due consideration has been given to 
defendant’s petition for rehearing. The 


points urged in support were not over- 
looked. Nor am I persuaded that any 
modification is required in the opinion 
already filed. 


The judgment, as well as the reason- 
ing, in Fisk v. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, 
3 F. (2d) 7, meets with my approval. 
The principles stated, however, do not 
control this case, nor persuade me that 
my appreciation of the facts of the pres- 
ent case is wrong in any respect. 

An agreement by one person that an- 
other may use the former’s name in an 
agency, performing only personal serv- 
ices, is quite a different proposition from 
a contractual relation pertaining to the 
introduction, marketing, and distribution 
of one’s product. 

It may be that plaintiff’s predecessor 
had not established its business in the 
United States on as sound a basis as the 
Chippewa Springs Company had in the 
case cited in my opinon. It still remains 
true, however, that the plaintiff’s product 
and trade were not foreign to the United 
States and that plaintiff was making 
efforts to establish a trade and its trade 
name and labels at the time the parties 
created their relationship. 

If plaintiff had permitted or licensed 
defendant to use its trade name, labels, 
and trade-marks in the United States, 
under which it might market another 
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Industrial 


Processes 


Patent on Preparing 
Warps for Weaving 


Held Not Infringed | 


District Court Finds Combi- 
nation Used by H. D. Col- 
man Has Been Known in 
Art Over 50 Years. 


The full text of a decision by the 
District Court, Western District, 
Massachusetts, in Barber Colman 
Co. v. James Withnell, is continued 
below. The action involved alleged 
infringement of patents issued to 
H. D. Colman for a method of pre- 
paring warps for weaving, and the 
court held the claims of the patents 
had not been infringed. The text 
continues: 


The general organization of the plain- 
tiff’s machine is similar to that of Biggs’, 
i. e. a frame for holding the warp, and 
a carriage the feeler-selector into the 
line of the warp, whereupon the spring 
above referred to pulls it against the 
leading warp-thread. While  superfi- 
cially the two devices appear to involve 
the same principle of operation, they 
are in reality basically different. In 
other words, the defendant’s machine is, 
in my opinion, not an improvement or 
development of the Colman idea, but an 
independent solution of the problem. I 
doubt whether any idea disclosed for the 
first time in the Colman patent of 1914 
is used in the defendant’s feeler-selector; 
and I am clear that to give that patent 
an interpretation broad enough to cover 
the defendant’s device would extend it 
far beyond its proper scope. The merits 
of this patent have been exaggerated, 
I think by the plaintiff. Certain of its 
claims if broadly construed can be read 


on the defendant’s machine, but if given 
the same breadth they read on machines 
of the prior art. The plaintiff cannot 
have it both ways—narrow for the prior 
art and broad for the defendant. 


Claims Declared Not Infringed. 

Holding these views, it is unnecessary 
for me to discuss the precise language 
of the various claims in suit. I am of 
opinion that none of them are infringed 
by the defendant’s machine. Nor is it 
necessary to pass upon the defendant’s 
contention that the claims are too vague 
and indefinite to be valid. 

The last patent in suit is the Colman 
patent of 1923; and of this patent only 
one claim, the 218th, is in issue. This 
patent was in the office about 19 years, 
and during that interval the patent to 
Moore (No. 1259546, dated March 19, 
1918), under which the defendant’s ma- 
chine is built, was issued. If Claim 218 
was construed as _ covering all stop- 
motions controlled by the warp-thread, 
it unquestionably lacked novelty and is 
for that reason invalid. To avoid this 
result the plaintiff construes it as cover- 
ing only mechanism which, while stop- 
ping the travel of the carriage, permits 
the rest of the machine to continue. 


Combination Declared Old. 
While, in view of the patentee’s use 
elsewhere of the word “suspend” in car- 
rying the operating mechanism and ad- 
vancing on guides towards the warp, 
regulated in its movement by the lead- 
ing warpthread, these ideas, which ap- 
pear to have originated with Biggs, have 
been adopted in many subsequent ma- 
chines for the same purpose. As has 
been already noticed, certain basic ideas 
of Biggs were used commercially by the 
plaintiff’s predecessor. It would be go- 
ing much too far, I think, to say that 
the Biggs patent should be disregarded 
in considering the prior art, and Colman 
allowed to patent a combination plainly 
shown in this very art more than 50 
years before. 
» There is also the question which I 
recently considered in a case involving 
a very different art (Johnson Automatic 
Scale Co. v. Ginn, Dist. Ct. Mass. opinion 
29, Jan. 1926, p. 8), that restricting the 
action of a stop-motion to a particular 
part of a machine did not, except where 
the problem presented special difficul- 
ties, constitute invention, but was a mat- 
ter of machine design. The language 
of Judge Brown in Robinson v. Tubular 
Woven Fabric Co., 248 F. R. 526, at 541 
(affirmed C. C. A. Ist, 254, F. R. 304) 
is very appropriate here. This claim 
comes after the 1914 patent in suit and 
is still further limited by it. In my 
opinion Claim 218 is invalid. 

Decree dismissing bill with costs. 

September 7, 1926. \ 
tse Ssienep labios tnaeasntatehccecsoses cin 
and different product, we might have a 
situation somewhat analogous» to the 
Fisk Agency case. But what the parties 
did was to create a relationship some- 
what fiduciary in character, if not that 
of principal and agent, to continue on a 
new basis the efforts the plaintiff was 
previously making to establish a trade 
in the United States. 

In the final analysis, the case turns on 
the contractual relationship thus created 
with respect to the trade in plaintiff’s 
product in the United States and the ~ 
identifying labels which it was originally 
agreed should be used or which, by mu- 
tual consent, were later in fact used to 
identify the product. 

Upon the termination of that relation- 
ship, I am convinced that defendant can- © 
not exclude plaintiff’s product from the 
United States, and may not deprive 
plaintiff of its right to use in the United © 
States to identify its product the trade 
name, labels, and trade-mark thus agreed 
upon. Much less may defendant use the 
same in marketing a product of anothe 
aad different origin. Bie 

Upon reexamination of my original 
opinion, I am content both with its fea-~ 
soning and with the conclusion reac 
The petition for rehearing will be 

October 12, 1926, 
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Army 
Orders 


INDEX 


ension Roll Drops 
_ 913 in September, 
Statement Shows 


Government Pays $19,120,- 
248 to Soldiers, Nurses 
and Widows During 
Month. 


The Department of the Interior, in a 
statement of changes in the Federal 
Government’s pension roll for Septem- 
ber, reported a net loss of 913 pen- 
sioners to the roll. 

The number of pensioners on the roll 
September 30 totaled 500,385 as com- 
pared with 501,298 on August 3t. The 
total amount paid out in pensions dur- 
ing September was $19,120,248.€1. 

The total losses to the roll in Septem- 
ber were 3,013, which included 1,443 
soldiers who died. These losses were 
offset, however, by gains to the roll of 
2,100, which included 1,104 ‘soldiers. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

Changes in Pension Roll. 

Pensioners on roll August 81, 1926, 
601,298. 

Gains to the roll: Soldiers, 1,104; 
widows, etc., 996; total gains, 2,100; 
total, 503,398. 

Losses to the roll: By death, soldiers, 
1,443; widows, etc., 1,467. 

For other reasons: Soldiers, 
widows, etc., 92; total losses, 3,013. 

Pensioners on roll September 
1926, 500,385; net loss, 913. 
September, 


515 
30, 


Amount paid in 1926, 
$19,120,248.61. 
Changes in Annuity Roll. 

Annuitants on roll August 31, 1926, 
12,529; gains during September, 114; 
total, 12,643. 

Losses: By death, 77; for other rea- 
sons, 1; total, 78. 

Annuitants on roll September 
1926, 12,565; net gain, 36. 

Regular Establishment. 

Soldiers on roll August 31. 1926, 
13,121; total gains during September, 
86; total, 13,157. 

Losses: By death, 25; for other rea- 
sons, 37; total losses, 62. 

Soldiers on roll September 30, 1926, 
13,095; net loss, 26. 

Widows, etc., on roll August 31, 1926, 
8,486; total gains during September, 
24; total, 3,510. 

Losses: By death, 6; for other rea- 
sons, 13; total, 19. 

Widows, etc., on roll September 30, 
1926, 3,491; net gain, 5. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
ber, 1926, $248,196.61; amount paid 
to widows in September, 1926, $73,- 
245.38. 


30, 


Civil War. 

Soldiers on roll August 31, 1926, 
104,231; total gains during September, 
1,042; total, 105,273. 

Losses: By death, 
reasons, 1,031; total, 

Soldiers on roll September 30, 1926, 
103,041; net loss, 1,190. 

Army nurses on roll August 31, 1926, 
52; total gains during September, 1; 
total, 53. 

Losses by death, 2. 

Army nurses on roll September 30, 
1926, 51; net loss, 1. 

Widows, etc., on roll August 31, 1926, 
224,639; total gains during September, 
1,895; total, 226,534. 

Losses: By death, 1,423; 
reasons, 1,115; total, 2,558. 

Widows, etc., on roll September 
1926. 223,996; net loss, 645. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
ber, 1926, $7,163,856.19; amount paid 
to nurses in September, 1926, $2,- 
480.00; amount paid to widows in Sep- 
tember, 1926, $6,893,112.44. 

War With Spain. 

Soldiers on roll August 31, 1926, 
125,879; total gains during September, 
1,248; total, 127,127. 

Losses: By death, 189; 
reasons, 195; total, 384. 

Soldiers on roll September 30, 1926, 
126,743; net gain, 864. 

Army nurses on'roll August 31, 1926, 
216; total gains during September, 1; 
total, 217. 

No losses during September. 

Army nurses on roll September 30, 
1926, 217; net gain, 1. 


1,201; for other 


2,232. 


for other 


9 
9 
> 


30, 


for other 


(DEX 


Widows, etc., of roll August 31, 1926, } 


21,580; total gains during September, 
206; total, 21,786. 

Losses: By death, 
reasons, 112; total, 132. 

Widows, etc., on roll September 30, 
1926, 21,654; net gain, 74. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
ber, 1926, $3,748,520.25; amount paid 
to nurses in September, 1926, $7,- 
209.19; amount paid to widows in Sep- 
tember, 1926, $764,226.81. 

Mexican War. 

Soldiers on roll August 31, 1926, 
9; no gains or losses during Septem- 
ber; soldiers on roll September 30, 
1926, 9. 

Widows on roll August 31, 1926, 1,- 
064; no gains during September; losses 
by death, 8; widows on roll September 
80, 1926, 1,056; net loss, 8. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
ber, 1926, $641.00; amount paid to 
widows in September, 1926, $51,- 
379.83. 


20; for other 


Indian Wars. 

Soldiers on roll August 31, 1926, 3,- 
828; total gains during September, 31; 
total, 3,859. 

Losses: By death, 26; for other rea- 
sons, 3; total, 29. 

Soldiers on roll September 30, 1926, 
3,830; net gain, 2. 

Widows on roll August 31, 1926, 3,- 
106; total gains during September, 19; 
total, 3,125; losses by death, 10. 

Widows on roll September 30, 1926, 
8.115; net gain, 9. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
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Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-15798(S). Contracts — Gasoline— 
Rental on containers when release is de- 
layed due to testing of material. Un- 
der a contract for the purchase of gaso- 


line providing that in case of dispute as 


to the quality of the material an umpire 
sample will be tested by the Bureau of 
Mines or the Bureau of Standards to 
settle the dispute, the contractor is not 
entitled to rental charges upon the con- 
tainers over the period necessary tg make 
such test by the Bureau of Mines, no 
provision being made in the contract for 
the payment of such charges, and the 
unloading has not been delayed an un- 
reasonable length of time. 

A-15842(S). Traveling expenses— 
First duty station—Internal Revenue 
field employe. 
to place departmental employe in a field 
status by ordering him from Baltimore 
to Washington for so-called instruction 
purposes prior to his actual transfer to 
the field is ineffectual to entitle to re- 
imbursement of expenses in traveling to 
the new station. 


Subsistence—Headquarters. Internal 
Revenue field employe not entitled to sub- 
sistence at public expense subsequent to 
arrival at new station after_transfer from 
departmental position. 

A-2154 CA. D. 8116) 
(S). Traveling expenses—Transporta- 
tion—Internal Revenue Service. Upon 
a showing that official travel by employes 
of the Internal Revenue Service, Balti- 
more, Md., between that city and Wash- 
ington on the electric road necessitates 
charges for subsistence that would not 
be necessary when the travel is by steam 
road, a, statement showing any other 
benefit resulting from use of steam road 
rather than electric road is no longer re- 
quired to be submitted with vouchers 
covering expenses.for such travel. 

A-15701(S). Contracts—Water—Sur- 
charge—Treasury Department. Under a 
contract with a water company for fur- 
nishing water to a Government building 
specified rates, subject to any 
changes, increases, or decreases ordered 
or approved by named State agencies or 
required through specified means, the 
United States is not legally obligated 
to pay the contractor a 50 per cent sur- 
charge on the amount of its bills at con- 
tract rates in the absence of a clear 
showing that the surcharge was so 
ordered or approved or required. 


Reconsideration 


at 


——- eC 


ber, 1926, $110,329.92; amount paid to 
widows in September, 1926, $54,- 
733.66. 


World War. 


soldiers on roll September 30, 1926, 49. 

Widows, ctc., on roll August 31, 
1926, 19; no gains or losses during Sep- 
tember; widcews, etc., on roll Septem- 
ber 30, 1926, 19. 

Amount paid to soldiers in Septem- 
ber, 1926, $884.00; amount paid to 
widows in September, 1926, $452.00. 

War of 1812 (Widows). 

Widows on roll August 31, 1926, 19; 
no gains or losses during September; 
widows on roll September 30, 1926, 19; 
amount paid to widows in September, 
1926, $981.33. 


Administrative attempt | 
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Invites 15 to Form 
Legal Council for 
Veterans’ Bureau 


General Hines Announces 


Names of Attorneys 
Asked to Lend 
Advice. 


The Veteran’s Bureau has just an- 


nounced the names of 15 members of 
the American Bar Association who have 
been invited by Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Director of the Bureau, to form 
a legal advisory council for the bureau tc 
advise on legal matters connected with 
administration. 

The council will act much as does a 
board of nationally famous physicians 
and surgeons of the medical advisory 
board in matters of care and treatment 
of disabled and hospitalized veterans. 
The full text of Director Hines’ state- 
ment follows: 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
today made public the names of the mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association 
who have been invited to form the legal 
advisory council to the bureau on ques- 
tions connected with the guardianship of 
insane and minor wards of the Govern- 
ment, and other matters. 

Fifteen Are Selected. 

To aid the director in his selection a 
list of 30 names were submitted to him 
by former Gov. Charles S. Whitman, 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and the first 15 lawyers named in 
this list have been invited to serve. 

The names follow, and as soon as final 
replies have been received the personnel 
of the council will be officially appointed. 

George B. Young, 131 State Street, 
Montpelier, Vt.; president of Conference 
on Uniform Laws. 

Edgar J. Nathan, 
New York city. 

John Lewis Smith, 335 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C.; president 
Bar Association, District of Columbia; 
Past National Commander, Spanish War 
Veterans; Past Department Commandez, 
District of Columbia, American Legion. 

Province M. Pogue, first National 
Bank Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Robert A. Adams, 1511 Fletcher Trust 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind.; National 
Judge Advocate of American Legion. 

William W. Crawford, 1106 Inter- 
Southern Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Jacob M. Dickinson, jr., 231 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bruce W. Sanborn, 520-530 Endicott 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Kenaz Huffman, 411 Ernest & Cran- 
mer Building, Denver, Colo. 

Volney P. Mooney, Los Angeles, Calif.; 


jr., 128 Broadway, 


mo | Fudge Advocate General, Disabled Amer- 
Soldiers on roli August 31, 1926, 49; ; 
no gains or losses during September; | 


ican Veterans of the World War. 
Legion Chief Invited. 
Alvin M. Owsley, 1219% Main St., 


+ Dallas, Tex.; Past National Commander, 


American Legion. 

George N. Napier, The Capitol, At- 
lanta, Ga.; president, Association of At- 
torneys General. 

James A. Drain, 1512 H Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Former National Com- 
mander, American Legion. 

William Hazen Sawyer, Keokuk, Iowa. 
member Conference on Uniform Laws. 

Charles S. Albert, Great Northern 
Railway Co., Spokane, Wash. # 


Pensions 


Veterans 


Two Appointments Made 
Of Acting Postmasters 


Postmaster General New has_ an- 
nounced that’the following have been ap- 
pointed acting postmasters: 

Agnes L, Ivey, Catiett, Va.; and John 
Lindley, Monaville, W. Va. 


Bureaa Recover 
$9,0000 in Supplies 
By Desk Cleanup 


Department of the Interior 
Holds Two-Day Campaign 
to Assemble Surplus 
Materials. 


‘ The Department of the Interior has 
just announced the recovéry of office sup- 
plies, valued at $5,000, through a two- 
day clean-up of desks of employes in its 
bureaus by its employes themselves. The 
announcement in full follows: 

Surplus office supplies sufficient to fill 
an entire room were voluntarily relin- 
quished by employes of the various bu- 
reaus in a two-day clean-up of the desks 
of the Interior Department, just com- 
pleted. 

Articles Widely Varied. 

The equipment, valued at about $5,000, 
represents stationery articles not being 
used by employes that had accumulated 
on their desks after having been requisi- 
tioned from the Department’s Division of 
Supplies. 

Every variety of office and desk sup- 
plies was included in the collection. The 
list of recovered articles comprised 10,000 
pencils, 5,000’ pen hoiders, 14,400 pens, 
1,500 erasers, 1,000 rubber stamps, 250 
ink-wells, 100 pen racks, 72 bottles of ink, 
250 drinking glasses, 300 paper weights, 
100 staple machines, 360 stamp pads, 24 
pencil sharpeners, 40 numbering ma- 
chines, 264 rulers, 35 desk covers, 18 
stamp racks, 30 clip boards, 10 shannon 
files, 11 arm racks, 12 chair pads, 30 
waste baskets, 44 desk baskets, 11 leather 
straps, 500 boxes of paper fasteners, 75 
memorandum pads, 40 boxes of staples, 
20 pounds of pins, 2,000 boxes of paper 
clips, and other miscellaneous stationery 
articles. 

Held Furniture Clean-Up. 

The room full of desk equipment will 
be returned to the Supply Division of the 
Department and redistributed to the bu- 
reaus as needed. 


Some months ago a similar clean-up of 
surplus furniture was conducted in the 
offices of the Interior Department Build- 
ing. Thirty two-ton truck loads of furni- 
ture, valued at $8,000, including 98 desks 
and 112 chairs, with hundreds of files, 
cabinets, stands and other articles, were 
removed, with the release of much office 
space. 


Marine Corps Orders | 


The Department of the Navy has issued 
the following orders to Marine Corps per- 
sonnel: 

First Lieut. J. G. Clausing assigned to 
M. C. B., N. O. B., San Diego, Calif. 

Second Lieut. L. A. Brown detached M. B., 
N. S., St. Thomas, V. 1, to M. B., Parris 
Island, S. C. a 

Second Lieuts. W. E. Griffith, R. E. Hop- 
per and M, E. Levie detached M. B., Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., to M. B., Parris 
Island, S. C. 

No changes were announced on October 
12, 13 and 14, 1926. 


| Changes Announced in Force of Rural Letter Carriers 


The Postoffice Department has just an- 
nounced changes in schedules of rural 
mail servige. 

The full text of the announcement is 
as follows: 

76552: Exeter railroad station (n. 0.) 
to Hammond: Leave station daily except 
Sunday on receipt of mail from trains 
Nos. 86 and 7, due about_9:30 a. m., but 
not later than 10 a. m.; arrive Hammond 
in 312 hours; leave Hammond daily ex- 
cept Sunday 15 minutes after arrival; ar- 
rive Lemoncove in 3 hours; leave Lemon- 
cove daily except Sunday not earlier than 
5 p. m. nor later than 6:15 p. m.; arrive 
station in 1 hour; leave Exeter Sunday on 
receipt of mail from trains Nos. 86 and 7, 
due about 9:30 a. m. but not later than 10 
a. m.; arrive Lemoncove in 424 hours. 
Effective at once. 


CONNECTICUT—6180: Plainfield to 
Canterbury: Leave Plainfield daily ex- 
cept Sunday 8 a. m. and 5:35 p. m.; ar- 
rive Canterbury by 8:30 and 6:05 p. m.; 
leave Canterbury daily except Sunday 
9:15 a. m. and 6:15 p. m.; arrive Plain- 
field by 9:45 a. m. and 6:45 p. m. Effec- 
tive at once. 


IDAHO—70996: Lewiston to Grange- 
ville: Lewiston daily except Sunday 8:30 
a. m.; arrive Grangeville by 12 m.; leave 
Grangeville daily except Sunday 1:15 p. 
m.; arrive Lewiston by 5:30 p.m. Effec- 
tive October 18, 1926. 

70184: Challis to Robinson Bar (n. o.). 
When motor vehicle can be used: Leave 
Challis Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday 
7:30 a. m.; arrive Robinson Bar (n. o.) 
by 12:30 p. m.; leave Robinson Bar (n. o.) 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 1 p. m.; 


j arrive Clayton by 4 p. m.; leave Clayton 


Thursday, immediately on arrival, and 
Tuesday and Saturday, on receipt of mail 


| from Lower Livingston Camp, but not 


arrive Challis in 21 
hours. When motor vehicle can not be 
used: Leave Challis, Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday 6 a. m.; arrive Robinson 
Bar (n. 0.) by 8 p. m.; leave Robinson 
Bar (n. 0.) Sunday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day 6 a. m.; arrive Challis by 8 p. m, 
Effective at once. i 

70187: Clayton to Lower Livingston 
Camp (n. o.): Leave Clayton Tuesday 


later than 5 p. m.; 


and Saturday on receipt of mail from 
Challis but not later than 11 a. m.; arrive 
Lower Livingston Camp (n. 0.) in 6% 
hours; leave Lower Livingston Camp (n. 
0.) Tuesday and Saturday 30 
after arrival; arrive Clayton in6% hours. 
Effective at once. 

KANSAS—55115: Dresden to Oberlin: 


minutes ; 


When motor vehicle can be used (moun- | 


tain time): Leave Dresden daily 5:30 a. 


lin daily except Sunday and _ holidays 
10:30 a. m., and on Sunday and holidays 


immediately after arrival; arrive Dresden ; 


railroad station (n. o.) in 112 hours. 
When motor vehicle can not be used 
(mountain time): Leave Dresden daily 
5:30 a. m.; arrive Oberlin by 9 a. m.; 
leave Oberlin daily except Sunday and 
holidays immediately after arrival; arrive 
Dresden railroad station (n. 0.) in 3% 
hours. Effective at once. 

LOUISIANA—49228: Eunice to Ville 
Platte: Leave Eunice daily except Sun- 
day 4 p. m.; arrive Ville Platte by 5:15 p. 
m.; leave Ville Platte daily except Sun- 
day 5:30 p. m.; arrive Eunice by 6:30 p. 
m. Effective at once. 

MAINE—1240: Kent Hill to Readfield 
Depot: Leave Kents Hill daily except 
Sunday 7:45 a. m. and 1:30 p. m.; arrive 
Readfield Depot by 8:45 a. m. and 2:30 p. 
m.; leave Readfield Depot daily except 
Sunday 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.; arrive Kents 
Hill by 11 a. m. and 4 p.m. Effective at 
once. 

1185: Mercer’ to 
April 1 to October 31. Leave Mercer 
daily except Sunday 4:25 a. m,; 
arrive Norridgewock by 6:45 a. m.; leave 
Norridgewock daily except Sunday on re- 
ceipt of mail from train due about 10:18 
a. m. but not later than 12:30 p. m.; ar- 
vive Merger in 34% hours. November 1 to 
March 31: Leave Mercer daily except 
Sunday 4:55 a. m.; arrive Norridgewock 
by 7:25 a. m.; leave Norridgewock daily 
except Sunday on receipt of mail from 
train due about 5:09 p. m. but not later 
than 6:30 p. m.; arrive Mercer in 3% 
hours. Effective at once. 

1186: Smithfield to Norridgewock: 
Leave Smithfield. daily except Sunday 
4:05 a. m.; arrive Norridgewock by 6:45 
a. m.; leave Norridgewock daily except 


Norridgewock: 


| 7 
m.; arrive Oberlin by 7 a. m.; leave Ober- | No. 


Sunday on receipt of\mail from train due 
p.m. Effective at once. 

about 10:18 a. m. but not later than 12:30 
p.- m.; arrive Smithfield in 1 2-3 hours. 
Effective at once. 

MICHIGAN—37137: Lake Linden to 
Houghton: Leave Lake Linden daily ex- 
cept Sunday 8:30 a. m.; arrive Houghton 
by 9:15 a. m.; leave Houghton daily ex- 
cept Sunday on receipt of mail from train 
103, due about 12:05 p. m. but not 
later than 1 p. m.;, arrive Lake Linden in 
45 minutes; leave Lake Linden Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday 3 p. m.; arrive 
Houghton by 3:45 p. m.; leave Houghton 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday as soon 
as mails are exchanged; arrive Lake Lin- 
den in 45 minutes. Effective October 19, 
1926. 

MINNESOTA—41997: Round Lake to 
Worthington: Leave Round Lake daily 
except Sunday 6:15 a. m.; arrive Worth- 
ington by 7:15 a. m.; leave Worthington 
daily except Sunday 7: 30 a. m.; arrive 
daily except Sunday 7:30 a. m.; arrive 
tober 16, 1920. 

MISSOURI—45616: Van Buren to 
Garwood railroad station (n. 0.): Leave 
Van Buren daily 6:50 a. m.; arrive sta- 
tion by 7:20 a. m.; leave station daily im- 
mediately on receipt of mail from train 
No. 1, due about 7:30 a. m. but not later 
than 9 a. m.; arrive Van Buren in 30 min- 
utes. Effective-October 7, 1926. 

NEBRASKA—57326: Gordon to Bates- 
land, S. Dak.: Leave Gordon daily except 
Sunday 7:45 a. m.; arrive Batesland by 


11:45 a. m.; leave Batesland daily except | 


Sunday 12:30 p. m.; arrive Gordon by 
3:30 p.m. Effective O¢tober 19, 1926. 
PENNSYLVANIA—10112: Pleasant 
Mount to Herrick Center: Leave Pleas- 
ant Mount daily except Sunday 6:10 a. 
m. and 4.10 p. m.; arrive Herrick Center 
by 7 p. m. and 5 p. m.; leave Herrick 
Center daily except Sunday on receipt of 
mail from trains due about 7:20 a. m. 


and 5:20 p. m. but not later than 8 a. m. | Reynolds Young (Reserve), is revoked. 


and 6:30 p. m.; arrive Pleasant Mount in 
50 minutes. Effective at once. 
10133: Archbald to Eynon: 


m. and 5:20 p. m.; leave Eynon daily ex- 
cept Sunday 9:30 a, m. and 5:25 p. m.; 
arrive Archbald by 10:05 a. m. and 6 p. 


Leave | 
Archbald daily except Sunday 8:45 a. m. 
and 4:45 p. m.; arrive Eynon by 9:20 a. | 
| training: 
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Service 


Latest Government Documents 


meters, approximately 3. by 
America, and filed for reference, 


Notice to Libraries: 
Number enclosed in | 
as a whole. Numbers enclosed in ( ) 


usable for the reprint. 


and Publications 


DJOcUmMENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Digests are printed so they can be cut out and pasted on the Stand- 
ard Library-lndex and File Cards, measuring 7.5 
5 inches, used in the majority of libraries in 


centimeters by 12.5 centi- 


The Library of Congress card numbers are likewise given. 
indicate an open card entry covering the serial 
indicate the Congressional Library card 
printed for an EARLIER issue of the document and substantially correct and 
Cards require about four weeks to prepare and print: 
those ordering cards from this list will occasionally have to wait; the OUT 
check has its full significance. 


set 





SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR SUBURBAN AND COUNTY HOMES: SUPPLE- 


MENT NUMBER 58, TO PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS: Issued by the United 
tates Public Health Service, Treasury Department. 
Limited gratis distribution by Treasury Department. 


Price, 10 cents per copy. 
26-—27519. 


HE different headings of this interesting publication are: The Septic Tank and 
Sanitary Sewers: What happehs in the Septic Tank: How Large Should the 


Septic Tank Be: What should never go into a Septic Tank: Final Disposal of Top 
Soil and the entire mechanics of Septic Tanks, their use and abuse. 


NEW RECLAMATION-ERA: VOLUME 17, NUMBER 9: Issued Monthly by the 


Department of the Interior. 


Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Interior: Subscription price to others 
than Project Water Users, 75 cents per year. 


Limited gratis distribution by 
[9-35252.] 


“7 N 150 years this country has grown from a population of 3,000,000 to 116,000,000, 


has occupied about all the land that is attractive for rainfall farming, and has 


accumulated a wealth estimated at one hundred billion dollars, largely originating 


from the soil. 


“It is estimated by the National Bureau of Economic Research that our popula- 


tion. gained 1,629,000 during the past year; the natural increase is about 1,500,000 
native population, and the immigration laws. permit the entrance of about 500,000 


more. 


On this basis it has been estimated that there will be a population of 150,- 


000,000 people in the United States by 1940. On the other hand, the total land area 
is fixed and is slightly less than two billion acres. Of our total land area, statistics 
show 50.2 per cent in farms, 26.4 per cent is classed as improved farm land, and 20 


per cent is in crops. 


It is estimated that the potential use will ultimately increase 
the tilled area by irrigation 1.6 per cent. 


Ex-Governor Campbell, of Arizona, has 


recently estimated that less than 1 per cent of the present agricultural production 


of the country is from irrigated areas under the Federal Government. 


The total 


ultimate increase in the productive area is estimated at 8.8 per cent, so that within 
the next decade or two we are going to need all our good land, and we will need 
to proceed with an orderly program of national reclamation if this is to come about 
and if we are to remain a self-supporting Nation.” 





A FOSSIL PALM FRUIT FROM THE MIDDLE OF EOCENE OF NORTHWEST- 


ERN PERU. 
Maryland: 


By Edward B. Berry, Johns Hopkins 
Number 2652, From the Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum, Volume 70, Article 3, pp. 104, pl. 1: 


University, Baltimore, 


Gratis distribution. 


‘CALCIFIED NUTS of a palm are not uncommon at Negritos in northwestern 


A 


Peru in the lower part of the Lobitos formation‘as delimited by Bosworth. 


The horizon, according to the collector, Dr. A. A. Olsson, is middle Eocene and about 
the same as the upper Claiborne of southeastern North America, that is to say, 
Auversian according to the European scale. 

These nuts are somewhat larger’ than walnuts, mostly decorticated, and their 


interiors show no structural details. 


genus Astrocaryum, and are named in recogition of the collector, 
such excellent work in northwestern Peru. 


States National Museum.” 


“CATALOGUE OF COPYRIGHT ENTRIES PUBLISHED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1891, OF JUNE 


They appear to me to be referable to the 


who has done 
The types are deposited in the United 


AUTHORITY OF 
30, 1906, AND OF 


MARCH 4, 1909: PART 2, PERIODICALS, INCLUDING LIST OF COPYRIGHT 


RENEWALS: 


1926, NEW SERIES, VOLUME 21, NUMBER 2: 


Issued by the 


Copyright Office, Library of Congress: Subscription price for Part 2 (Periodicals), 


50 cents per year. 


L'5t of copyright entries 10361 to 19223. 


[6—35347.] 


MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW: VOLUME XXIII, NUMBER 3: Issued by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor: Subscription price, $1.50 per 


year; single issues, 15 cents per copy. 


[15-26485.] 


THE Special Articles of the present issue are: Cooperative Housing Societies in 

the United States, Labor Productivity and costs in Cotton Manufacturing, Re- 
port on outdoor recreation fow Industrial Workers, Wages and Hours of Motor- 
bus Operators, Wages and Hours for certain Departments of the Iron and Steel 
Industry and Union Scale of Wages and Hours. 


Inspection of Plants 
Moved to Bentonville 


Postoffice Department Discon- 
tinues Station at Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, has announced that the fa- 
cilities for terminal inspection of plants 
and plant products have been discontin- 
ued at Fayetteville, Ark. 

Hereafter all inspection work will be 
taken care of either at Little Rock or 
Bentonville, Ark. Bentonville has been 
substituted for Fayetteville. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Referring to previous instructions con- 
cerning terminal inspection of plants and 
plant products addressed to places in 
Arkansas, postmasters in the State are 
informed that facilities for terminal in- 
spection of plants and plant products 
have been discontinued at Fayetteville, 
and such facilities have been established 
at Bentonville. : 

Hereafter all matter subject to such 
inspection shall be sent either to Little 
Rock or Bentonville, whichever is most 
convenient, on payment of the required 
postage as provided by section 468, Pos- 
tal Laws and Regulations. 


Changes in Routing 


Of Mail by Railway 


One Service Established, An- 
other Discontinued, and 
Mileage Decreased. 


The Post Office Department has issued 
three orders calling for changes in the 


railway service. The changes call for 


the establishment of one route, one dis- | 


continuance and a mileage change. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Railroad service restated: 

111786—From August 5, 1926, the dis- 
tance from Santa Rita to Whitewater, 
N. M.,, on route No. 111786 of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., is restated ds 22.90 miles in- 
stead of 23.51 miles. 

Electric Car Service: 

301136—From October 18, 1926, service 
by the Union Street Railway Co.,, be- 
tween New Bedford and _ Fairhaven, 
Mass., 1.65 miles outward, and 1.80 miles 
inward, is authorized. : 

301140—From October 16, 1926, service 
bythe New Bedford & Onset Street 
Railway Co., between New Bedford, 
Fairhaven, Mattapoisett, Marion and 
Wareham, Mass., 17.66 miles outward, 
and 17.82 miles inward, is discontinued. 


Army Orders 


The Department of War has issued Spe- 
cial Orders No. 246 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Infantry. 

Goodale, Col. George &., 
Mass., to Phoneix, Ariz. 

Quartermaster Corps. 

The following officers from places indi- 
cated after their names to quartermaster 
intermediate depot, Chicago, Ill,. for train- 
ing: Maj. Clarence Lineberger, Hubbard 
Woods, Til., Maj. Cyrus Hamilton Lyle, Na- 
tional House; Wis.; First Lieut. Julius Beers, 
Traverse City, Mich.; and Second Lieut. Ed- 
ward Aloysius McGinn, Riverside, Il.; First 
Lieut. Anthony F. Jaumann, Chicago, IIl.; 
Lieut. Griffin, 


from Boston, 


and Second Daniel Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
So much of paragraph 6, Special Orders 


No, 226, relating to First Lieut. Frank 


William 
to Washington, 


Beattie, from 
DC. 


Champion, Maj. 
Alexandria, Va., 
training. 

The following 
quartermaster, 


officers to constructing 
Washington, D. C., for 
Capt. Ray Howard Rice, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Seeond Licut. Thomas 
Daniel Norris Allen, Washington, D, C, 

walter, Capt. Rufus, paragraph 2, Special 


; lery 


for | 





Orders No. 240, instructing him to sail from 
San Francisco for New York, October 28, 
amended to read December 31, 1926, 

Other Branches. 


Hadlock, Maj. John Wilson Wishart, En- 
gineers Reserve, to Pittsburgh Engineer 
procurement district, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hastings, Capt. Frank H., Coast Artil- 
Corps, relieved from Walter Reed 
General Hospital and asisgned to Fort Mon- 
roe, Va, 

MacBride, Maj. Allan C., Field Artillery, 
Washington, D. C., relieved from duty in 
office of Chief of Field Artillery, and is de- 
tailed member of General Staff Corps with 
War Department General Staff. 

Williams, First“Lieut. Arthur William, 
Air Corps Reserve, from West Palm Beach, 
Fla., to Mitchell Field, L. I. 

Retirements. 

Morris, Master Sgt. Rufus H., Quarter- 
master Corps, Fort Monroe, Va. 

Davis, Master Sgt. George R., detached 
enlisted men’s list, Fort Sheridan, Il}, 

Hal). Lieut. Col, Alex M., Infantry, for 
disability. 

Lawson, Master Sgt. Alexander G., Quar- 
termaster Corps, Fort Sheridan, II), 

Leave of Absence. ’ 

Ginsburgh, First Lieut. Abraham R,, Field 

Artillerv. 9 davs. 





Books and 


Publications 


Approval Is Given 
Site at Tucson for 
Veterans’ Hospital 


Plans Outlined by Bureau 
for Building to House 
Tubercular Cases in 
Hot Climate. 


The Veterans’ Bureau has just an- 
nounced approval of the selection of a 
site for a new tuberculosis hospital at 
Tucson, Ariz. The site had been chosen 
tentatively some days ago because of 
the advantages of the locality for tu- 
berculosis patients, but the approval of 
President Coolidge, just given, was neces- 
sary. The full text of the Bureau’s 
statement follows: 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, director 
of the United States .Veterans’ Bureau, 
has announced that President Coolidge 
has approved the acquisition by the Bu- 
reau of the site known as the South 
Sixth Avenue Property, consisting of 
2 little over 100 acres, located between 
the Tucson-Nogales Highway and the 
main line of the railread running be- 
tween the two towns, for the erection} 
of the new hospital to be constructeilh 
by the Bureau. This location affords 
everything to be desired with regard to 
access to transportation facilities, being 
accessible to the bus lines running upon 
the highway and also permitting the 
construction of a spur track from this 


railroad for freight and other service 
of this kind. 
Property Near City. 

This property is located at the edge 
of Tucson, a city of over 30,000, and the 
facilities of that town are readily avail- 
able. 

In the preliminary study of the plans 
for this project every attempt has been 
made to take advantage of the experi- 
ence of those who are qualified to speak 
relative to the design of buildings suit- 
able for this climate, which is especially 
hot and dry. This has resulted in a 
plan built along the lines of the old 
missions, which provide practically all 
of the hospital facilities in one unit, in- 
cluding buildings for various activities 
and uses, beng connected together by 
means of covered corridors or walkways. 

The group of hospital buildings will 
consist of an administration building, an 
infirmary, and intensive treatment build- 
ing, which will house the most complete 
clinical facilities available, consisting of 
X-ray, dental operating suites and all 
other facilities of this kind necessary to 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Dining Hall Planned. 

There will also be a very large kitchen 
and dining hall for those patients who 
are able to go some little distance for 
their meals and for those who are more 
infirm there have been provided in each 
ward sufficient diet kitchen and dining 
room facilities for their comfort and 
convenience. This group of buildings 
will also include necessary housing fa- 
cilities for the medical staff, the nursing 
and attendants personnel. 

The onstruction to be adopted is espe- 
cially applicable in this section of the 
country, which protects the patients from 
the intense heat. It will provide for 
the use of exceptionally thick walls, 
well ventilated and insulated roof spaces, 
and large porches upon which the patient 
may go, and, too, which will protect 
the building proper from the rays of 
the sun. * 

In this connection a study has also 
been made of the peculiar land breezes 
of that locality. which are much cooler 
than in the other sections of this locality 
and the buildings have been so oriented 
as to take advantage of this feature in 
the best way possible. 


Post Office Removes Ban 
Against Radiotelephones 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, Post Office Depart- 
ment, has announced the removal of re- 
strictions on radiotelephone apparatus in 
the mails for Peru. Effective immed- 
iately, radiotelephone apapratus and ma- 
terials will be admitted importation into 
that country through the mails, Mr. 
Glover said. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

The Postal Administration of Peru has” 
advised that, effective at once, radiotele- 
phone apparatus and materials will be 
admitted importation into that country 
through the mails. 

In view of the circumstance cited, the 
item’ “Peru” appearing on pages 219, 
303 and 304 cf the annual Postal Guide 
for 1926 should be modified by eliminat- 
ing the paragraphs pertaining to radio- 
telephone apparatus. 


Transit Rates Reduced 
On Parcels for Nyasaland 


é 

W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General( has just announced 
that effective immediately, a reduction 
intransit rates on parcel post packages 
addressed for delivery in Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate has been ordered. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s amnounce- 
ment follows: 

Effective at once the following transit 
rates will apply with respect to parcel 
post packages addressed for delivery in 
Nyasaland~ Protectorate: 1-3 pounds, 
$0.84 4-7 pounds, $1.35; 8-11 pounds, 
$1.74, 

The postage and transit charges must 
be prepaid by postage stamps affixed to 
parcels at time of mailing. 

The above modifies the transit rates as 
shown under the item “Yyasaland Pro- 
tectorate” on page 256 of the Annual 
Postal Guide for 1926, 
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Plans Are Detatled for Hearings 


THe UNITED States DAILY. 


Railroads 


_ In Investigation of Western Rates 


Interstate Commerce Commission Announces 
First of Series of Sessions Will Be Held 
InOmaha January 11. 


[Contineed From Page 1.] 


parties exert every effort to expedite 
the proceeding @s much as possible.”’ 

The investigation is the outgrowth not 
only of many complaints of shippers 
asking reductions ‘or revision of western 
class rates, but of a petition of the west- 
ern railroads for an increase in the rates 
in what they have called a “low spot” 
in their rate structure. 

A conference of representatives of car- 
riers and shippers was recently held with 
representatives of the Commission at 
Chicago with a view to determime the 
best method of Approaching the problem 
_in view of the complexity of the issues 
involved. aa 

The full text of the commissi0m’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


Report of Commission 
Is Given in Full — 

By petition, docketed as Ex Parte 87 
(Sub. No. 1), Western Trunk Line Class 
Rates, the carriers in western trunk line 
territory made application for an_in- 
vestigation of the class rates within that 
territory. Petitions similar to that not 
defined by the carriers in their Petition. 
For the purpose of this proceeding west- 
ern trunk line territory will be under- 
stood to include the northern perminsula 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Lowa, 
that part of Missouri on and north of 
the Missouri River, Kansas, Nebraska, 
“North Dakota, South Dakota and that 
portion of Colorado and Wyoming on 
and east of a line running through Trin- 
idad, Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Den- 
ver to Cheyenne, and thence over the 
Union Pacific to the Nebraska State 
line in Ex Parte 87 (Sub. No- 1), but 
relating to intrastate rates, have been 
filed by the carriers with certain of the 
State commissions in western trunk 
line territory. 

In addition there are now pending be- 
fore the commission several other formal 
proceedings concerning interstate class 
rates between certain points in western 
trunk line territory as well as Somme as- 
sailing the class rates between Points in 
western trunk line territory and points 
in official and southern territories and 
the State of Illinois, anda few assailing 
certain commodity rates and scattered 
class rates to or from other parts of the 
United States. A summary Of those 
proceedings is set forth in Appemdix A 
hereto. 

Some of the cases have been pending 
for considerable time, action thereon hay- 
ing been postponed because representa- 
tives of shippers and carriers have been 
endeavoring for approximately two years 
to agree upon a satisfactory adjustment 
of class rates within western trumk line 
territory. To determine the present situ- 
ation, a public conference was held at 
Chicago, September 10, 1926, by repre- 
sentatives of the commission with repre- 
sentatives of State commissions, shippers 
and carriers. At that conference the 
carriers and representatives of certain 
‘shippers indicated their belief that the 
negotiations would eventually be success- 
ful and requested that no further steps 
be taken by the commission for an addi- 


» 


tional 60 or 90 days pending such negoti-. 


ations. 


Broad Investigation 
Asked by Shippers 


Many other shippers indicated that the 
commission should proceed with @ broad 
investigation of the class rates within 
_wedtern trunk line territory and between 
that territory and official and southern 
territories without further delay. Reso- 
lutions were presented by represerstatives 
of State commissions of a number of 
western States, recommending that this 
commission proceed with an investigation 
of interstate class rates jointly with 
intrastate proceedings pending before or 
to be initiated by such State commissions. 
While differing as to method, apparently 
all parties concerned agree that the west- 
ern trunk line class rate adjustrment is 
badly in need of revision and that such 
revision should be brought about at the 
earliest possible date commensurate with 
proper consideration of the imtricate 
problems involved. 

Merely to assign for hearing the 
pending cases apparently will not afford 
a medium for readjusting the rates in- 
volved in a satisfactory manter, aS many 
points are not directly embraced in any 
of the pending proceedings although no 
readjustment may properly be made 
without including such points. The 
Commission already has pending a gen- 
eral investigation, Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, No. 17000, which imcludes, 
among others, all of the rates here under 
consideration. 

It has therefore determined to assign 
for hearing that proceeding, in so far 
fas it covers class rates between points 
in western traunk line territory as here- 
inbefore defined, and between points in 
that territory and points in official and 
southern territories and in the State of 
Illinois, as well as class rates between 
points in Wyoming, Casper and Sheri- 
den and east thereof, on the One hand, 
and points on and east of the Missouri 
River, on the other, with all the pend- 
ing formal proceedings listed herein, 
except as indicated below. The initial 
hearing will be held on January 11, 1927, 
at 10 o'clock a. m., central standard time, 
at the Athletic Club, Omaha, Nebr. 


Speed Is Desired 


At Least Expense 

It is the desire of the Commission that 
these proceedings be handled as expedi- 
tiously as possible and with the least 
possible expenditure of time and money 
on the part of everyone concerned. With 
a view to avoiding duplication and at 


the same time providing am adequate 
record, it is desired that the data indi- 
cated in Appendix B attached hereto be 
prepared winder the direction of joint 
committees of shippers and carriers, co- 
operating with the State commissions 
and this commission, such data to be in- 
troduced but once into the record by ap- 
propriate witnesses. 

In order to perfect plans for the pre- 
paration and presentation of such data 
and other information susceptible of joint 
handling that may be desired by any of 
the parties, a preliminary conference 
will be held at the La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill., October 28, 1926, by representa- 
tives of this commission with representa- 
tives of State commissions, shippers and 
carriers. 

Certain of the formal complaints listed 
in Appendix A assail commodity rates or 
class rates to and from points beyond 
the scope of the hearings above indicated. 
It should be understood that such hear- 
ings will cover those complaints only in 
so far as they relate to class rates to and 
from the points indicated herein and 
that other issues of such complaints will 
be considered at separate hearings. 

No cases already decided have been 
reopened. This is not to be construed as 
indicating that conclusions different from 
those reached in such cases may not be 
determined upon in the pending proceed- 
ing. 

As some of the complaints assail not 
only all-rail but also water-and-rail 
rates betwen points in western trunk 
line territory, on the ome hand, and 
oficial and southern territories, on the 
other, the present hearings - will cover 
water-and-rail rates between such points 
as well as all-rail rates. 

The present hearings will not em- 
brace rates on grain, grain products or 
grain by-products in carloads. 

Where articles now move on class 
rates betwen the points covered, inter- 
ested parties will not be precluded from 
presenting particular evidence relating 
to individual commodities tending to 
show that some different disposition 
should be made of such rates than may 
be determined upon for class rates, al- 
though it should be understood that the 
present hearings do not directly em- 
brace classification ratings, except as 
comprehended by No. 14625. 

All less-than-carload commodity rates 
from and to the points involved will be 
considered as in issue. 

It should be understood that the data 
outlined im Appendix B are merely sug- 
gestive amd not considered to be all- 
inclusive. 


Hearings Declared 
To Be Without Prejudice 


The assignment of these proceedings 
for hearing at this time is without 
prejudice to the continuance of negotia- 
tion between shippers and carriers and 
should a reasonably complete agree- 
ment be reached such fact may be re- 
ported to the commission with such 
recommendations as the interested 
parties may consider proper, at which 
time further consideration will be given 
to the situation by the commission. 

At the initial hearing the carriers 
should present their complete proposals 
and evidence in support thereof; and 
evidence of a general nature, above re- 
ferred to, should be presented by rep- 
representatives of the committees se- 
lected. 

If practicable, the carriers should di- 
vide their presentation into: (1) western 
trunk line class rates; (2) class rates 
between western trunk line and official 
territories; and (8) class rates between 
western trunk line and southern terri- 
tories, If this can be done, the commis- 
sion Should be advised not later than De- 
cember 1, 1926, of the sequence in which 
the carriers and the committees referred | 
to desire to make their presentation and 
approximately the time that will be nec- 
essary for the presentation of each of 
the subjects. 

In addition, if it is the desire of the 
carriers and the committee to divide 
their presentation in any other manner, 
the commmiission should likewise be ad- 
vised on or before that date in order 
that notice thereof may be sent to the 
various parties prior to the hearing in 
the hope that the time of some may be 
saved, 

After the conclusion of the first hear- 
ing as above outlined, a short recess of 
approximately three weeks will be taken 
to afford the various parties an opper- 
tunity to examine the presentations made 
at the first hearing for the purpose of 
crass-eXamiining the witnesses introduc- 
ing that testimony, Such cross-examina- 
tion and presentation of evidence on be- 
half of shippers generally will follow the 
recess in such order as may be later in- 
dicated. 

It is recognized by all that the class 
rates in western trunk line territory are 
in need of adjustment and present a com- 
plicated problem deserving early solution. 
In the light of that situation is the 
earnest wish of the Commission that all 
parties exert every effort to expedite the 
proceeding as much as possible. 


Parties Are Requested 


To Condense Evidence 

As the record promises to be lengthy, 
every effort should be made by all parties 
to condense their evidence into the small- 
est Possible compass. Oral explanations 
of exhibits which duplicate at length 
what is shown on the face of the exhibit 
should be avoided. Discussion of past de- 
disions of the Commission should ordi- 
narily be reserved for brief and argument. 
Evidence which is merely cumulative 
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should be avoided, and cross-examination 
should be directed to the development of 
the facts and not allowed to degenerate 
into argument. Copies of exhibits should 
be available for all parties entering ap- 
pearance, and this will necessitate a gen- 
erous supply. 

A proposed report will be issued. 

GEORGE B. McGINTY, 
Secretary. 

No. 14625—Class Rates to and from 
Nebraska Stations: Covers the class rate 
and classifications in effect between all 
points in Nebraska, on the one hand, and 
Missouri River jobbing points in Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas, also points on or 
east of the Mississippi River in Missouri, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and 
Michigan, and official territory east 
thereof, on the other. Investigation is 
to be prosecuted concurrently with an 
investigation by the State Railway Com- 
mission of Nebraska into the intrastate 
rates. 

; No. 18265—Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota v. 
Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company et al: Covers class rates be- 
tween points in western South Dakota, 
on the one hand, and Sioux City, Kansas 
City, points taking the same rates, and 
points in Nebraska, on the other. 

No. 16226—Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merce Traffic Bureau v. A. & R. R. R. Co. 
et al: Covers class and commodity rates 
between Omaha on the one hand, and all 


Long and 
Short Hauls 


the territory, except Louisiana, on or 
east of a continuous line formed 7 the 
Indiana-Illinois State line, the Ohio River 
and the Mississippi River. 

No. 16226 (Sub-No. 1)—Traffic Bureau 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Sioux 
City, Ia. v. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 
Similar to the Omaha complaint except 
that it covers rates to and from Sioux 
City. 


Complaint From Lincoln 


Similar to That of Omaha 

No. 16226 (Sub-No. 2)—Lincoln Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. A. & R. R. R. Co. 
et al. Similar to the Omaha complaint 
except that it covers the rates to and 
from Lincoln and _ includes’ eastern 
Louisiana. 

No. 16888—Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of North Dakota 
v. C. M. & St. P. Ry., Co. et al. Covers 
class rates between Aberdeen and Mo- 
bridge, on the one hand, and points on 
the Milwaukee west of the Missouri 
River, on the other. 

No. 16918—Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo., et al. v. A. & R. R. R. 
Co. et al. Similar to the Omaha com- 
plaint, No. 16226, except that it relates 
to the rates to and from Kansas City, 
Atchison and St. Joseph. 

No. 16945—Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of the State of North Dakota 
v. A. & W. Ry. Co., et al. Covers class 
rates between North Dakota and Minne- 


Power Development on U pper Rhine River 
Approved by Committee of French Deputies 


Consul General at Paris Advises of Plan to Build First of 
Projected Plants at Kembs. 


Robert P. Skinner, American Consul 
General at Paris, France, discusses, in 
a report transmitted through the State 
Department to the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the projected hydroelectric 
power plant of 120,000 horsepower at 
Kembs, on the Upper Rhine, a bill for 
the construction of which has been ap- 
proved by the Committee on Mines and 
Motive Power of the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 

According to the report, the project is 
part of an elaborate plan for the develop- 
ment of the Rhine between Strasbourg 
and Bale for water power and navigation 
purposes. The estimated cost of the 
project is 251,000,000 francs, of which 
65,000,000, it is said, is to be advanced 
by the French Government and the bal- 
ance by the exploiting company, the So- 
ciete des Forces Motrices du Haut-Rhin. 
It will be the first plant of its kind to 
be constructed on the Rhine north of the 
Swiss border. 


The full text of the report follows: 


The Journal Official of September 8, 
1926, contains the text of a bill, already 
approved by the Committee on Mines 
and Motive Power of the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, authorizing the con- 
struction on the Rhine, at Kembs, of a 
hydro-electric plant of 120,000 horse- 
power capacity. 


Project Outlined. 


The proposed plant, the construction 
of which seems assured, is part of an 
elaborate scheme for the development 
of the upper Rhine between Strasbourg 
and Bale, not only for purposes of water 
power, but also for the improvement of 
navigation. The plant in question, which 
will be located at the Kembs, not far 
from the Franco-Swiss frontier, will be 
the first of some eight stations which will 
ultimately make use of the drop of 350 
feet in the Rhine in the section where it 
flows between France and Germany and 
of the 800,000 or 900,000 horsepower 
estimated to be available for water- 
power purposes. Together with its dams, 
canals of approach, locks, etc., the new 
plant will cost, according to present esti- 
mates, some 250,000,000 francs, of which 
some 65,000,000 francs are to be ad- 
vanced by the French Government, pri- 
marily for the construction of the dam, 
and the remainder by the exploting com- 
pany, the fsciete des Forces Motrices 
du Haut-Rhin. 

(The Societe des Forces Motrices du 
Haut-Rhin is already one of the largest 
producers of electrical energy in France. 
Its present plant at Mulhouse produced 
in 1925 160,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
energy. The cities of Mulhouse, Colmar 
and Strasbourg are among its principal 
stockholders.) 


The following table shows the esti- 
mate of cost of different parts of the 
undertaking, as given in the report of 
the Chamber of Deputies Committee 
recommending the project: 

Francs 
Upper and lower canals of 
approach and power 

MOUS .......2-0205- 
Electro-mechanical equip- 

MOONS. Fic t)0 00 00 5 ores 
Locks and other elements 

for navigating pur- 


91,000,000 


39,000,000 


40,000,000 
Work on sewage system of 
Bale affected by raised 
water level ‘ 16,000,000 
(Charges to be borne by 
concessionaire) 
Dam and retaining dykes. 
(Advanced by Government) 


186,000,000 
65,000,000 


Estimated total cost... 251,000,000 
Engineering Details Given. 


The same report gives certain details 
as to the engineering features of the 
projected work, as follows: The lateral 
canal will leave the Rhine on the left 
bank five kilometers from the Swiss 
frontier. The dam, which will be lo- 
cated 500, méters above the fall at 
Kembs, will be constructed with so-called 
“Stoney” floodgates; the foundations will 
be laid with the use of compressed air 
on a thick stratum of blue clay lying im- 
mediately beneath the river bed. The 
upper canal of approach will be 5.6 kilo- 
meters in length, 80 meters in width and 
with a normal depth of water of 10 me- 
ters, and a 70 centimeter per second 
flow. The inner slopes of the canal will 
be protected with a lining of concrete or 
clay; the retaining dykes will'be 15 me- 


‘ 


ters in width at the top. The volume of 
water taken through the canal from the 
Rhine will average 850 cubic meters per 
second, a minimum flow of 50 cubic me- 
ters per second being at all times left in 
the river bed. The power house will be 
equipped to produce 120,000 horsepower. 
The actual output during the five months 
of low water will be approximately one- 
half of the installed power. 

An interesting feature of the power 
house, according to the report, will be 
the automatically controlled sluice gates 
at ‘each turbine for the passage of the 
ice or other floating bodies and to per- 
mit full diversion of water in the event 
of stoppage of the turbines, so that 
the operation of plants ultimately con- 
structed down stream on the canal, ex- 
tended at a later date, will not be af- 
fected. There will be two locks con- 
structed for navigation purposes; one, 
185x25 meters, sufficiently large to hold 
a tug and two 1,200 ton barges; and a 
second 100x25 meters. The down stream 
outlet will, as designed at present, be 
1,150 meters in length. 

Provision for Plant in Treaty. 


It may be of interest to note that the 
hydro-electric plant at Kembs will be the 
first to be constructed on the Rhine be- 
low the Swiss border. Its realization will 
largely have been made possible by the 
insertion of the clause in the Versailles 
Treaty, Article 358, which reserves ex- 
clusively to France the right to construct 
hydro-electric plants on the Rhine be- 
tween the two countries, subject to the 
approval of the Rhineland Commission. 
The necessary approval of the Rhineland 
Commission, in the case of the so called 
Alsace Canal project, of which the devel- 
opment at Kembs will form an integral 
part, was given on April 29, 1925, when 
it was definitely held that all navigation 
rights were properly safeguarded. 

There has been some objection to the 
project voiced in Switzerland and Ger- 
many which, in effect, emphasizes the 
importance of the enterprise. Switzer- 
land which is an exporter of electric 
energy, the revenue from which compen- 
sates to a certain extent the charges 
fo» the importation of coal, has perhaps 
some reason to be fearful of competition 
of the future power plants on the Up- 
per Rhine in French territory. German 
objections are of a different nature, be- 
ing the expression of fear that improved 
navigation on the upper reaches of the 
Rhine into Switzerland at Basel will 
prove harmful to the German railroads. 
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sota, as compared with rates between 
points within Minnesota; and between 
points in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and in trunk line, New England 
and central territories, on the one hand, 
and Minnesota points on the other, as 
compared with the rates between those 
points and North Dakota points. All-rail 
and rail-and-water rates are assailed. 
Section 13 is involved. A commodity 
rate complaint has been filed as a sub- 
number. 

No. 16981. Board of Railroad Commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota 
v. A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. Covers class 
rates and rates on general jobbing com- 
modities to destinations in South Da- 
kota from eastern points of origin and 
from points in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Mich- 
igan. 


Sioux Falls Document 
Involves Trunk Lines 

No. 170380. Sioux Falls Chamber of 
Commerce v. A. A. R .R. Co. Covers all- 
rail and _ rail-lake-and-rail rates on 
classes and commodities to Sioux Falls 
from points in trunk line, New England 
and Central territories. 

No. 17235. Intrastate Class Rates 
Within South Dakota. As a result of 
the North Dakota complaint, No. 16838, 


the Milwaukee filed a petition attacking 
the intrastate rates within South Da- 
kota under section 18. The South Da- 
kota Commission desires that the scope 
of the order be limited to apply only 
to a small portion of the intrastate rates 
and has also indicated that it does not 
wish the case to be heard, as the state 
commission is willing to line up the 
rates with the interstate rates when- 
ever a consistent interstate rate adjust- 
ment has been established. 


No. 17980. Bismarck Association of 
Commerce et al. v. Northern Pacific Ry. 
Co. et al. Covers class and commodity 
rates between Bismarck, Mandan and 
Minot, N. Dak., and St. Paul, Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, Minn., and points taking 
the same rates, as compared with the 
rates contemporaneously maintained to 
and from competing points in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Mirlnesota. Violations of sections 1, 3 
and 18 alleged. 


No. 10390, Chamber of Commerce of 
Kansas City v. Director General. Covers 
carload rates between Kansas City and 
points in Nebraska, and between Kansas 
City and Sioux City and Council Bluffs 
and intermediate points in Iowa and Ne- 
braska, and less-than-carload rates be- 
tween Kansas City and Omaha, and be- 
tween Kansas City and Sioux City and 
Council Bluffs and points intermediate 
thereto in Iowa and Nebraska. The is- 
sues in this case appear to have been 
partially disposed of by I. & S. 1706, 
Class Rates from Lower Mississippi 
River Crossings to Nebraska. 78 I. C. C. 
439, but that decision was without preju- 
dice to the conclusions to be reached in 
No. 14625. Clas8 Rates To and From 
Nebraska Stations, which covers the 
same rates. 


No. 18454, Commercial Club of Fargo, 
N. Dak. 1. Ahnapee & Western Ry. Co. 
et al. Covers class rates from Fargo to 
certain points within western trunk line 
territory, commodity rates from all 
points of origin to Fargo, and class rates 
from various points without western 
trunk line territory to Fargo. 

No. 18735, Grand Forks Commercial 
Club v. A. & W. Ry. Co. et al. Covers 
all-real, lake-and-rail, and rail-lake-and- 
rail class and commodity rates between 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., and points in wes- 
tern trunk line, New England, central, 
southeastern, southwestern and trans- 
continental territories. 


No. 18790, Dodge City Chamber of 
Commerce v. A. T. & S. E. Ry. Co. et al. 
Covers class and commodity rates be- 
tween Dodge City, Kans. and Missouri, 
Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas and official territory. 

Appendix B. Data to be developed and 
submitted in general exhibits as far as 
practicable. 

(a) Traffic maps of the various rate 
groups and territories involved. 

(b) A complete statement of the pres- 


Alaskan Railroad Not Financial Success, 
Department of Interior Says, in Review 


Operations Declared Reduced in Order to Conform With 
Amount of Traffic Handled. 


The Department of the Interior, in a 
review recently issued regarding its ac- 
tivities with operation of the Alaska 
Railroad during the past three years, 
states that this railroad is not a financial 
success. The Alaska Railroad is the 
only railroad owned and operated by the 
Federal Government. 

Completion of the railroad, the review 
states, was accomplished in 1928 at a 
cost of $60,000,000. It runs from Seward, 
a seaport on the Gulf of Alaska to Fair- 
banks on the Tanana River, 470 miles 
inland. It soon developed, it is reported 
in the review, that the road was not ac- 
complishing the purpose for which it had 
been built. Homesteaders did not rush 
to settle on lands along its right of way 
and development of the mineral re- 
sources failed to materialize, 


Operations Reduced. 


The report of the Department of the 
Interior states that two years ago a re- 
appraisement of the entire physical con- 
dition of the railroad and its commer- 
cial possibilities was undertaken and 
operations were reduced to conform with 
the traffic handled. 

The summary of the work accom- 
plished in connection with the Alaska 
Railroad during the period 1923-26 fol- 
lows: 

The Alaska Railroad is the only rail- 
road owned and operated by the United 
States Government. It is not a financial 
success. Construction on the road was 
begun in 1915 for the purpose of develop- 


starts at Seward, a seaport on the Gulf 
of Alaska, and penetrates 470 miles into 
the very heart of the Territory, its north- 
most terminal being at Fairbanks on the 
Tanana River. Near this point connec- 
tion is made with river traffic on the 
Tanana and Yukon Rivers, with the re- 
sult that transportation facilities are 
provided for the entire interior of the 
Territory. 
Mr. Harding Drove Last Spike. 

The Alaska Railroad was completed in 
1923 at a cost of $60,000,000. In this 
year the late President Harding visited 
Alaska and drove a golden spike, cele- 
brating the completion of the road. It 
soon developed, however, that the road 
was not accomplishing the purpose for 
which it had been built. Although trains 
were operated over each part of the line 
as soon as the rails were laid, the ex- 
pected rush of settlers to homestead 
lands along its right of way did not oc- 
cur. In fact the population of Alaska 
has decreased since construction of the 
railroad commenced. 

Development of the mineral resources 
of the Territory has also failed to ma- 
terialize. It was claimed that with ade- 
quate transportation facilities new mines 
in the interior of Alaska would be opened 
and flourish, resulting in heavy shipments 
of ore and precious metals. Instead 
mineral production of the Territory has 
actually declined almost one-half in the 
last 10 years. Other difficulties developed 
with the completion of the road. It was 


ing the Territory of Alaska. The road | found that the roadbed, hurriedly built on 
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Valuation 


Speed at Least Possible Expense 


Is Stated as One of Primary Aims | 


All Parties Concern Are Asked to Condense 


Their Briefs So That Work May 


Pro- 


ceed Without Delay. 


ent rates and istances in Western trunk 
line territory, subidivided as follows: 

(1) Class rates and distances between 
all important points in Western trunk 
line territory, such distances to be com- 
puted over the shortest possible routes 
through junctions where track connec- 
tions for the interchange of carload traf- 
fic exist, it being understood that the 
words “important points” shall include 
all cities with a population of 10,000 
or more, together with points having 
less population if the importance of such 
points from a commercial, traffic or rate 
standpoint appears to warrant their in- 
clusion. It is further understood that if 
different intrastate and interstate rates 
are in force between particular points, 
both should be shown. 

(2) Statement of all intrastate class 
scales in Western trunk line territory on 
all classes for all distances, it being 
understood that where more than one 
scale applies in a State, each of such 
scales should be shown and the terri- 
tory in which each scale applies fully 
described. Further, if specific rates dif- 
ferent from the scale rates apply be- 
tween particular points, such rates 
should be shown. 

(3) Statement of all interstate class 
rate scales in western trunk line terri- 
tory, including the application of each, 
together with information showing where 
specific rates different from such scales 
apply between the same points. 

(c) Complete statement of interterri- 
torial class rates between western trunk 


line territory and official and southern 
territories, as follows: 


Class Rates to East 
Specified as to Cities 


(1) Class rates (all rail, water-and- 
rail, and rail-water-and-rail) and dis- 
tances between the important points in 
western trunk line territory described in 
(b), on the one hand, and representative 
points in official territory, on the other 
hand, such points to include New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia. Harris- 
burg, Pittsburgh, Albany, Syracuse, 
Buffalo, Norfolk, Cleveland, Youngs- 
town, Columbus, Portsmouth, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Toledo, Detroit, Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Fort Wayne, Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, Evansville and Terre 
Haute. : 

(2) Class rates (all rail, water-and- 
rail, and rail-water-and-rail, and dis- 
tances between the important points in 
western trunk line territory described in 
(b), on the one hand, and representative 
points in southern territory, on the 
dther, including Jacksonville, Charleston, 
Atlanta, Birminghom, Mobile, Chat- 
tanooga, Memphis, Meridian, New Or- 
leans and Lexington (Ky.). 

(3) In presenting the rates under (1) 
and (2), where, no one-factor through 
rates are in effect, each of the separate 
factors making up the through rates 
should be shown separately. 

(d) Class rates between the represen- 
tative points in official territory used 


Schedules Are Suspended 
On Mileage Rates for Stone 


By an order just entered in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 2778, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from October 18, 1926, until 
February 15, 1927, the operation of cer- 
tain schedules as published in Supple- 
ments Nos. 24 and 25 to Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railway Company’s 
tariff I. C. C. No. C-11453. 

The suspended schedules propose to 
establish a mileage scale of rates on 
broken, crushed or ground stone, car- 
loads, from Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., to points in Kansas on the C. R. I. & 
R. Ry., which results in reductions in 
rates on the traffic in question. 


Railroad in Kentucky Asks 
Authority to Abandon Line 


The Lenox Railroad has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
a certificate authorizing it to abandon 
its line, which extends from Redwine to 
Rush Branch, Ky., 7.7 miles, on the 
ground that since the timber has been 
worked out the territory served does not 
furnish tonnage sufficient to support the 
road. 
freezing and thawing soil, was most ex- 
pensive to maintain. A number of its 
structures over shifting and _ rapid 
streams were temporary wooden trestles 
subject to destructive washouts and cli- 
matic changes, involving a heavy annual 
drain on the Federal Government for 
maintenance-of-way expenes. Passenger 
and freight traffic was far below what 
had been anticipated. 

Operator is Borrowed. 

A reappraisement of the entire physi- 
cal condition of the railroad and the com- 
mercial possibilities contributory to 
financial operation was necessary. This 
was made two years ago. An experi- 
enced railroad operator was loaned the 
Government by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for this purpose. Business princi- 
ples were promptly applied to every 
branch of the railroad. Onerations were 
reduced to conform with the traffic being 
handled. Subsequently this railroad ex- 
pert was appointed general manager of 
the Alaska Railroad. 


under (c) and also the rates between such 
points and Chicago and St. Louis. 


(e) It hould be understood that in 
presenting the data called for in (b), (¢) 
and (d), all rates should show full item 
and page tariff reference, and all dis- 
tances should show the routes used, in- 
cluding the junctions through which they 
have been figured. 


(f) Complete statement of the class 
rate percentages in western trunk line 
territory. 


(g) Data with respect to the more im- 
portant articles rated under each class, 
and the general transportation character- 
istics of such commodities, such data be- 
ing desired as tending to show what class 
rate percentages should be applied in 
connection with such rates as may be 
adopted. 


(h) Statement of exceptions to west- 
ern classification ratings applied on traf- 
fic in western trunk line territory, sub- 
divided by carloads and less-than-car- 
loads. 


(i) Statement of less-than-carload 
commodity rates in effect in western 
trunk line territory. 


Rates on Important 
Commodities Challeneged 
(j) List of important commodities 


(grouped according to the class in which 
such commodities are rated in the west- 
ern classification) which generally move 
on commodity rates and not on class rates 
in western trunk line territory. 


(k) Complete data with respect to 
the competitive conditions applicable in 
connection with class rate traffic as be- 
tween the representative communities 
in western trunk line territory one with 
another and as between communities in 
that territory and communities in con- 
tiguous territories. Under this head 
should be included data showing the 
present and prospective trade territory 
of each point for traffic distributed on 
class rates as well as data showing the 
points with which such community com- 
petes in that trade territory. 


(1) Data with respect to terminal 
costs in western trunk line territory 
subdivided into carolad and less-than- 
carload, and also methods of handling 
traffic in line-haul service with a view 
especially to determining relative dif- 
ferences in costs as between short-haul 
and long-haul traffic. 


(m) Relative movement on the re- 
spective classes, including data showing 
the percentage of class rate tonnage 
on each class in western trunk line ter- 
ritory, subdivided into carload and less- 
than-carload. 


(n) Transportation conditions in 
western trunk line terirtory , including 
the following: 


1, population per square mile by 
States; 2, population per mile of road 
by States; 3, net ton-miles per mile of 
road by States; 4, freight revenue per 
mile of road by States; 5, net railway 
operating income per mile of road by 
States. 


Where possible this information 
should be subdivided by counties. 

6. Data similar to that covered by 
3, 4 and 5 bearing upon the question 
of whether any short or weak lines 
should be given arbitraries in excess of 
such standard basis, or bases, as may be 
determined upon. 

(o) Data similar to those outlined 
in (n) should be furnished for south- 
western territory by States (not further 
subdivided). southwestern territory, to 
be understood for this purpose to in- 
clude Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas com- 
mon point territory, Louisiana (west of 
the Mississippi River) and Missouri 
(south of the Missouri River.) 

(p) Data for eastern territory simi- 
lar to those outlined in (n). These may 
be submitted for the territory as a whole 
and not subdivided by States. 

(q) Data for southern territory simi- 
lar to those outlined in (n). These may 
be submitted for the territory as a whole 
and not subdivided by States. 


Profits of Ford Road 
Subject for Hearing 


I. C. C. Sets Date to Consider 
If Part of Income May 
Be Recaptured. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
and the net railway operating income 


received, in response to the orders of — 


this commission issued, respectively, on 
January 16, 1922, March 16, 1922, March 
21, 1923, March 17, 1924, January 21, 
1925, and January 27, 1926, In the Mat- 
ter of the Recovery and Payment -of 
Excess Railway Operating Income under 
the provisions of said section lba of 
the Interstate Commerce Act; 

It is ordered, That said matter, 
particularly the matters set forth in 
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said reports as aforesaid, be, and they — 


are hereby, assigned for hearing before 
Examiner N. B. Haley, at the office of 
the commission at Washington, D. C., 
on the 3d day of January, 1927, at 10 


o'clock a. m., for the purpose of receiv 


ing evidence upon said matters. 

It is further ordered, That this order 
be served upon the Detroit, Toledo 
Ironton Railroad Company and that ne 
tice of said hearing be given to the get 
eral public by posting a copy of 
order with the Secretary of th 
sion at Washington, D.C. - 

By the commission, Division 1, 


i 
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Senate Investigation Resumed | 
Into Primary Election in Llinois 


Chairman Reed Examines Leaders in Anti- 
Saloon League on Activities in Colonel 


Smith’s Campaign. 


[By Telegraph.] ; 
Federal Building, Chicago, Oct. 18.— 
Senator James Reed (Dem.), of Missouri, 
was the only member of the Senatorial 
Investigating Committee present today 
when the inquiry into the Illinois Sena- 
terial campaign was resumed. 
He called as witnesses George B. Saf- 
ford, superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 


League of Illinois, and Scott McBride, | 


general superintendent of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League of America. 

Mr. Safford said the Anti-Sgloon 
League of Illinois had raised $20,000 to 
be used in supporting Col. Frank L. 
Smith, Republican candidate for the 
United States Senate. He also said, in 


reply to questions of Senator Reed, that | 


the Rev. Robert O’Brien, pastor of the 
Blue Island (Ill.) Methodist Episcopal 


Church, had told him that between $300,- | 


000 and $400,000 had been raised to sup- 


port the candidacy of Hugh Magill, In- 


dependent Republican candidate for the 


Senate. 
Mr. McBride told Senator Reed that 


the Anti-Saloon League of America had | 


about 15 paid representatives engaged in 
educational work and said that these had 
worked in Illinois. He said he was op- 
posing the candidacy of George Brennan, 
Democratic nominee. His knowledge con- 
cerning the activity in Illinois was lim- 
ited, he said, because of his general 
duties in all States. 

Senator Reed also examined James 
Simpson, president of Marshall Field and 


tribution to the campaign. 
Testifies to Contributing $3,000. 
Mr. Simpson said he had given $1,000 


to the Republican National Committee, | 


$500 of which represented a contribu- 
tion from himself and $500 from John 
G. Shedd, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Marshall Field and Company. 
“He also said he had given $2,000 to the 
Crowe-Barrett faction in Chicago, 
which $1,000 was from himself and 
$1,000 from Mr. Shedd. 

Mrs. James W. Morrisson, of the IIli- 
nois League of Women Voters, testified 
concerning the activities of that organ- 
ization but said it had taken no active 
part in the campaign. 

George B. Safford, 
Anti-Saloon League of Illinois, was the 
first witness called by 
when he reopened the inquiry. 

Senator Reed first asked Mr. Safford 
whether he knew the Rev. Robert 
O'Biren, pastor of the Blue Island, 
Til., Methodist Episcopal Church. When 
Mr. Safford said he did, the Sena- 
tor asked whether he had discussed the 
Illinois Senatorial campaign with him. 

Witness Tells of Conferences. 

The witness said he had discussed the 

that he, ‘together with Harold Ickes, 
Julius Rosenwald, States 
J. Smith, of Lake County, and a number 


Frank L. Smith withdraw as Republican 


nominee, because of his connection with | 


gifts by public utility interests. 

“Why did the Rev. O’Brien come to 
you?” Senator Reed asked Mr. Safford. 

“Frankly he came to interest me in the 
support of Attorney Smith, of Wauke- 
gan, as an independent candidate for the 
Senate; he wanted to enlist the support 
of the Anti-Saloon League, ”Mr. Safford 
replied. “I told him that unless Frank L. 


Appeal Rights Given 


Dry Administrators 


Privilege of Asking Review of | 


Cases on Revocation of 
Licenses Extended. 


D. H. Blair, Commissioner of the Bu- | 


reau of Internal Revenue, of the De- 
partment of the Treasury, in an order 
(T. D. 3933) to prohibition administra- 
tors and other concerned, announced 


that Treasury Decision 3786 had been | 


#mended, so as to permit prohibition ad- 
riinistrators to request reviews of cases 


involving the revocation of liquor per- | 


raits, on the same footing as permittees 
are énabled to request such reviews. 


The amendment to the decision pro- | 


vides, that an administrator, on his own 


motion, or at the instance of any officer | 


of his district, may, within 30 days after 
rendition of the decision by the hearer, 
(the attorney authorized to hear such 
cases) have the case reviewed. 


The full text of the order, approved | 


by Secretary Mellon, of the Treasury, 
on October 15, follows: 
Order Given in Full. 
To prohibition administrators 
cther concerned: 
T. D. 3786, approved December 16, 


and 


‘5, abolishing the Board of Appeals, 


rovid'ng for the review of findings 
cation hearings at the instance of 
nittee, is hereby so amended as 
vide a like mode of review by 
istrators on Bhealf of the Gov- 
ent; and in all cases wherein an 
nistrator, on his own motion, or at 
instance of any officer of his dis- 
s ct, requests a review of a case, it may, 
within 30 days after the rendition of 
the decision therein by the hearer, be 
reviewed by him, or by any person, or 
persons, not exceeding three in number, 
named by him, and the findings made 
on such review shall be final on the ques- 
tions of law and fact raised. 
All regulations inconsistent herewith 
are rescinded to the extent of such in- 
consistency. 
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of | 


director of the | 


Senator Reed, | 


Attorney A. | 


Smith withdrew ,the League refused to 
discus other candidates. 

- “On September 25, however, the Rev. 
O’Brien came again to the League effice 
| where F. Scott McBride of the League 
and myself were conferring. He explained 
that Hugh S. Magill had been urged as 
a candidate for the United States 
Senate. 

“*Why sacrifice a good man like Ma- 
Gill?’ I asked Mr. O’Brien. We told 
him that we couldn’t possibly make any 
kind of a campaign without expenditure 
of a huge sum.” 

Testifies About Campaign Fund. 

Mr. Safford said that Mr. O’Brien then 
| said that his group had between $300;- 
000 and $400,000 to spend and that they 
| knew of a way to get around the $50,- 
000 limit placed on Senatorial candidates, 

“That is where we part company,” Mr. 
| Safford said he told Mr. O’Brien. 

“So you said to these men ‘you are as 
bad as these other rascals?’” Senator 
Reed commented. 

“Yes,” Mr. Safford replied. 

“Then why are you supporting this 
man Smith? 
though he has raised a sum of money so 
large as Smith was shown to have 
raised,” Senator Reed added. 

“We are in a great wet and dry fight, 
Senator,” the witness said. 


“You would support a man who raised 


| a campaign fund so large it shocked your | 
| conscience because he voted dry?” the | 
Company, of Chicago, concerning his con- | 


witness was asked. He replied: 


“No, sir, that is not the question. Our 
fight is against Brennan. We do not 
consider that Brennan has anytHing on 
Smith when it comes to corruption. The 
greatest corruption in the country came 
from the liquor crowd.” 


“Do you know of one corrupt dollar that 
Brennan received beyond the $15,000 
from Samuel Insull?” Senator Reed 
asked. 


“You say Brennan represents a cor- 
rupt crowd. Can you name any of them? 


| If you cannot name any names, why do 


you make the broad assertion?” 
“Knows Crowd,” Says Witness. 

“Because,” Mr. Saffor@ said, “we have 
been in the fight for 30 years and know 
the crowd.” 

Senator Reed asked how much money 
| the Anti-Saloon League has collected in 
the present Senatorial fight. 

Mr. Safford said about $20,000. He 
promised a detailed statement of contri- 
butions and uses of the money would be 
given to the committee tomorrow. 

Mr. O’Brien told us that there were in- 
fluences at work in Washington to re- 


You will swallow a dry | 





move Colonel Smith from the field,” Mr. 


| Safford then said. 
political situation with Mr. O’Brien and | 





“What were those influences?” Senator 
Reed asked. 
“Some sort of appointment to be ten- 


‘ 4 : ver | dered by the Coolidge administration,” 
of others, were interested in having Col. | 


the witness replied. “That word was 
| given after Julius Rosenwald, one of the 
principal supporters of Magill, had re- 
turned from Washington.” 


be elected. To this Mr. O’Brien is said 
to have replied, “We can at least elect 
| Brennan. 


Senator Reed issued subpoenas for 
Hugh S. Magill, independent Republican 
candidate for the United States Senate, 
and for Mr. O’Brien. 


‘Mr. Mellon Praises 
McFadden Bank Bill 


| Hopes Conferees Will Agree on 
Raising Legal Limit of 


Mr. Safford said that Mr. O’Brien was | 
told that he knew Mr. Magill could not | 





Loans on Crops. 





A. W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, in a statement authorized October 

18, expressed the hope that the Mce- 
Fadden Banking bill would be agreed to 
speedily by the House and Senate con- 
ferees, as a means of immediate financ- 
| ing for the cotton growers. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

It is not perhaps generally known 
that the McFadden Banking Bill, which 
has passed both houses of Congress and 
| is now pending in conference owing to 

differences of view on some questions, 
may be an important factor in the suc-“ 
| cessful handling of the cotton situation. 


Tells of Difficulties. 


For a number of years the coopera- 
| tive cotton marketing organizations and 
many cotton planters have had difficulty 
in securing adequate accommodations 
from their local banks.‘ It was largely 
in response to the recommendation made 
by them and their banks to Congress 
that section 10 was inserted in the bank- 
ing bill, which would permit national 
| banks to make larger loans upon such 
readily marketable agricultural products 
as coton, grain, and the like. 


The law as it stands today prohibits 
any national bank from lending upon 
such security to a single customer an 
amount in excess of 25 per cent of the 
bank’s capital and surplus. Section 10 
of the proposed banking bill doubles this 
limit. 

It is hoped that the differences be- 
tween the two houses of Congress can be 
ironed out shortly after Congress recon- 
venes in December, and banking legis h- 
tion passed. This is important to the 
, farmer as well as to the national banker. 





| 
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Intensive Courses Opened 
For County School Heads 


According to a statement just issued 
by the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, 
tems are giving increasing opportunities 
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This Is the Government Agency Which Regulates - 
Trade Practices ' 
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Charts to be published in 
subsequent issues will show in 
detail the functional organiza- 
tion of some of the independent 
bureaus of the Executive branch 
as well as the Legislative branch, 


Federal Trade 


Commission 


John F. Nugent Chairman 
Charles W. Hunt, Vice Chairman 
William E. Humphrey 
Abram F. Myers 

(One position vacant) 


Secretary 
Otis B. Johnson. 


Chief Examiner 


Millard F. Hudson 


Chief Course? 
Bayard T. Hainer 


Board of Review 
Marshall B. Clarke 
Chairman 


Trial Examiner 
Web Woodfill 
Chief ~ 


Trade Practice 
Conferences 
M. Markham Flannery 
Director 


Chief Economist 
Francis Walker 


N. Y. Branch Office 
W. E. Clark 
Attorney in Charge 


S. F. Branch Office 
Ellis DeBruler 
Attorney in Charge 


Administrative 
Division 
C. G. Duganne 
Chief 


This chart was approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Export Trade Division 
William F. Notz, 
Chief 


Chicago Branch Office 
William F. Dinnen 
Attorney in Charge 


Seattle Branch Office 
Ellis DeBruler 
Attorney in Charge 
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Functions of the Federal Trade Commission 
* 


relations with other enterprises; (2) have access to all records of corpora- 
tions; (3) order and classify annual and special reports of corporations; , 
(4) investigate trade conditions in and with foreign countries; (5) publish 
such results of its investigations as appear to be in the interest of the public. 
The Commission may advise the Attorney General in the readjustment of 
corporations in conflict with the law, and make recommendations to the At- 
torney General in the enforcement of court decrees. The Commission may 
also propose additional legislation by Congress. i 
Under its organic act the powers and duties of the Commission are both 
legal and economic. The economic inquiries are usually instituted by direction 
of the United States Senate, the House of Representatives, or the President, 
but may be inaugurated by the Commission on its own initiative. 
The general economic work is a vital part of the Commission’s activities, 
‘ relating to the organization, practices and results of commercial enterprises. 
Important acts of Congress have resulted from such inquiries, while in other 
instances they have had significant relations to judicial proceedings or to 


HE duties of the Federal Trade Commission are defined in the act of 
Congress approved September 26, 1914, creating it. This act provided 


that the Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce be abol- 
ished, and that its functions and personnel be transferred to the Commission. 
The act provided that the Commission be composed of five members to be 
appointed by the President for a term of seven years, with the approval of 
the Senate. Not more than three members may be of the same political 
party. (The present vacancy is due to the expiration of the term of Huston 
Thompson on September 25, 1926.) 

Subsequently the Commission was given additional authority to adminis- 
ter certain sections of “an act to supplement existing laws against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914 (commonly known as the Clayton Act); by the Trading-with-the-Emeny 
Act, approved October 6, 1917; and by “an act to promote export trade, and 
for other purposes,” approved April 10, 1918, known as the Export Trade 
Act (Webb-Pomerene Law). 

Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act states that “unfair 
methods of competition in commerce are hereby declared unlawful,” and 
empowers and directs the Commission to prevent “persons, partnerships or 
corporations, except banks and common carriers subject to the acts to regu- 
late commerce, frem using unfair methods of competition in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Under Section 6 the Commission derives its authority 
for making economic investigations. Section 7 provides that any suit in 
equity brought by or undeg the direction of the Attorney General, as pro- 
vided in the anti-trust acts, the court may refer such suit to the Commission, 
as a master in chancery, to ascertain and report an appropriate form of de- 
cree therein. 

In the ee as to whether a certain business practice is “‘un- 
fair” the Commission is vested with the quasi-judicial authority to (1) issue 
complaints against those alleged to be using unfair methods of competition; 
(2) hold hearings; (3) subpoena witnesses; (4) order testimony to be taken 
by deposition; (5) order corporations violating the law to cease from such un- 
lawful practices; (6) obtain court injunctions to enforce its orders. 

The Commission in its investigative capacity may lawfully (1) investi- 
gate the facts and compile information concerning the organization and opera- 
tion of corporations engaged in interstate or foreign commerce and their 


more professional in tone. Last July 
a conference for these officers, three 
weeks in duration, was held at Laramie, 
Wyoming. County superintendents from 
13 of the 23 counties were in attend- 
ance. 

Among the topics for discussion were 
the replacment of eighth grade exami- 


the State school sys- 


for professional self-improvement among 
county school superintendents. 

| The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

In-service training for county school 
superintendents through intensive short 
courses is becoming more and more ex# 

| tensive and the courses offered more and 


| 
| 


nation questions by objective tests; prep- 
aration of daily programs in one-teacher 
schools; time allotment for civics, agri- 
culture and hygiene; county school organ- 
ization. A similar conference was held 
at about the same time of one week’s 
duration, for the county superintendents 
of North Dakota. Considerable time in 


administrative policies. 


The Commission's legal work under the Federal Trade Commission Act 
has to do with preventing unfair commercial practices and with conducting 
the legal phases of inquiries into industries. 

When the Commission has reason to believe that anyone is using unfair 
methods of competition and that it would be to the interest of the general 
public to institute a proceeding, it issues a complaint against such person in 
which its charges are stated. The complaint contains provisions for the hold- 


ing of hearings and the taking of testimony. 


When the Commission has 


tried the case and found that the business practice complained of is a viola- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission Act, it issues an order requiring the 
respondent to cease and desist from using such unfair practices. If, however, 
the evidence does not show violation of law, the proceedings against the re- 
spondent are dismissed by an order of the Commission. 

The law provides that the respondent may appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States to set aside or modify the orders of the Com- 


mission. 
ment of its orders. 


The Commission may also appeal to the Circuit Court for enforce- 
The Circuit Court’s decisions in such cases are in turn 


subject to review by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
[From an official summary of the functions of the Federal Trade Commission.] 


Library Facilities Extended 
in the Hawaiian Islands 


The Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, has. announced that li- 
brary facilities in the Territory of 
Hawaii are being gradually improved. 
The Bureau’s statement follows in full 
text: 

Extension work by the Library of 
Hawaii has been carried on for 13 years. 
There are now 246 points for the distri- 


both these conferences was given to the 


instructional supervision phase of the 
county superintendent’s work. 





bution of books, and library service is 
available in the remote islands. In the 


Philippines, however, outside of Manila 
the people have little access to books, as 
shown by a survey of library facilities in 
Canada and the United States, including 
dependencies, conducted by the American 
Library Association. Library facilities 
are very meager in Porto Rico and 
Alaska. In Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands, libraries maintained 
for the Navy personnel are open to civil- 
ian adults. It was found, however, that 
in all the islands there is need of educa- 
tion among the people in the value and 
use of libraries. 
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Outline of Organization of the Federal Trade Commission 
Methods Suggested 


For Treating Fabric 
To Remove Stains 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Describes Processes to 
Eradicate 64 Types of 


Discoloration. 


The Department of Agricuture has 
just issued a statement describing home 
methods for removing stains from 
fabrics; prepared by the Division of 
Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home 
Economics. 

In addition to sections on general 
principles of stain removal and methods 
of treating stains, the publication con- 
tains discussions of methods of treat- 
ing 64 individual types of stains. 

Most Stains Removable. 


A partial text of the general discus- 
sion follows. 


“The romoval of stains is a necessary 
feature of the general care of clothing 
and hosehold textiles. Most stains may 
be removed easily at home, if reliable 
methods are known and a few simple 
precautions taken. Prompt treatment is 
one of the most important rules. 

“Changes in the character of stain,. 
brought about by drying, exposure to air, 
washing, ironing, or in other ways, often®™ 
make it necesasry to use stronger chemi- 
cals in removing old stains. However, 
miracles should not be expected as the 
result of amateur or even profoessional 
efforts at stain removal. 


. Very often the staining substance has 
so attacked the fabric that it can not be 
removed without destroying the fibers. 

“The nature of the stain should be 
known, if posible, before its removal is 
attempted, because this determines the 
treatment. If an unsuitable remover is 
used, the stain may be ‘set’ so that its 
removal becomes difficult or even impos- 
sible. 

“For example, if boiling water, which 
easily removes most fresh fruit stains, 
is applied to stains containing protein, 
such as those from milk, blood, eggs, or 
meat juices, it coagulates the albumin 
and make it extremely difficult to re- 
move. 


“The kind of fabric upon which the 
stain occurs should also be known and 
the method of treatment chosen which 
will affect that particular fabric the 
least. In removing stains from fabrics 
made from two or more kinds of fibers, 
such as silk and cotton mixtures, the 
effect of the stain removers upon all 
of the fibers should be considered. No 
chemical should be used which would 


| injure the most delicate of the fibers.” 


! 


| 
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Substances to Be Used. 


A few paragraphs are here devoted 
to a discussion of various fabrics. The 
next section is devoted to a considera- 
tion of substances to be used for stain 
removal, parts of which are quoted be- 
low: 

“Almost all of the materials used for 
stain removal may be classified as ab- 
sorbents, solvents, or bleaches, al- 
though there are a few miscellaneous 
ones whose action is differen Sodium 
thiosulphate (‘hypo’), which forms color- 
less water-soluble compounds’ with 
iodine, and corrosive sublimate, which 
will act similarly with certain medicinal 
stains, are examples. These are dis- 
cussed under the treatment of indi- 
vidual stains. 


“Such substances as chalk, magnesium 
carbonate, fullews earth, and corn meal 
are known as absorbents. When spread 
on stained fabrics, these often absorb the 
staining material. They can then be 
brushed off réadily. 

“Such materials are effective if the 
stain is light or freshly made, but they 
can not be relied upon when it is set or 
very extensive. They are harmless to all 
fibers. 

“Water and such liquids as ether, wood 
or denatured alcohol, benzol, acetone, 
gasoline, chloroform, and carbon tetra- 
chloride are common stain solvents. A ' 
large number of stains can be removed 
by water without harm to the fabric. 

“Unless the stain is known to be in- 
soluble in water and the fabric water 
spots or the colors run, it is best to try 
water first. Test by placing a little wa- 
ter on an inconspicuous part of the gar- 
ment, if there seems to be danger of 
injuring it. 

“The other solvents mentioned are par- 
ticularly good for removing stains of a 
fatty or greasy nature. As the vapors 
from all organic solvents are injurious 
when inhaled in large quantities, they 
should be used out of doors or in a very 
well ventilated room. 

“It is often necessary to bleach out a 
stain, but chemicals should be used care- 
fully. Almost all of them will remove 
the color of the fabric as well as the 
stain and, if used in too concentrated a 
form or allowed to remain on the fabric 
too long, will weaken it. 

“A number of the more common 
bleaches are given below. Reference to 
their use will be found under ‘Method of 
Treating Individual Stains.’ ” 

This information is @ontained in Far- 
ners Bulletin No. 1474, Stain Removal 
for Fabrics; house methods. 
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| Growers of Watermelons 


Profit by Cooperation 


The Department of Agriculture Teports 
that in the shipping season of 1926 the 
Sowega Melon Growers’ Association of 
Adel, Ga., covering a territory of pooling 
districts in Florida, South Georgia and 
Middle Georgia, shipped 2,108 cars of 
watermelons, with an average net return 
of $111 per car. 

The marketing agreement and by-laws 
of the association have been amended re- 
cently to provide for cancellation of con- 
tracts by members in January of any 
year. 





